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PREFACE 


oe 


THE purpose of this work is to direct attention to 
the influences which have dominated ghé iiistoryref 
the poor in this country. It will be found that the 
- view presented differs from the popularly conceived 
opinion as to the causes which/have produced the 
inequalities of modern life. * ~ 
Assumptions have*+een nflade ythout sufficient 

inquiry, yet of such impd¥ance SatSthey control 
with disdstrous effect the whole cougse of, fodern 
speculation, and, cohsequently, of modern practice. 
It has been assumed tlfat Socialismy is’ something 
new, and that jn the pa&t, Sgman destiny hgs been 
entrusted to the care of i> Alteran ‘prin-~ 
ciple. The main obj€ct of present volume is 
to show that thisgis the vopAontrary of the truth. 
The dominant principle fh human affairs has beh 
‘Socialism. .History j the eecord of ‘the gradual 
and painful emancipation of the. individyet from 
the socialistic tyranny of slavery, feudalism, and - 
centralised authority. 
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The “Salient. distinction between thé S®tialist 
and the Individualist theory cf ! fe, as it is under- 
“stood in these pages, may heré be stated. By 
Andividualism is ‘meant the rule of conduct which 
obliges each individual man to adapt~his instincts, 
“habits, anc- clriracter to hb surroundings. These 
surroundings ‘in civilised and associate@ Jife are 
governed by economic laws, which though jnot of 
inflexible rigidity are yet more permanent in their 
nature thai: human character. They are indeed 
the “environment in reference to which human 
character must be formed. The definition assumes 
that man has inherited a capacity for this course” 
of action, a capacity which can be developed by- 
use amd transmitted with ever-growmg intensity 
to successive g~neratiens. This to the Individualist 
is Nature’s Cove ‘ant of Progress. 

By- Socialism is meant the instinct which fa- 
duces meh fo reject, unconsciously for .the most 
part, Nature’s offer of safe-conduct, and to submit 
themselves, in their search for happiness, to the 
guidance of g-~ups and. associations of men, A 
study of primitive “leas will show that sucli asso- 
_ciations owed their ‘rst origin to the desire for 
giving effect--to some ~“niversa: superstition or 
wish ; that “oy a natural précess of deterjoration 

‘ (for the individualistic instincts of _self-preserva- 
tion and xcquisition are ineradicable and in the long 
run more potent than the combining motive. of 
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associatin) they soon fall away- from ‘their ideal 
purpose and becam® were close corporations work- 
ing only forthe benefit of those who ffom time & 
timé can control the authority of the State. -S' 

is the origih of all. gevernment thats is nt based 
on the mere right of. coriquest, Phe Socialist 
Points to the chaos.“and oppression which» has 
aristn ja this conflict @f opposing principles, and 
‘attributes the disorder to ‘Individualism run wild.’ 
‘But in his analysis of cause and Sect he for- 
‘gets mankind’s primitive surrendeg ‘to. socialistic! 
control. 

These definitions disclose the line of argument 
which is to be followed. In the introductory 
chapter, with a view of obtaining a mastet-key to 
the situation, appealtis made to she modern doc+ 
trine of Evolution. Thg prefasence given to an 
individualistic basis of society is supported*by this, 
the greatest scientific discovery of the: century. 
For, beyond all dispute, in the world of creation 
it is to indiyidual omgarigms and not to groups 
and associations of these that N<Mire has « confided 
the secret of progress, the power of self-adjustment 
to environment, The argynent goes on to show’ 
that property, wealth, @r the*surpflus of fMainte: 
nance over and above what is necéssary for the 
hand-to-mouth life of a savage, is a maip. part of 
the envirofment of civilisation. To this mankind 
has to adjust itself. 
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It becomes, then, a pertinent qyestion to ask— 
To whieh of the rival motives Leaction has man 
Fielded in His dealing with the tenure and distribu- 
int .of property? An answer fs given in the text, 
and it wilt appear that in some of the most im- 
portant crisCs of the history of property man has 
surrendered to his socialistic impulses. Notably 
this has been the case with regard to land, for long 
the most important item in-the country’s wealth ; 
indeed, while the laws against usury continued to 
restxicf the larger operations of trade, it would 
hardly be an exaggeration to call land the ‘sole 
form of national capital. As far, therefore, as 
English history is concerned, the feudal tenure of 
land is described as the most noteworthy instance 
of socialistic usttyatiort o oh 
The attempt Ao establish these proposftion’ 
will brirfy the reader to a brief consideratior! of the 
Village Community, the Villenage of the. feudal 
manor, and of the somewhaf analogous institutions 
of the town—the Merefiant ard Craft Gilds of 
mediaeval life. “Sdme-description will be given of 
the struggle of the Mhourer te free himself from 
the serfdom which resued from this dedication of 
property, his riean§ of pfogress and survival, to 
the maintenarice of a sterzotypéd form of Sacialism. 
It will ba.seen how he emerged from the struggle, 
with his character warped and with his acquisitive 
instincts atrophied Ey disse; how he was then 
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delivered, unarmed, so to speak, to ‘the mighty. 
forces of moders Thdystrialism. : 

At length the inquiry brings ug tothe problétr 
of to-day. The difficulty of the situation is enor- 
mous, and Society estands halting between two 
opinions. ad 
* The larger proposals of the thorough-going 
Socialist seem condemned by the experience of 
the past. His demand is for the endowment of 
democratic Socialism and the perfanent main- 
tenance of a state of society in whigh alt gain their - 
living by labour. To the present governing class, 
the workmen of England, such an ideal, imprac- 
ticable though it may be, has its attraction ; but in 
a world of evolution and progress all human ideals 
are of necessity etanescent. Adready there are 
signs of a writing on the wale . She every-day- 
increasing substitution of machinery for® manual 
labour, and the straits to which unskilled labour is 
put to compete with i, might suggest to one who 
wished to play the propkef, a new ideal. | 

But it is more difficult to [%d an answer to 
those less logical bat more f Pusible advocates who 
recommend an | extension f the duties and respon- - 
sibilities of the’State. With tiem. the matt8r must 
be argued out in detail.e State sotialistic action 
seems to promise so much. The order-to stand 
aside and let Nature assert herself seems so cynical 
and-cruel. Even if thegorreatness of the diagnosis 
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here ‘presented i is admitted, it may still be argued 
‘that the disease is to be cured ty A 
tn of sociatistic remedics, 

ith a view of throwing light on this remain- 
ing doubx, it has seemed necessary to make a brief 
examination f Some of the more prominent enter- 
ptises of the limited State Socialism under which” 
we live. 

Practical politicians may differ as to the tem- 
porary necessity of such measures, and no sane - 
man.will urge indiscriminate or wholesale changes 
in existing legislation ; but in the long run it should 
be borne in mind that every attempt on the part 
of the State té distribute economical advantages 
or property by any medns other than by the free 
play of the individual irfstincts‘of self-preservation 
and acquisition, igzunsatisfactory and incomplete. 
It is unBatisfactory in that, excuse it as wé may, 
it is essentially an endowment of incompetence. 
Nature's plan is the endowment. of caution, self- 
control, and capacity’; and if men coptract them- 
selves out of th law they will lose in the end 
more than they Sain. Nt is mcorzplete, for no power 
of man can provide adeeyate guarantees of happi- 
ness f6r those awho have néver learnt in Nature’s 
school the rudimentary earts of competition and 
self-protection. 

Such is. the argument of the following pages. 
Of the facts it is onlp to beysaid that no claim of 


urther applica- 
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new discovery is put forward. The niain purpose 
is to supply a iquesinterpretation of facts which are 
for the most part nofbricas and beyond dispute.» 

Those who accept this diagnosfs of disease are 
little tempted to produce a numbered sckedule of 
panaceas, but something is gainad ¥f the disease 
ds understood and the errors of*past physicians ex- 
posed. ‘Natura non nisi parendo vincitur.’ Nature 
is the true physician ; if we can but return ito the 
guidance of her hand the future is*segure. 

It only remains for the author to avow his gbli- 
gation to the teaching of Mr. Her6ert Speiicer. 

As a rule, where such corroboration appears 
necessary, the source of information as to facts is 
stated in the text. Acknowledgment of indebted- 
ness is due to Mr. Thorold Rogers’ ‘Six Centuries 
of Work and Wages’ and to his * History of Agri- 
cultural Prices.” These “works “tre a mingof infor- 
mation as to the rural economy of medieval Eng- 
land. For the ancient history of the Poor Law 
the author has relieg mainly on the work of the 
late Sir Gedtge N icholls, ahd for the mod&rn aspect 
of the question the g evidence pf Sie H. Owen before 


the Select Committe of the Houge of Lords has 
been used. 
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CHAPTER I 


PROPERTY THE MAIN CONDITION ©F SURVIVAL. 
THE GENERAL PROPOSITION STATED 


THE INSTITUTION OF PROPERTY has been a 
principal condition of man’s survival in the struggle 
for existence. . ° . 

He.has been 2ble to prgduce gnore wealth than 
was needed to satisfy the want? of the passing 
hour. Relative to the surplus wealth so created, 
there has grown up in man’s mind the instinct of 
appropriation, in its, fuller «tevelopment, the legal- 
ised principle%of property. This has been man’s 
most potent weapon of self- -pigservation. Ethno- 
logists and jurists can supply us with some of the 
details of the prtcess,; far’ the fhstingt whick has | 
made property a necessity gn all civifised society 
has been curiously inferwoven with fictions of cus- 
tom, religion, and law. Still out of the obscurity 
which surrounds the histagy of primitive ideas one 

>B 
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fact stands clearly fortl namely, that property 
_owes its origin mainly to the compulsion which is 
Aaid on men, as well as Cn other creatures, to defend 
themselves from each other and from the hostile 
forces cf nature. At the very outset of his career, 
as presented to us in history, man appears to be 
relinquishing the sand-to-mouth life of the animal, 
and to be already armed with this instinct, which 
has raised about him the structure of modern civi- 
lisation. Ecch step in human progress has involved 
a further reliance on the industry which produces 
wealth, on the principle of property which protects 
it, and also a wider departure from the conditions 
which give to animals an uncertain survival in the 
struggle for existence. 

The enormous gap which separates man from 
the lower animals is one of the principal difficulties 
in the-theory of evolution. The difference is stu- 
pendous between the precarious life of the beasts 
that perish and the ease and certainty with which 
a civilised society obtains satisfaction of its daily 
wants. Yet how much of this dépends on the 
familiar institrtion of property, and all that the 
term implies ! : 

Jet us next consid: how th’s important con- 
dition of sucvival has been shared among the units 
which form organised and wezlth-producing society. 
This may appear 4 cumbersome way of dressing up 
the familiar question, how wealth has been distri- 
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buted among the men and women who create it. 
It enables us, however, to point out an analogy 
pregnant with meaning. 

If we adopt the theory of evolution (and at the 
present time the lay pyblic must bow to the almost 
unanimous opinion of scientific mem),ave must be 
struck by the fact that though *the differentiation 
of species arises from the cumulative perpetuation 
of slight differences, yet throughout nature there 
exists among the members of the Sarre species a 
large measure of equality. The powers, the instincts, 
and the important structural features which have 
enabled a species to survive, are common to the 
individuals of the species. The individuals who did 
not possess those powers, instincts, and features, 
were unfitted for syyvival and digappeared, and 
there remained species so clearly 3 and gistinctly de- 
fined, that for centuries the very #dea of evelution 
and of intermediate varieties was inconteivable. 
The variations which ip the course of biological 
time produce such , Stupensous results are in each 
generation inffnitesimal, and only apparent to the 
very closest observation. 

When we turn to man and view his" relations 
to property, the ‘nost ingportane condition af his 
survival, we find a totally different stave of things. 
In most. times and im ‘most. ples property has 
been unequally divided. 


The foregoing considerations appear to furnish 
1B2 
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us with an hypothesis that if the ordinary course 
of evolution had proceeded Without impediment, 
a more equal distributfon “of wealtl? might have 
been expected in human society. It is our object 
here t@ investigate and to explain what from our 
present poimt ef view we may term this unnatural 
phenomenon of nfiodern life. - 

One reason for this failure of nature to preserve 
her accustomed equality is very obvious. Among 
species of ‘rrational beings in a state of nature, 
the weaklings and the stragglers perish. But man 
has, so to speak, put himself under his own domes- 
tication. Only in primitive society have famine, 
pestilence, and the other hostile forces of nature, 
been allowed free scope to gather the weeds from 
the human garden. In all civilised communities 
efficient steps have been taken to protect and to 
perpetuate the race of the unfittest. The unfittest, 
in the analogy which we are now following, are 
those who nave not inherited, who cannot acquire, 
or who ) acquiring cannot keep enough to maintain 
themselves. + 

At this place we make ne assumption that the 
laws of civilised societ have been just and equitable. 
We are dealing with fats, It “may be that the 
inheritance? acquisition, and keeping of property 
involve incidents which cannot be justified by 
religion or morality ; but the truth remains that 
the unpropertied are these who, by reason of the 
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superior strength of others or by reason of their 
own incompetence, thaye been unable to conform 
to the principal law of “surtival i in civilised society. 

In the natural course of events lower types 
have a tendency to disappear. In human “society 
the existence of these lower type? hes been un- 
naturally prolonged. The lifé of the -lowest 
stratum of our population would be just as pre- 
carious as the life of a savage, if it were not for the 
guarantee of maintenance given by. otr poor law. 
Below the savage the intermediate Varieties haye 
disappeared, and there is an enormous gap in the 
record of creation. Above the savage every single 
variety would seem to be preserved. Society at 
large will not allow any variety to die out, and it 
has thus perpetuatedeand extendedeby an artificial 
intervention forms of unegonomje exéstence which 
would otherwise have disappeareé. 

Society has felt itself obliged to provide for 
those who cannot proyide for themselves, and it 
has done so without Micheapparent'i inconvenience. 
For in his Struggle with ‘nature ‘man has been 
beyond measure sugcessful. ete fias cleared all 
competitors from his path. a the rest of nature is 

_ ho longer a riva? but a ginisterto hjs wantse He 
can support a rapidly incyeasing population, and 
he is in a position t8 maintain, if he wishes to do 
so, an army of the unfittest. Mr. Darwin has based 
his theory of the origin gf sp6pies on the fact that 
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there is throughout nature a struggle for existence 
not only between differeng Species, but between 
members cf the same species. It is riot too much 
to say that man has made all other species his 
ministers ; but the conflict still rages between the 
members ofshi¢ own species ; and, as we have seen, 
philanthropy obliges him to provide for the un- 
fittest that fall in the battle. This operation we 
may call the domestication of the unfittest by the 
fit. Now dbmestication has at its disposal valid 
fogces for the production and preservation of new 
species and varieties, and if we pursue our argument 
to its logical conclusion, we may see reason to sus- 
pect that the ‘unfit’ are becoming specialised into 
4 new parasitic variety of the human species, pos- 
sessing differest habits and different instincts to 
those which énflugnce the rest of mankind. This 
action «on the p&rt of organised society springs 
from an ‘instinct which is very deep-seated in the 
human mind. In its primitive aspect it is merely 
what we may “call, for wank ofha better nae, a 
gregarious instinct. This original and (if we may 
use the term ithout giving. it any teleological 
significance) natural characteristic has been worked 
on byemany forces ‘which frave arisén in the history 
of human prdgress. Religion and statecraft have 
seized upon it and turned it’ to many purposes. 
Nationality, philanthropy, centralised government, 
and socialism are all mose or less manifestations 
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of the same principle; and throughout the whole 
history, of the world there is a perpetual struggle 
between the two principts of individualism and 
socialism. 

Very early in the controversy the sécialistic 
instinct set on men’s necks a centfal government, 
which acted in a narrow class Spirit, and devoted 
itself according to the lights of the time to preserv- 
ing class distinctions and to making each class 
perform the duties which an ill-informed legislature 
thought necessary or important. No affair of Jife 
was too trivial to escape the direction of the 
central authority. This policy has bred disorder. 
Individuals, and even classes, have been excluded 
from gaining property ; they have retained amid a 
growing civilisation «the instincts of a savage con- 
dition. In the present gay men kave come to 
regard seriously the divorce of*a portion of the 
masses from the blessings and advantages of civili- 
sation. Thus the secialistic instinct which. is 
itself responsible for sheewant of ‘adjustment be- 
tween property and numbers becomes imbued with 
a philanthropic zeaj to repair the*evils of its own 
creation. It is the busingss of the State, men 
argue, to make @very ome happy ang to change. the 
cost on the rates. The older forms of state social- 
ism were at least mére logical. The State claimed 
the right of directing every act of the individual, 
he was bound to live .in oge place, to cultivate 
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the land in one particular way, to follow such 
occupation and to wear such’ dress as the State 
thought right for himf and, as already said, no 
affair of life was too trivial to escape the direction. 
of cust®m and authority. During long centuries 
the individwal has contrived to disentangle himself 
from the tramméis of collectivist: authority. At 
the present day there is in certain quarters a 
reaction, and state socialism is again in the as- 
cendant. Im the old days of state interference 
the central authority was in the hands of a govern- 
ing class. They in their wisdom formed some 
ideal of what a state should be, and proceeded to 
stretch the whole community to fit this procrustean 
bed of their own imagining. By laws against 
usury and regsating ef provisions, by sumptuary 


regulations, ky giving gach man his place in the 


vast. eanception 6f the feudal system, the central 


, aithority based on custom and law dominated and 
- controlled the conduct of the entire population. 


At the present day | the State is urged to revert 
again to philanthropic legislation, with a view of 
attaining a certéin ideal. There is no disposition, 
however, to permit the game restraint on individual 
Hberty. The State is to indertak€ a more difficult 
problem ; igmay not cperce its citizens, but it is 
bound to make them happy,’and to do so at the 

charges of the community at large. 
In the old days there was some attempt made 
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by the central authority to control the rate at 
which jndividuals Contracted responsibility. At 
present the Snly duty of tile State is hetd to’be the 
discharging of the responsibilities which have been 
incurred by the individual. Such, at least, is the 
argument of the socialistic dreamet. “Individuals 
may spend their wages on the day they earn them, 
may marry when they please, may beget a horde of 
children, may be idle, imprudent, may spend their 
income in paying a voluntary tax—thie State has 
been offered’ no right to control thesg proceedings ; 
such a claim would be deemed an attempt to return 
to the foolish sumptuary legislation of medizval 
times. The reactionary cry of the present day has 
not proceeded to this extreme. Therein it ap-., 
pears to be illogical.+ If ous of individual liberty 
the State is asked to guayantee jndiwidual.:happi- 
ness, work for all who are willifig to wok. and. 
purchasers for all that workers under. such ‘cork 
ditions can produce, education for all children’ that 
may be born, maingenance in sickness and old age. 
for all who have made other use of their income, it it 
is surely obvious thag if it is tg havé any chance of: 
fulfilling its guarantee it mugt “also have the right 
to direct and corftrol indiwidual 4ctiogs when ¢hese 
are engaged in creating resgonsibilitie® which they 
are under no obligdtion to discharge. It is a 
one-sided partnership, and one which is bound to 
result in insolvency, if individygls are to be free to 
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create liability while society has only the burden 
of discharging the debt whigh others have incurred. 

Returning f from this digression to‘our analogy, 
it would appear that the unit of life, out of which 
all defelopment and evoletion proceeds, is an 
individual enitt It is this unit of an individual man 
which, in the process of evolution, has to get itself 
fitted to its environment. It is not possible to say 
that the socialistic or gregarious instinct isa weapon 
which individualism may not use. The individual- 
ist’s ideal of anarchy plus the police constable does 
not entirely banish a centralised authority from 
human affairs. It is, however, clear that the social- 
istic instinct is only secondary in importance, and 
that it is only valuable when it is auxiliary to the use 
and comfort of individual life It is easy to realise 
this as an academic proposition, but returning to 
the world we find that abstract ideas of society and 
government as something apart from the individuals 
who compose them, have been elevated by common 
consent. into “realities of efarsreaching influence. 
The collectivist fictions thus created have under- 
taken duties which they cou'd not perform, have 
been in turn philantaropic and tyrannical, and 
have* introdyced ‘a wide-spread confusion into 
human affaifs. Not oply have they permitted the 
unfittest to survive, but they ‘have actually created 
and perpetuated uneconomic varieties of human 
life 
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But as nature testifies, and as all breeders of 
domesticated animals aknow, there is a strong 
tendency, in* any. variety “which is ., beginning to 
diverge, to cast back to an earlier type. This is 
especially so when there is no advantage 6r con- 
dition of survival attached to the vatiatfon in ques- 
tion, by nature or by the domesticator. In other 
words, species do not vary, in a permanent way, 
wantonly ; but if the desire of a breeder, or a niche 
vacant in the economy of nature, supplies so to 
speak a demand for some variation gf species, this 
variation by process of domestication or by the 
ordinary course of nature is almost certainly pro- 
duced. We shall find this illustrated in human 
history. Society has seen fit to providea maintenance 
for those who cannot support themselves. This fact’ 
is as effective for the produgtion ofa new variety as 
the whim of a breeder of stock. CHristian sentiment 
requires that the strong shall not suffer the poor to 
perish of hunger. Furthes, it has been beld to be one 
of the Christian virtues 40 give liberally to the main- 
tenance of the poor, and no doubt i¢ is so. *Never- 
theless the material conditions,of the question have 
been too much overlooked. «This care of the poor 
by the rich does ot occur in thé earljest stages of 
society. The unfit among savages Mie like the 
flies in winter. It is*not till later that the well- 
to-do are themselves sufficiently secure to enable 
them to think of theirless gfortunate brethren, 
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When, however, society begins to maintain the 
poor at the direction of religién, the material laws 
which govern our destifiy set two fofces of diver- 
gence at work. On the one hand the possession of 
property gives rise to certain instincts. Deferred 
marriages, eméller families, closer calculation and 
more thrifty habits are all more characteristic of-a 
propertied class than of a proletariate. The habits 
of a peasant proprietary is the oft quoted instance 
of this truth. ‘The rich, therefore, grow richer in 
virtue of the greater reliance which they place on 
property as a condition of survival, for, according 
to all laws of evolutionary science, instincts grow 
stronger as they are exercised. Thus self-preserva- 
tion by means of property becomes to the social 
life of man what thee powereof flight is to birds, 
the principakand,most gbvious item in its defini- 
tion, + a 

With the poor, although the main tendency is 
still upwards towards property and independence, 
there i isa point at whieh an influence sets in in 
another direction. In this, and in most Christian 
countries, for centuries there has been a perfectly 
certain maintenance provided for the poor in virtue 
of their poverty. The State and the philanthropist 
guarantee stipport to the pauper. Endless Acts of 
Parliament have been passed, now to protect, now 
to coerce the poor, and as a consequence atrophy 
has settled down on some of the instincts which 
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might otherwise have protected them. The first 
lessons in thrift, the first inducements to rely on 
property, the first motive’ to refrain drom con- 
suming wages on the day they aré earned, arise 
from the desire of men, to provide against the un- 
certainties of an unknown morrow, and for the 
inevitable period of sickness and 8ld age. Our poor 
law and the ubiquitous philanthropist have done 
their best to prevent the poor man from the neces- 
sity of yielding to this desire. Méterially, there- 
fore, the moral teaching of the Church has created 
conditions which render possible the degradation . 
of the poor. But the individualistic instinct is not 
soeasily killed, and notwithstanding the snare, there 
is among the poor a latent, steady and withal 
effectual tendency to returg to the true type of 
individual independence and self-assegtion. 

By using the term ‘return,’ we do not wish to 
imply that there is any golden age in the past. On 
the contrary, we conceiye that progress has been 
continuous from the slgvegy of custom and supersti- 
tion towards freedom of action and, thought. 

Progress has adyaniced by a reliance, often an 
unconscious reliance, on the s Principle of individual 
liberty. There fave beep periods of reactionawhen 
this principle has been lost, sight of. Weare living 
in the midst of sucha crisis at the present time. 
By the ‘true type,’ is meant the type which will 
give us more equality in, our civilisation. This is 
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the aim of all social reformers. Approximation 
to this true type can ultimately be gained only by 
permitting the individnal fo adjust kimseff to his 
environment. ° This adjustment cannot be made 
for hir, all efforts. in this direction have failed 
in the past, and have been, in fact, the cause of 
the modern conditions of inequality. Collectivist 
effort, without doubt, has conferred many benefits 
on mankind ; if there were no advantage in associ- 
ated action, it‘could never have influenced human 
destiny with so compelling and far-reaching a 
force, but misuse of it has not been conducive to 
equality. It has helped to make a portion of man- 
kind wealthy and powerful, but it has done so at 
the cost of individual development, and by a usur- 
pation of the rjghts and claims of individual life. 

In a word, collectivist effort, as embodied in 
the State, has become the master rather than the 
servant of the community which it governs. In 
the past the central power has been wielded in the 
narrow interes. of classes. ‘ To-day modern senti- 
ment wOuld turn the Sfate into a benevolent master, - 
and urges it to make equality between all members 
of its household. ‘Associated action, using the 
term jn the widest sense, gan produce more wealth 
than isolated.action ; it can perhaps, if it so chooses, 
distribute this produce by seme mechanical pro- 
cess which is intended to be equitable. Some men, 
however, rule their lives and conduct so thatewery 
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little suffices for them. Others are Jess frugal. 
Some are extravagant in their appetites and re- 
quirements, and want besidgs a great deal for their 
children, and for their unprovided- for times of 
sickness and old age. Is the State to give to each 
man according to his Fequirements ? In this case 
the richest and best-rewarded gman is he who 
creates most liability. 

These considerations bring us face to face with 
the ultimate impotence of benevolent state control, 
and force us back on the only alternative. Nature 
implants in each of her creatures a*power of ad- 
justing itself to varying conditions of life. The 
use of associated action is a characteristic of this 
latent power, but there must be no abdication of 
the individual instinct in favour of any instrument, 
however useful it may have been, if” the true type 
of equal progress is to be preserva. 

There is another aspect of the question’ which 
it is desirable to notice in this introductory chapter. 
If property has played this impartant part in 

uman develapmer®, artd the fact is a truism that 
cannot be disputed, it is necessary to make some 
further analysis of Its nature. The objects of 
human desire tq which piSperty attaches gmay, 
for our present purpose, and not with a view of 
making any scientifig distiiction, be divided into 
two classes :— 

(1). Those commodities which do not require 
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to have further labour applied to them, which are 
in fact complete or ready for consumption and 
wear. These commodities represeng, the” harvest 
of the worlds They are constantly being con- 
sumedeand worn out, and are replaced by others. 
Relatively fo the whole wealth and resource of the 
world, the harvert even of many years is a very 
small quantity, and much the larger portion of 
those things to which property attaches will be 
found in our second division. 

(2) This division consists of those objects of 
desire, on or 4bout which labour must be bestowed 
before a finished product fit for consumption and 
use is made ready for the market. In this class we 
put the whole machinery of industry, the raw mate- 
rial and unfinished products of commerce, even the 
finished corgmodities which still require labour to 
transport them #9 the place where they are to be 
consumed. This portion of the world’s wealth is 
in fact the potentiality which produces the harvest 
of the world, when suitable labour is applied to it. 
The pésession of préperty in this olass of wealth 
gives to its owner, not a finished commodity, but 
only a right and ofportunity of labouring or em- 
ploying labour to bring finished @roducts into the 
market fox consumption. For the wealth of a 
country does not consist in hoards of commodities 
which can be counted out and divided, but rather 
in a highly developed state of the resources of that 
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country, in its agriculture brought to a high state 
of efficiency by the science of farming, in produc- 
tive mineé, in its commerce and in its manufactures. 
All these would be valueless, and would not be 
subjects on which the instinct of property could be 
exercised, if it were not for the laboyr which has 
“yet to be expended on them, and avhich is neces- 
sary before. any harvest can be reaped. In this 
connection it has been pointed out by Mr. Mill that 
a hostile invasion, which for the moment appears 
to have crushed and destroyed the industry and 
wealth of an invaded country, after # short time 
leaves little trace of its passage, for the soil and 
most of the other opportunities of remunerative 
labour remain, and before long things have resumed 
their normal state. ? . 

It should further be noted that there is not an 
unlimited supply of such opportunities ; if it were 
so they would cease to be valuable. Private pro~ 
perty, as the universal expedient by which the dis- 
tribution of valuable things has been ‘effected, has 
attached therefere to these opportunities for lebour. 
Private tenure is the alternative to a brute struggle 
for possession. Private stenure*may be brought 
about by vesting ownership, inthe State instead of 
leaving the distribution to the laws of Prjvate pro- 
perty, but even the Séate cannot multiply these. 
opportunities for remunerative labour. If it leases 
them out to individuals they will clamour for 
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security of tenure, and the result will be the same. 
Value arises when many pgople want the same 
thing, and in whateveg way the matter is‘arranged 
it is impossible for men to contract themselves out 
of this condition. It is inevitable, therefore, that 
the right to labour shoul be valuable, and there- 
fore liable to “attachment by the principle of private 
property. 

If we are right then in attributing so much- 
importance to this second: division of property, 
it will follow that the greater part of a nation’s 
wealth consists in a right and opportunity for 
remunerative labour. We now attempt to trans- 
late this into the language of the evolutionist, by 
saying that no man is fully equipped in the 
struggle for existence, who has not by means of 
property acquired eifher enough to keep him with- 
out labour, or arf oppofiunity of labouring or hiring 
others to labour for him, at some one of the foun- 
tains of nature’s bounty. 

Enough has been said to indicate the hypo- 
thesis avhich these corsideratidns appear to furnish, 
In the first place, it has been argued that property 
is a condition of man’s suzvival, and that following 
the analogy of the rst of natuge, we might have 
expected 2 see property somewhat equally 
divided. “We have ‘seen yeason to think that 
man’s own ingenuity has defeated the cruel, but 
in the end beneficent rules, under which the battle 
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of life is fought in the world of nature. It was in- 
evitable and right that humanity should mitigate 
the rigour of sthe struggle for existence, The 
question is, has the arrangement which human 
domestication has subgtituted for the law of 
nature worked well in all its details? « «4 

An analysis of the subject matter of property 
shows that most property conveys nothing but’ an 
opportunity of remunerative labour. This oppor- 
tunity has of course a value in exchange. A. may 
sell his opportunities to B. or may lend them to 
him for a yearly rent or yearly interest, and, if he 
has enough of such opportunities, he may be able 
to live in idleness. This truth is clear enough with 
regard to land. If a man possesses a piece of 
agricultural land, it is plain thgt what he possesses 
is a right to use his spade or his plough,or if he so 
pleases, to sell or let the right to ansther. A man 
who possesses an 100/. worth of the productive 
enterprise of the country dges not, it is true, possess 
always a right of emplqyment, but in effect his 
investment doe$ consist in the part ownership of 
an opportunity of laboyr for some one. Thus, the 
ownership of railway shares does not give their 
holders a right of Seing employed on the railway, 
but nevertheless a railway is nothing” more than 
a highly developed opportunity for remunerative 
labour. : 
The fact that capital cqnveys little more than 
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a right of labour has fallen into oblivion, for except - 
in countries where a peasant proprietary exists, 
the possession of capiéal dnd of land has“as a rule 
passed away*from the hands of the labourers who 
.do the work thereon. In, modern industry, which 
it should ,be. remembered is not much more than 
150 years old, cepital and the right of labour which 
it gives has tended to centre in comparatively few 
hands. The owners of industrial property have 
been able to hire the labour of those who had no 
place of labour of their own. The fact, therefore, 
that property is in the main nothing more than a 
right to labour has been forgotten. Individuals 
or classes which possess no property conferring on- 
‘them the right of réflunerative labour, must be 
held, according to our analogy, to be unfitted. 
They are fitted for survival according to the rules 
of savage life, Sut they are unfitted according to 
the standard of civilised society. It may appear 
to be a paradoxical statement to say that the 
present division of sgciety into a capitalist and 
labouring class is afi unnatural phase of human 
domestication, and that it is opposed to all the 
analogies of natur§l evolution ; we hope, however, 
in fhe course of this work to establish this pro- 
position. -” 
The increase of machinery, a-fact of the utmost 
advantage to the majority of mankind, is at the 
present time very possibly operating with disastrous 
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effect on the employment and happiness of large 
numbers of men whose labour it renders unneces- 
sary. Surely this is a proof*that man, daring his 
period of domestication, has neglected’ some neces- 
sary precaution for keeping up reasonable relations 
between the different classes of induStrial society. 
Hethas suffered a race of the dhfittest to grow 
up, who have no interest in the improvement of 
national property by invention and machinery, 
who have none of the instincts which property 
engenders, and among whom the idea has been 
allowed to gain ground that the mere willingness 
to labour confers a right to employment and wages. 
The position now presented is a strange dilemma. 
A race of the unfittest has grown up, and is esta- 
blishing its claim to be comsidered- an incipient ; 
species. Either this process must,consinue till the 
parasitic variety destroys the healthy existence of 
the parent stock, or the unpropertied classes must 
be enabled in some way so acquire a share in the 
wealth of the country as necessary condition i in 
all healthy survival. 

There are two ways of looking at this divorce 
between property and numberg which will constantly 
recur throughout this vohime. The Socialists see 
herein ground to attack thg institutios of private 
property, as far at ledSt as it attaches to the pro- © 
ductive apparatus of the world. This productive 
apparatus should be socialiseg, as they term it. 
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Our view, on the other hand, is that in these con- 
siderations we finda glorification and exaltation of 
the prineiple of private property. "Numbers have 
been divorced from property which gives mainten- 
ance and opportunity for semunerative labour, and 
from therinfuence of property which makes. for 
prudence and sélf-restraint. It is because classes 
have neglected or been deprived of this salutary 
provision, that our present case seems so unbear- 
able. According to this view the collectiv€ or 
socialistic tenure of the productive apparatus of the 
world, although it might establish a short-lived 
mechanical equality of wealth or poverty, would 
yet deprive individual members of society of those 
instincts of prudence and calculation on which civili- 
sation is founded. The most important of these is 
the instinct which regulates the rate of marriage, and 
consequently th@ rate of the increase of the popu- 
lation. It is an observed fact that the possession 
of private property, whether among the professional 
and well-to-dé classes ip Emgland or among peasant 
propri¢tors abroad, supplies an operative and effec- 
-tive motive for checking the increase of population. 
We have no reason,to suppose that a socialistic 
tenwe of property would have’ the same effect. 
Indeed, if zll men were placed in the position of 
workmen to whom a paternai government guaran- 
teed employment, it is difficult to see where the 
virtue of prudence would come in. We shall have 
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occasion very often to return to these conflicting 
views of human progress, and for the present we 
must leave them. > 

We have now stated our analogy, and indi- 
cated the hypothesis which we hope may guide us 
in our study of the history of Eriglish labour. | 
Strange to say, there is much [ess difference of 
opinion about the facts of the case than might 


* have been expected. 


Dur task now is to follow the divorce of labour 
and property, to ascertain the causes and results, to 
discover how far the present condition of things is 
inevitable and permanent, and if possible to throw - 
a ray of light on some path that may be safe for 
the future. : 
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CHAPTER II 


THE SAME CONSIDERED HISTORICALLY. PRIMI- 
TIVE FORMS OF SOCIETY AND THE VILLAGE 
COMMUNITY 


THE earliest organised form of human society of 
which we have any clear knowledge is the family. 
The theories of anthropologists with regard to 
primitive marriage and to stages of human history 
antecedent to the institution of the family are, 
highly interesting and important, but they are 
much a matter of controversy, and they lie outside 
the purpose ofe our present enquiry. Ina very 
early stage of man’s history as a social being 
private property was already becoming a recognised 
institution. — & 

Although the hinting. grounds’and the game 
which wandered there were ,of necessity common 
to all, yet the weapons of the chase were already 
tending to become the property of individual 
members of the family. The growing instinct to 
acquire property was first exercised upon objects 
which lay most convenient for appropriation, such 


as weapons, clothes, shelter. Each act of acquisi- 
c - 
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tion gained for the appropriator an advantage in 
the struggle for existence ; the act was repeated, 
the instinct ‘became hereditary, the power of 
appropriation became a condition “of survival. 
The necessity of private property has been 
pressed on man’s attention by reason cf the con- 


. ditions by which he is surrounded. It was neces- 


sary, however, to create some sanction for this 


’ all-important principle. Human ingenuity has in- 
‘vented many explanations. The savage placed 
‘the property of his chief under the protection of 


the ‘taboo.’ The idea of private property, another 
authority tells us, was first recognised as between 
blood relations, and was religious in its origin. 
From another point of view we are told that 
might is right, and that the strong man armed 
keepeth-his goods in peace, Jurists have pointed 
out the right of men to appropriate objects which 
are ‘ves nullius. Considerations such as these have 
played an important part.in the development of the 
idea of property, and haxe combined to explain and 
sanction an already accomplished fact. 

When men pass fom a hunting to a pastoral 


stage of society, the same ipfluences continue at 


work. Although*at first cattle and sheep ‘may 
have been common property, as socn as there 
ceased to be enough for all by reason of famine or 
some other disaster, the question arose, how is the 
common property of the tribe gr family to be dis- 
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tributed? The strong, the ruling caste, will not 
consent to starve on an equality with their weaker 
neighbours. The process of the diSintegration of 
the communistic tenure of movable chattels con- 
tinues, and even at this stage the idea of private 
property in grazing land arose. 

The reader ‘will remember the story of the 
parting of Abraham and Lot. Weare told‘ Abram 
was rich in cattle and silver and gold, and Lot also 
which went with him had flocks, and herds, and 
tents, And the land was not able to bear them 
that they might dwell together. And there was a 
strife between the herdsmen of Abram’s cattle and 
the herdsmen of Lot’s cattle. And Abram said 
unto Lot, “Let there be no strife I pray thee be- 
tween me and thee, for we be brethren. Is not the 
whole land before thee? Separate thyself, I pray 
thee, from me. If thou wilt take the left hand, then 
I will go to the right.” . . Then Lot chose him all 
the plain of Jordan, and-Lot journeyed east, and 
they separated themselves -the one from the 
other.’ i 

The next step in humap development is the 
passage from the nomadic’ to the stationary agri- 
cultural state of society. And here at once it 
might have ‘been thoyght was introduced a prin- 
ciple of disintegration which would immediately 
break up the system of holding land in common. 
For no man will sqw where he has no security of 
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reaping. The most obvious plan to follow was to 
allow men to appropriate for their own use portions 
of land, and t® cultivate thése according to their 
own fashion. But at this juncture of human 
history a very extra@rdinary phenomenon has 
everywhere taken place. From reasonsswhich are 
perhaps inherent in the nature of the case, the pro- 
cess of appropriation which we have described as 
going on with regard to all movable property met 
with a.check when it came to deal with land. 
Other objects of human desire had been appropriated 
by individuals, but when a portion of land came 
to be an object of desire, the power of individual 
appropriation seemed to fail. A counter-influence 
now made itself apparent, the power of the com- 
munity as something having existence apart from 
the members who composed it, in pthes words the 
power of the State. m 

The family or the community of which the in- 
dividual was a part now asserted, or had thrust 
on it, rights and duties in respect of land; and 
according to the best authorities all civilised society 
has passed through the stage of the village com- 
munity. This fact, the cauges which brought it 
about, and the results which follow from it, are in 
our understanding of the subject of such vast im- 
portance that it is necessary to consider in some 
little detail the nature of the village community. 

This interesting form-of sgciety still survives 
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in India and in Russia, and it has been described 
by Sir H. Maine and Mr. Wallace in considerable 
detail. «Mr. Seebotfm and othef writers have 
shown that if once was universal in England and 
in Germany. The close relationship of the institu- 
tion in the ‘various countries where it has been 
studied has beer! proved beyond a doubt by a great 
similarity of custom and system of cultivation. 
Occupancy within the limit of a village community 
of necessity conferred certain rights upon the 
occupier. It conferred a right to the use of the 
common waste, and to an allotment of the arable 
field. The system of common tillage was generally 
what is known as the three-field system, and it 
consisted in a very simple rotation of crops. A 
crop of wheat or ryeewas sown in the autumn and 
was reapedein the follgwing autumn—the primitive 
harvesting opefations were carried on late into the 
year. The next crop, of barley or oats, was sown 
in the early spring, and the third year the field lay 
fallow. In order that each household might have 
its share in each crop, a strip in ‘each field was 
allotted to each, and so each man’s land was 
scattered throughout,the holding of the community. 
And, it is important to notice, thése allotments were 
at first subject to periodical redistribution. The 
land belonged to the comnfunity, and it was ad- 
ministered according to custom by the patriarch 
or headman. 
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It is hardly necessary to point out how strong 
must have been the influence which set up and 
maintained aasystem of agriculture sg highly 
inconvenient and unprofitable. Let us now con- 
sider in what that influence consisted. 

Even at their first settlement on .the land, the 
nomad tribes or families had an existence apart from 
the individuals who composed them. These groups 
were self-dependent, and in antagonism one to the 
other. They produced only for their own consump- 
tion. There was little occasion for trade, and such 
exchange and barter as passed between different 
tribes was often carried out at the boundary stone 
of the community or parish, in a semi-hostile’ 
fashion. Again, society was then in a constant 
state of intertribal war. Conquest still further 
increased the importance of the abstract commu- 
nity and the power of the“headman who directed 
its affairs. The inhabitants of a conquered village 
were killed or made slaves, and their land was 
annexed. Fresh allotment of such land was made 
by the chief, aad his authority and that of his little 
state naturally grew. In this way parallel to the 
differentiation by mearts of property as between 
individuals, a simitar differentiation was going on 
by the same process as between famil} and family 
or as between commanity and community. The 
community, in its struggle with other communities, 
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movable property which lay to his hand. In thfs 
way, then, the process of individual appropriation 
was brought to a check by a new power, the power 
of the family, of the community, or, as we say in 
modern times, the power ofthe State. Thus in the 
first instagce the appropriating unit with regard to . 
land was the family or community, and not the 
individual. ‘ 

It is not too much to describe this as a fact 
of stupendous importance, for here we witness” 
the first encounter of opposing principles which are 
full of destiny for the human race. To make our 
meaning plainer, we must pass on to consider the 
results which have followed from this new principle 
of ownership. We have seen how the power of the 
abstract community, as represented in its headman, 
~ naturally grew. Gradually, and by a process suffi- 
ciently comprehensible, the ruler of the community 
came by the sheer force of custom to regard the 
land as his own, and, subjgct to the vested rights of 
occupiers, his claim wag agquigsced in. It would 
hardly be correct to speak of this as 4n usurpation # 
it is rather a triumph of custom and legal fiction 
over the self-assertive instincts of individual life. 
A complete reversal of the original position had *~ 
now taken ,place. The land was now consideréd 
to belong to the lord of the*manor, subject to the 
rights of occupants and to the burden of maintaig- 
ing its inhabitants, who npw belong to the land arid 
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are regarded as ascripti glebae. The village com- 
munity was, as Mr. Seebohm describes it, the shell 
in which a segvile population existed. The lord 
was but the serf to whom custom had given a 
leading part. The subordination of the manorial 
lord to the superior lord, and of the superjor to the 
‘king, is a well-known developmert of the feudal 
system. It appears to be the opinion of the best 
authorities that the progress from the village com- 
munity to the feudal system has been continuous, 
and that there has been no violent transition. The 
advent of the later phases of feudalism*was acceler- 
‘ated in England by the arrival of the Normans, 
but there is every reason to believe that no generic 
change was made. By a series of natural trans- 
itions one form of tenure passed into another. The 
village community, the Teutonic mark, the Roman 
benefice, the manor of Saxon and “Norman times, 
are one and the same institution. Regarded from 
its ecclesiastical point of view the manor was the 
parish, an ominous name iv the history of the poor. 
'» Those persons whom the circumstances de- 
scribed had made the superiors in a stereotyped 
and customary system ‘Ofland tchure, were marked 
out}to be the ruless of the medizval state. The 
remainder‘ of the community sank into villenage. 
This is a point worth insisting on. We have 
attempted to show that the institution of property 
has-been a principal condition in the survival of 
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the human race, that progress on equitable and _ 


safe lines’ can only be made ky giving to the fullest 
extent scope to the individual instinct of self- 
yeservation which prompts each man to acquire 
“property. A system which checks this, which 
establishes inequality and shuts out from the en- 
“joyrhent and education of property a class of the 
population, is full of danger to the common weal. 


_ The first interference with the appropriating power - 


of the individual has by a natural train of causation 
given us the feudal system and all the inequalities 
ofia landed aristocracy. Property has thus played 
an, important part in determining the form, not 
only of our social arrangements, but also of our 
political government. Manorial rights and the 


property connected with them were thrown, as we - 
‘shave seen, into the hands of a limited class. Thus * 
a janded aristogracy was created, which was for . 


centuries to form the ruling caste in European ; 


society. Sir H. Maine has acutely pointed out ° 


that a governing class or aristocracy has always 
been based on the possession of property, Prowess 
in the field of battle was only one of the many 
ways to acquire tuc favour of the king, and to 
receive a reward in land and vaszals. The modern 
idea which “opposes aristocracy to wealth can 
claim no justification in the <ecord of history. 

If, then, we are correct in regarding these facts 
as the result of the first conflict between the op- 
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posing interests of the individual aaa the State, we 

shall conclude that the feudal system’ is nothing 
- more or less than the failure cf an attempt.to hold - 
land on a socialistic tenure. It is difficult to use. 
language which does not give a modern and inap- : 
propriate colouring to these incidents. ddeas of 
abstract justice, it need hardly be *said, are quite 
foreign to the mind of primitive societies, and 
ethical considerations have little or nothing to do 
with the early history of property. In modext 
days the ethical, philanthropic, socialistic instiget 
prompts men to use the central authority to attain. 
objects which appear to them to be desirable. ;Ig 
primitive times the same instinct, which for want 
of a better term we have called gregarious, seized, 
on the land as being the principal factor for secur- 
pte maintenance and wealth. The objectg, to which 
‘society was then striving were é objects which to us 
gre neither desirable nor interesting, and we pre- 
sume a later age will say the same of our ideals. 
The socialistic purpose of feugal communities was 
to make property subservient to the feudal ideal, 
to make and to maintain a military system, of 
which the king was the ‘head. A’ definite place in 





, acomplete system w3s given to €ach class of baron, 
tenant, serf, and cottager, who had dweiliag room 
‘in the land. It was a system of socialism more 
thorough than anything which has even been 
imagined by modern enthusiasts. 
ps 
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The division of England into manors must be 
dated back into prehistoric times. Just as the 
custom and rule of tie manor hadpestablished its 
ascendency over the inhabitants who lived within 
its limits, so an analogous process of warfare went 
on between the central or imperial authority and 
the jurisdiction of the manorial courts. The point 
has been set out with much force by Mr. Denton 
in his ‘History of the Fifteenth Century’ :— 

Long before Parliament met at Westminster and im- 
posed taxes and assisted in making laws for the whole 
kingdom, thé most important functions of such a parlia- 
ment weré performed by the manorial courts throughout 
England. ... It was not without remonstrance on the 
part -o€; suitors in these local courts, that Parliament and 
the king’s courts claimed after a time to pass laws 
affecting. manorial rights, and to adjudicate on matters 
touching the tenure of land and the customs of manors. 

The great work of Edward I. was to increase 
the power of the king’s courts and of the central 
government. The strong hand of the king and of 
his successors prevailed, and the lawyers invented 
a sanction for the procedure. ‘It is a fiction of 
our English tenures,’ says, Blackstone, ‘that the 
king is the universal lord and original proprietor 
ofeall the lands in his kingdom.’ Mr. Denton 
quotes authority for_ the following dictum: ‘Our 
law admits not anything, @ither real or personal, 
to go primo occupanti ; but where an owner can- 


not be found the common law gives it to the 
if © Ff (72 
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king’! This claim has its analogy in the custom 
of the manor, when “the estates even of “dere 
tenentes, on fail@re of heirs, escheated to the lord. 
The imperial central authority in course of time 
swallowed up and destreyed the manorial court. 
At the present day the shuttlecock is seat flying 
back in the other direction. Decentralisation, 
devolution of the duties of the imperial parliament 
to the county councils, is the fashion of the hour. 
It is to be feared that the further necessary devo- 
lution of administration from all centraliged govern- 
ment in favour of individual liberty, is no part of 
the creed of the modern politician. 

The land of England, then, was held on. a very 
complete system of service tenures. The distinc 
tion between the so-called free, tenants and those 
who, in name as well as realjty, were sewfs, seems 
to have been more apparent than re&l, for even the 
free tenants were dependent on their superior lord. 
Their freedom consisted only in the fact that they 
had commuted their .labgur,service and acquired 
the right of usMg their own labour; politically 
they still were under the contro], of the manorial 
system ; and many of the incidgnts of their tenure 
were of a servile origin. The nearest approachsto 
complete private property in dand is to be found 
in the grants of ‘boc l&nd’ made to the religious 
houses out of the foikland. Individuals appear to 

1 Callis’ Reading on Sewers, p. 45. 
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have been enabled to make colonies on the waste, 
and this class occupied a place next in importance 
to the free tenants.* Again, there was the class 
known as cotters, who occupied small holdings, 
and the serfs, who also held small farms, both on 
an entirely servile tenure. 

The land controlled by the lord of the manor 
was divided into the domain and the waste. His 
domain was cultivated by the servile labour of 
his tenants, who, in return for these services 
rendered to the ruling power, had their own allot- 
ments in fhe arable fields, and their rights in 
respect of the waste. When their due service was 
rendered, they were entitled to work for themselves. 
The inequalities established under this form of land 
tenure were increased and confirmed by other 
causes of, similar origin. The political system 
became basede essentially on the landed interest, 
and on the vassals and power which this bestowed. 

it was therefore necessary for its preservation 
to maintain intact the lordships which supported it. 
A subdivision of property and of the rights and 
power of property would have destroyed the 
privilege of the’ ruling’ caste, and would have 
impaired the efficiency of military feudalism. 
Primogeniture therefore, from this point of view, 
became under the feudal system a convenient and 
useful custom. But the younger sons of the ruling 
caste must be provided for, and the whole frame- 

= fr 
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work of society accommodated itself to this purpose. 
The foreign wars of our early Norman kings, the 
administration of the power ‘and revenue’ of the 
Church, afforded employment for the younger 
branches of noble familfes. Sinecures were in- 
vented, oppressive monopolies were grarfted, and 
official posts with handsome salaries and perqui- 
sites were created. Thus the power of the nobility 
was strengthened and consolidated, and provision 
was made for the disinherited at the expense of 
the productive industry of the country, 

Again, the poorer free tenants found their 
position in many cases less eligible than that of . 
slaves. The chronicler, Roger of Hoveden, tells us 
that when William I. devastated Northumbria, so 
great was the famine and misery that men were 
forced to sell themselves igto slavery The in- 
security both of life and property nfade men wish 
to attach themselves to the fortune of some 
powerful protector, and “ee tenants not unfre- 
quently made over the dand to some neighbour- 
ing lord, ‘in commendation.’ In return for this, 
the lord admitted the, donor ag his tenant, and 
agreed to give him the protectipn of the manor. 

In this brief oufline we have not attempted to 
enter into any of the inteyesting controversies 
which concern themselves with the extent of the 
freedom enjoyed by the members of the Teutonic 
mark, and how far this free¢om was ectipsed in the 
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early development of English land tenure. In the 
necessarily imperfect account given of the genesis of 
the feudal system, arfU of the rulin& caste which it 
maintained, one important fact is to be noted, 
namely, that when our gountry emerged into the 
light of kistorical times, a large proportion of its 
rural populatioh held land on a tenure which in 
many respects was of a servile nature. 

The history of medieval England, which follows 
on the period now described, is the history of the 
disentanglement of the individual from the tram- 
mels of serfdom and servile tenure. Amid what 
may fairly be described as an universal conspiracy to 
exalt the State and the classes in whose interest the 
State was administered at the expense of individual 
property and right, we shall witness an extraordi- 
nary powe of self-assertion and recuperation as 
being still at tke service of the individual. 

Naturam expellas furca, tamen usque recurret. 


We shall see, too, kow this attempt of the 
individual to reassert his position has been frus- 
trated, and how a false step once taken brings with 
it a long train of evils. |, - 

Human progressis a matter about which it is 
idl€é to be impatient. We cannot hope for regene- 
ration in the course of a lifetime. Rather we must 
regard man’s development in society asa portion of 
the evolution of the world, and make bold to ask for 
its consummation a perid of almost geological time. 
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CHAPTER III 


ENGLISH VILLENAGE 


IT would be presumptuous in one who is not a 
specialist to attempt any new reading of English 
history. Happily, in the subject now under con- 
sideration, there is a very general agreement as to 
facts. The difficulty lies in the interpretation of 
these facts. Some consensus of opinion has de- 
scribed the fifteenth century as the golden age of 
the English labourer. One is paturally inclined to 
distrust the glowing pictures of a prosperous past, 
which are too often drawn by pessimists as a 
ground for the disparagement of their own times. 
The golden age of such wyiters is too often found to 
be a mere zgnis fatuus, whjch vanishes when we 
attempt to exaMine it at close quarters. Indeed, 
there is nothing about which men differ more than 
in an attempt to estimate the amount of prosperity 
which exists in ally given community. Thisds a 
subject about which contemporaries cannot agree. 
Everyone who has considered the question must 
feel that, when attempting to gauge the happiness 
of bygone generations, he is dealing with facts 
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which are very ill ascertained and very liable to 
error. ¢ ; 

Thege is no need to dispute the characteristics 
which have been ascribed to the position of the 
labourer in the fifteenth century. The statement 
must, hewever, be considered relatively to the 
position of the ‘rest of the population, It is very 
possible that the condition of the labourer ap- 
proached nearer to the condition, of the higher 
classes than at any other period history. Mr. 
Thorold Rogers describes the time as one of rude 
plenty. It would be right, if we desire to under- 
stand the position, to accentuate the rudeness as 
well asthe plenty. When we reflect on the famines, 
the plagues, the skin diseases, the miserable quality 
of the food, the insecurity of life and property, 
the hovelg in which, the people lived, and the 
tyranny and eppression of a time of unsettled 
government, we shall probably think more of the 
rudeness and barbarism,of the whole nation than 
of the alleged plenty gnjgyed by the poor. 

Leading up to this period of alleged prosperity, 
our enquiry will follow in chronological order the 
development of the manorial system, whose origin 
weshave stated in the last chapfer. 

For many centuries agriculture and the trades 
connected with it were the frincipal, if not the only, 
industries in England, and as a starting-point we 


cannot do better than weproduce the picture of an 
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English manor in the thirteenth century as it is , 
drawn by Professor Rogers in his valuable work, 
‘Six Centuries‘>f Work and Wages.’ « 

The manor selected is the manor of Cuxham, in 
Oxfordshire. At the close of the thirteenth century 
this was the property of Merton Colleges Oxford, 
and. by good fortune there still exists considerable 
documentary evidence of the dealings of the lords of 
the manor with their tenants. The account may be 
taken as a représentative description of an English 
village for the first fifty years of thg fourteenth 
century. First, then, there was the lord to whom 
the manor house and the demesne belonged. On 
the other hand, were the tenants or occupiers of 
land within the limit of the manor. These last 
occupied their holdings on very various tenures, 

Under the lords of the manor, ze. tke warden 
and scholars of Merton College, thé two principal 
tenants were bound to render certain military ser- 
vices in circumstances and under conditions more 
or less clearly understogd «nd defined. These 
services were either commuted or commutable 
into a ‘scutage, or fixed yearly, payment. Next 
there was a free tenant whg held 3$ acres of. 
land, the portion of*his wife, at a rent of 35.a year, 
He besides had a messuage of 9 acres for which he ~ 
paid 1lb. of pepper, at Mr. Rogers’ valuation about 
1s. 6d. The rector of the parish held a part of the 
common arable field, for whsch he paid 2d. a year. 
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The prior of a neighbouring monastery had a 
messuage on condition of offering prayer for the 
soul of she donor. ‘The miller pafd a rent of 4os. 
a year, and the tenants were bound to bring their 
corn to his mill. Another tenant had a cottage, 
for whick he had to supply two lights in the church. 
The rest of the population were serfs (xadivs), or 
cottagers (cotterelli). On the estate there were 
13 families of the first and 8 of the second class. 
Each serf had a holding of not less than 12 acres 
of arable land, his rent was paid almost entirely in 
kind and in labour, of which the following are the 
principal items. He paid $¢. on November 12, and 
1a. whenever he brewed. He had to supply a 
quarter of wheat seed at Michaelmas; a peck of 
wheat, 4 bushels of oats, and 3 hens on Novem- 
ber 12; @ Christmas a cock and 2 hens and two 
pennyworth of bread. He had to plough, sow, 
and till half an acre of the lord’s land, as directed 
by the bailiff He had,also to reap for the lord 
three days, with one may hired at his own charges. 
Mr. Rogers estimates these payménts and services 
at gs., of which 35, must be, allowed for house rent. 
Thus the rent of” 2 acres of land was at the rate 
of 4d. per acre. Some of the Serfs appear to have 
held other lands, for bie hy they paid in labour 
about 2s. 4d. 

The cottagers held little more than a tenement 
with pom piece of ground attached, for which 
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they paid rent from rh 2d. to 2s. perannum. They 
were bound in addition to harvest and haywork, 
and in some instances to help*in the washing and 
shearing of sheep. At other times they were free 
labourers, or possibly craftsmen. The number of 
cottagers, comparatively to the serfs asd other 
occupying tenants, appears to have been small 
both in Cuxham and in the other manors mentioned 
by Mr. Rogers. The cottagers, however, like the 
serfs, occupied a definite position on the land. A 
thirteenth century village contained, says Mr. 
Rogers, from 60 to 70 inhabitants. The Cuxham 
village must have been somewhat larger. The 
modern area of the manor is 487 acres. The lord 
of the manor cultivated 1814 acres, he held perhaps 
about 60 more in fallow, in all about 240. The 
serfs held about 170 acres, and other 4enements 
accounted for perhaps 30 acres. Thus 440 acres 
out of 487 were under occupation, leaving only 
some 40 or 50 acres as cagmmon pasturage. Mr, 
Rogers, however, conjegtures that this conclu- 
sion may be ‘erroneous, and that the ancient 
boundaries probably left a much larger area of 
common land. on 

The lord of tHe manor by means of serwile 
labour cultivated, as we have geen, 181d acres. He 
was not always resident’; in the particular case of 
Cuxham, the college employed one of the serfs 
as bailiff, and the office descended from father to 
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son for several generations, in fact till the family 
were cut off in the great plague in 1348. Some- 
times, though rarely“at this period, the lord let his 
domain, but in all such instances the farm was let 
with the stock on it. Practically, such a tenant was 
rather ¢ bailiff than a farmer cultivating on his 
own account. At the end of the tenancy the stock 
had to be accounted for, and returned intact to 
the landlord. The capital was entirely supplied by 
the lord, and not by the tenant. 

The serf was in every way bound to the soil ; he 
could not leave to become a soldier or a priest, nor 
could he engage in trade or sell his cattle, without 
the leave of his lord. His domestic arrangements, 
even the marriage of his daughters, were under the 
control of his superior, and fines had to be paid on 
all the inyrortant transactions of his life. On the 
other hand hé was a peasant proprietor, holding 
his land on a fixed rent, on conditions that were 
not onerous, though -highly inconvenient and 
arbitrary. By the middle of the fourteenth century 
the labour rents had been very generally commuted 
into fixed money payments. 

With the highey class of tenant the process of 
commutation had begun even earlier. During the 
French wars of our early kings, the military tenants 
of the Crown found it inconvenient to leave their 
homes for foreign lands, and they became anxious 
to commute their servizes for a money payment or 
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scutage. Such an arrd gement was welcome to an 
impecunious king, to wnoma fixed revenue waseven 
more valuable than a supply ef fighting men. The 
same process went on with regard to the serf on 
the manor. In the earliest work on English hus- 
bandry, written probably” about 1249, Walter de 
Henley dwells on the great difficulty experiehost 
by the lord of the manor in exacting a due and 
diligent performance of the labour rent. Itis very 
obvious that forced labour must always have been 
carried out ina very perfunctory manner. Itis not, 
therefore, surprising that the manorial lords were 
willing to commute the labour due from their serfs 
into a fixed money payment. The tenants, on 
their part, were not averse to escape from the 
troublesome and ill-defined obligations under which 
they lay for a clear and explicit agreemgnt to pay 
a fixed yearly rent. 

It will be observed that, except the miller, there 
does not appear to have been any tradesman or 
artisan living within the manor of Cuxham. The 
village mill was a valuable monopoly for which the 
lord received a handsome rent, but with this ex- 
ception the subdivision ‘oflabour? as we understand 
it in modern times, avas unknown. There were,,of 
course, smiths, masons, and other domestic crafts- 
men scattered about in English villages, but in all 
probability they employed a considerable portion 
of their time on the land, either on their dwn 
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holding or on those of theirfneighbours. Further, 
beyond their own tools, they kept no stock of the 
materials of their tratle. The capitalist tradesman 
had not yet arisen. The raw material, the metal, 
the stones and mortar, the wood and other neces- 
saries, were supplied by the lord or farmer who had 
occasion for the services of the artisan. In other 
respects, also, the English agricultural home of the 
period was self-contained. Coarse linen and woollen 
material was manufactured at home by the women 
of the family. It is true that a considerable wool- 
spinning and weaving trade was springing up in 
Norfolk, and later in the south-west of England ; 
but the chief encouragement of this trade came 
not from English homesteads, but from the Flemish 
merchants who traded with the court and with the 
continent.g, = 

As already pointed out, the greater part of the 
population of England was attached to the soil, 
and derived its maintenance from agriculture. Nor 
is this a mere statement of an economic fact ; it was 
actually the law of the land. By‘ law of Athel- 
stane (924) it was ordained ‘ that lordless men of 
whom no law can pe got, the kindred be com- 
magded that they domicile hifa to folkright and 
find him a lord in the folkmote. This law gives 
the keynote of what may b€ called the early poor 
law and police legislation of our country. For the 


aa in question kad two objects in view, and 
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for its purpose it sch ght to sanction by legal 
enactment the customs handed down from the 
primitive economy of the village community. On 
the one hand it decreed that every man should 
have a settlement in some,manor or parish, and on 
the other hand that every manor or parish should 
be responsible for the conduct and good behaviour 
of its inhabitants. The subordination of all men to 
parochial, or, to speak more correctly at this date, 
to manorial jurisdiction, was a perquisite or right of 
the lord of the manor. At the same time it also 
conferred on all men a right to attach “themselves 
to the land of some particular manor. These two 
principles run through and explain most of the 
early legislation on the subject. On one side the 
law is always secking to bring back vagabonds 
and lawless men to the servitude of sgme lord. 
Against this the duty of the manor to be surety for 
the behaviour of those within its limits was clearly 
enacted. The humanitarian aspect of the poor law 
is of later date. The legislature of this time was 
wholly unable te protect industrious and compara- 
tively wealthy persons in the enjoyment of their 
property. The hands “of the government, itself 
often the greatest of marauders, were too full to 
allow it to think of the interests of the poor. 
Henry II. was an ablesand fowerful ruler, but a 
description of his royal progresses reads like the 
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bulating the country, andjlevying contributions 
without stint or mercy upon all who unhappily 
came within their reach.’ When this was the con- 
duct of the highest feudal authority in the land, 
it is hardly necessary to point out that respect 
for human life and property was not likely to be 
observed by the lower barons, in whose hands the 
local government of the country rested. There are 
numerous enactments against robbery and vaga- 
bondage, imposing barbarous penalties and mutila- 
tions to be inflicted on those who were found 
guilty of such offences. Many of them, notably the 
Statute of Winchester (13 Edward L., 1285), attempt 
to fix the responsibility for misconduct on the dis- 
trict which harbours the offenders : and, as already 
pointed out, ‘the most ancient statutes for regu- 
lating the, poor were enacted to repress vagrancy, 
not to provide for their maintenance.’ 

Such being the condition of the rural popula- 
tion, a word must now be said on the life of the 
town population of the period, There is, however, 
very little to be told. ‘The occupations of the town 
did not differ much from those of the country. 
The towns were mérely villages, and the great cities, 
whjch were in after ages to be the home of a teeming 
population, did not exist. The beginnings of trade 
were gathering in the towrs protected by charter, 
or round the walls of great monasteries, but it was 


the ar of the merchant rather than that of the 
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manufacturer. Manufacture was carried on in the 
home and by the hand. The trade of the towns, 
except the export of wool and occasionally of 
grain, both depending on the activity of the country 
industry, was confined tg the humbler domestic 
industries, and these on a very limited scale. Con- 
siderable numbers of serving men were retained in 
the trains of the great nobles and ecclesiastics and 
in the service of the monasteries and religious 
houses. The great insecurity of life and property 
hindered the material progress of the country. The 
surplus wealth was expended in civil and foreign 
war, and though all lived in a state of rude plenty, 
arts and manufactures were neglected. The towns, 
in fact, were merely the markets where the country 
produce was sold, and their business was entirely 
auxiliary to the business of the counfyy. The 
Government, both local and imperial, was always 
in search of sources of taxation, either for the legi- 
timate purposes of revenug, or more often with a 
design of enriching a royal favourite. It began, 
therefore, to graft to towns which were willing to 
pay for them, charters and monopolies both of 
market and manufacture. Considerable antagonism 
between the town 4nd the country in time aroge 
from this fact. The towns attempted to put re- 
strictions on the operations of the rural industries 
and to establish separate interests of their own, 
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interest of the country at ‘large. On the- whole, 
however, it was not tilla later date that the English 
towns kegan to exefcise an important influence on 
the economy of the English industria! classes. 

This state of things continued in force till about 
the middle of the fourteenth century. The charac- 
teristic event of the period was the gradual emanci- 
pation of a servile population, which was slowly but 
surely acquiring the position of a peasant proprie- 
tary. Mr. Hallam, after describing the degraded 
position of,the servile tenants, proceeds as follows : 


From so disadvantageous a condition as this of vil- 
lenage, it may cause some surprise that the peasantry of 
England should ever have emerged. The law incapaci- 
tating a villein from acquiring property placed, one would 
imagine, an insurmountable barrier in the way of his 
enfranchisement. It followed from thence, and is posi- 
tively sai’ by Glanvily that a villein could not buy his 
freedom because the price he tendered would already 
belong to his lord. And even in the case of free tenants 
in villenage it is not easy,to comprehend how their un- 
certain and unbounded services could ever pass into 
slight pecuniary commutations, much Jess how they could 
come to maintain themselves in their lands, and mock 
the lord with a nominal tenure according to the custom 


of the manor.! Ff 
6 


The explanation of this phenomenon will 
involve us, says the same authority, in a very 
obscure enquiry. The genuine history of man- 
kind 

f _) Hallam, Middle Ages, iii, 257, 59. 
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has been passed over wit, slight and partial notice by 
contemporary writers ; and our most patient industry can 
hardly at present put together enoygh of the fragments 
to suggest a tolerably clear representation of ‘ancient 
manners and social life. 

If we take what may be @onsidered as the simplest 
case, that of a manor divided into demesne lands of the 
lord’s occupation and those in the tenure of his villeins, 
performing all the services of agriculture for him, it is 
obvious that his interest was to maintain just so many of 
these as his estate required for its cultivation. 


In course of time, as alienation of parts of the 
manor took place, the lord required *a smaller 
amount of labour on his land. 

The purchasers under these alienations had occasion for 
labourers ; and these would be free servants in respect of 
such employers, though in villenage to their original lord 

. so these became hired labourers in husbandry for 
the greater part of the year. This perhaps was he origin 
of the free labourer. Some of the more fortunate villeins 
crept into property as well as freedom under the name of 
copyholders. 

Copyhold lands (says Mr, J. Williams, ‘Real 
Property,’ p. 336} are lands holden by copy of 
court roll, that is, the muniments of the title to 
such lands are copies of ‘the roll 6r book in which 
an account is kept of the proceedings in the court 
of the manor to which the lands belong. For all’ 
copyhold lands belong t>, and are parcel of some 
manor. The rise of the copyholder from a state of 
uncertainty to certainty of teaure appears to have 
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been very gradual. Britten, who wrote in the 
reign of Edward L, describes villeins as persons 
who might be ousttd from their tenements at the 
will of their lord. In the reign of Edward IIL, 
however, the entry of aJord on his copyholder was 
adjudgad lawful, ‘decause he did not do his services, 
by which he broke the custom of the manor,’ which 
seems to show that the lord could not at that time 
have ejected his tenant without cause. In the 
reign of Edward IV. the judges gave to copy- 
holders a certainty of tenure, so long as they per- 
form the duties which the custom of the manor 
requires, Hallam mentions another cause which 
contributed to form a class of hired labourers, 
namely, the facility with which villeins were able 
to escape from the place of their servitude. The 
law favgured the fugitive villein, and residence 
for a year ina walled town or borough barred the 
claim of the lord. By such means, concludes Mr. 
Hallam, a large proportion of the peasantry before 
the middle of the fourteenth century had become 
hired labourers instead of villeins. 

A very similar view is taken by the Bishop of 
Chester.! The history of the villein class in early 
Norman times is very obscurt. His position had 
suffered under the stringent and more developed 
system of feudalism intrSduced by the Normans. 
In Anglo-Saxon times his estate was one of de- 


¢ 4 Stubbs’s Comitutional History, i. 427. 
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pression, but not of helplessness. The distinctions 
among the lower class of tenants are far more 
minute than can be recognised at the present day. 
There were, according to the authority of Dooms- 
day Book, 25,000 servi, wlto must correspond, says 
the Bishop, to landless labourers, 82,000 Bordari, 
and *7,000 cotarii, classes which are not very 
distinct the one from the other, and 110,000 
villani; above these came the liberi homines and 
the socmanni. The tendency of law and social 
habit was to throw into one class of native or born 
villeins the whole of the population described as 
servi, bordarii, and villani. He quotes an entry in 
a document of the time of Henry I, in which the 
classes named are treated as part of the stock on 
an estate. The servus is said to have disappeared 
early and to have been merged in the semi-servile 
class of the villani. The Church made it a merit 
in a lord to grant manumission to his villeins, ‘but 
it by no means follows that manumission was a 
benefit, if thereby the newly-enfranchised lost his 
claim to be maintained on the lord’s land and must . 
forthwith look for new service or {hrow himself on 
the chances of war or trade.” a 

These causes no doubt were leading to the 
establishment of a labouring. class who were not 


paid, as were the ordinary peasantry, by a grant 
sal teed Rhea Taw lawns TA Aree ae tree mee. 
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his freedom ; others were more fortunate, and in 
order to explain the process of their emancipation, 
where the facts are so obscure, we are tempted to 
rely on the natural probability of the case, and to 
lay emphasis on the Words of Mr. Hallam, that 
many at this period crept into property as well as 
freedom under the name of copyholders, and* thus 
to attribute the enfranchisement which, all agree, 
was taking place, to the natural self-assertion ‘of 
individual life. At this juncture, namely, at the 
middle of -the fourteenth century, an event oc- 
curred which precipitated the change, and, for the 
moment, entirely altered the aspect of the situa- 
tion. 
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CHAPTER IV 


THE BLACK DEATH AND THE DIVORCE OF 
THE LABOURER FROM THE LAND 


THE most probable estimate of the population 
at the beginning of the fourteenth century, gives 
the number at about 2,350,000,! “For many 
reasons it appears likely that population was not 
at this date increasing at a very rapid rate. 
Famines, notably those of 1315 and 1321, the 
absence of sanitary and medical skill, and the in- 
security of life must all have tended to keep down 
the increase of numbers. It is, moreover, an 
observed fact that, among a peasant proprietary, 
population does not increase faster than the sus- 
tenance which has to support it. It is difficult to 
estimate what power of expansion there may have 
been through reclamation of waste land; there is 
no evidence, however, that agrictltural skill was at 
all progressive. Root crops and grasses wgre 
entirely unknown. These, in, fact, were not intro- 
duced into England til the “seventeenth century. 
While agriculture rested under the disadvantage 
1 McCulloch, Account of Batish Empire, i. 396. : 
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of the mest primitive form of the common field 
system, it is not likely that increasing wealth 
offereds much encouragement to an increase of 
population. There is no evidence, in fine, that 
anything in the nature of over-population existed 
at the téme. 

In 1348-1349, at a period when the numbers 
of the people were by no means excessive, the 
country was visited by the terrible calamity of 
the Black Death. Various computations are 
given of the mortality that ensued. Estimates, 
accepted by the gravest modern historians, declare 
that from one-third to one-half of the whole popu- 
lation perished. Contemporary historians place 
the mortality at nine-tenths of the whole popula- 
tion. This extraordinary misfortune threw the 
entire rugal economy of England into confusion. 
The unprecedented mortality established a labour 
famine. Royal proclamations were issued, stringent 
acts of parliament were passed, to compel labourers 
to work at the old rate.of wages. Neither pro- 
clamation nor acts were of much‘avail. A great 
increase of wages at once took place, and without 
doubt the prospects and condition of the labourer 
fox hire were greatly improved. Mr. Rogers 
calculates that in the period between 1350-1400, 
the rise in agricultural wagés was from 40. per cent. 
to 70 per cent. at the very least. It was probably 
more. , At harvest tim it amounted to treble the 
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former rate. The wages of women were doubled 
or even trebled. The value of. artisan labour 
rose from 50 per cent. to 90 per cent. “At the 
same time there was no rise in the price of agri- 
cultural produce, which would oblige the labourer 
to spend more in the purchase of his daify bread. 
Rent fell in many instances to one-third of its 
former amount. In a word, the labourer became 
the master of the situation. 

It is generally assumed that the disaster of 
the Black Death ensured the triumph of labour, 
and prepared the way for the alleged prosperity of 
the following century. The advantage which the 
catastrophe gave to the hired labourer is indubit- 
able, but there appear to be some larger questions 
involved. It must be remembered that the pro- 
sperity of the country at thiseperiod rest®d on the 
wide distribution of ownership in the principal 
factor of production, namely land. Further, there 
were two alternatives by which the villein or unfree 
labourer could creep intoeproperty and freedom : 
one, by eluding his servitude and becoming a free 
labourer away from the place where his service 
was due ; the other, by clinging to his land and 
gradually commuting his labour rent. for the safer 
and more definite tenure of sopyhold. The ex- 
traordinary and fictitious value given to hired 
labour, by reason of the sudden decimation of the 
population, gave a strong ignpulse to the first of 
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these alternatives. The equilibrium of healthy 
progress was disturbed, and encouragement was 
given to the formation of the agricultural labouring 
class. A further step was taken in the divorce of 
classes from property. #t is true that for long the 
evil restilts of this did not show themselves. Down 
to the end of the fifteenth century wages remained 
high, and, as already stated, this century is often 
termed the golden age of the English labourer; 
but we cannot regard as favourable to the best 
interests of our country a train of circumstances 
which separated from the rest of society a labour- 
ing caste. At this juncture of history it was the 
fate of the agricultural labourer to relinquish, for 
the sake of a momentary advantage, his hold upon 
the land. Henceforward the landless class grew 
and mult?plied with elarming rapidity. The course 
of events had deprived them of a share in the 
principal productive factor, and they lost or never 
acquired the instincts of prudence and self-restraint 
which have always -lominated the domestic 
economy of a peasant proprietary. Acquisition 
of property, by means of.thrift and careful hus- 
bandry, as a poseible course of conduct faded 
ffom the horizon of the labourer’s hope. He 
became content to #ve and multiply on the main- 
tenance provided by wagedom. For the time 
employment was plentiful, and his reliance thereon 
scemed to be justified ; but when population had 
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attained to its old limit the fallacious character of 
this reliance became apparent. A consideration 
of what might have been is seldom profitable, 
but with a view of making our meaning clear, 
it is suggested that if thé orderly development of 
society had been suffered to continue, the iftdividual 
woutd have gradually become disentangled from 
the trammels of feudalism, and have crept into 
property and freedom under the name of copy- 
holder. Thus the institution of the agricultural 
labouring caste might have been averted, and the 
whole history of industry might have been different. 
But such speculation is idle. It is freely admitted 
that the sudden enhancement of the value of labour 
was not the only cause capable of producing the 
result described. The same condition might have 
been brought about by a totally differen? chain of 
circumstances, as indeed has happened in other 
countries, 

To complete our picture of the effect of the 
Black Death, we have yet to consider the change 
which it occasioned in the condition of the land- 
lords and larger farmers. Their position was 
indeed very serious, They were obliged to pay 
higher wages and higher prices for those marfu- 
factured articles in whigh wages were a large ele- 
ment of cost, but they received the old low rates 
for agricultural produce. What was to be done? 
If they were unable to secure _ labour at more 
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reasonable rates, the profit of their industry was 
gone. To escape from this difficulty they invoked 
the power of the State, which was ruled by members 
of their own class. An attempt was made to re- 
turn to the old system of forced labour. Tenants 
had very generally commuted their labour rent, 
and would only labour at the new scale of high 
wages. The law of the land was called into action 
to revoke the contract and to enable the lord to 
extract the old Jabour dues from his semi-enfran- 
chised tenaatry. It is worthy of note that the 
enactments of the famous Statute of Labourers, 
which was passed immediately after the year of 
the Black Death, were directed as much to forcing 
people to labour as to regulating the rate of wages. 
It was ordered in this important statute that no 
labourer Shall declin> to labour at the customary 
wages of 1347, that is, of the year before the plaguc. 
Labourers are not to quit service on pain of im- 
prisonment. The manor court, the court in which 
the influence of the mcnoria] lord was supreme, 
was charged with the enforcement of these regula- 
tions. Artisans ~ere made liable to the same or 
similar conditions.~ Alms were not to be given to 
able-bodied persons. Lords of manors were for- 
bidden to pay morc than. the customary rate of 
wages. Wages so paid were liable to confiscation 
to the king. Food was to be sold at reasonable 
prices. The Act may be described as an attempt 
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to regulate the confusion which arose from the 
labour famine caused by the Black Death. The 
preamble of the Act sets out tMe scarcity of eervants, 
who seeing their masters’ necessity will not serve 
unless they receive excessive wages, and states that 
many prefer to beg rather than work fr lower 
wages. In the spirit of the old legislation it is 
ordered that every man who has no proper land of 
his own, nor having of his own whereof he may 
tive, shall be bound to serve him, which him shall 
require and take only the wages accustomed to be 
given in the places where he oweth to serve. 
Workmen in towns are prohibited from going out 
in summer ‘if they may serve in the same town,’ 
An exception is made in favour of harvesting 
labourers from the counties of Stafford, Lancaster, 
and Derby, the people of Craven and, from the 
marches of Wales and Scotland, who may go and 
come in safety as heretofore. This last provision 
affords evidence that even jn earlier times the rural 
population in the grain-growing country was not 
sufficient for thesharvest. A similar Act was passed 
two years later, and may be regarded as a proof of 
the inoperativeness of the Statute of Labourers, for 
all these regulation were of little avail, and the law 
was evaded in every peeeible way. Mr. Rogers 
points out a very curi8us instance of this, which 
occurs in the account of the bailiff of Cuxham 
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payment of labourers for threshing wheat at $d. per 
day. The entry is then corrected and 3¢. sub- 
stituted,-and similar“corrections occur throughout 
the account. Mr. Rogers suggests that this device 
was adopted for the purpose of evading the Statute 
of Labovrers. 

But the landlord interest did not give way 
without a struggle. Although direct legal enact- 
ment proved of no avail, a continuous attempt was 
made to enforce the expiring system of servile 
labour. This appears to be the explanation of the 
rebellion of Wat Tyler in 1381.. The popular 
account, which attributes the outbreak to an insult 
offered to Tyler’s daughter by one of the tax- 
gatherers, will hardly explain the wide-spread and 
apparently organised rising which took place. 

The object of the rebellion was to obtain the 
formal abolition of “servitude. The insurgents 
demanded abolition of slavery for themselves and 
for their children, low rents, and the right to buy 
and sell in all fairs and markets. The incidents of 
the struggle are well-known. The king yielded to 
the demand of the rebels, but when the concession 
was reported to Parliament, the reply was— 

<That all grants of liberties and manumission to the said 
villeins and bond tenants obtained by force are in dis- 


herison of them the Lords anc Commons, and to the de- 
struction of the realm and therefore nul! and void, their 
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The protest of the Lords and Commons was 
quite unable to stem the stream. High wages 
continued to be paid, and the fenants succeeded in 
making good their claim to freedom. 

To save themselves frem ruin and to turn their 
land to some valuable purpose, the landlosds were 
obliged to look round for other and less objection- 

_ able expedients. The first plan resorted to by the 
landlord seems.to have been a change in his plan 
of farming. Up to this time he had cultivated his 
land himself by means of servile or hired labour. 
When this system could no longer be carried on 
profitably, owing to the emancipation of their serfs 
and the high rate of wages, it became customary 
for the landlord to let his land with the stock on it 
to a farmer, or, if the estate was a large one, to 
more than one farmer. The tenant with bis family 
did the greater part of the work, and could manage 
more economically than a landlord who was de- 
pendent on a bailiff for supervision. 

Some of the accounts kept under this form ‘of 
lease have been ¢xamined by Mr. Rogers. 

It appears that a balance-sheet was made .out 
at the end of each year. The tenant was obliged 
to keep up the tale Of the stock which belonged to 
the landlord. Over and aboye this the landlord 

‘received a rent, and the tenant made as much 
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not capitalists ; but if theif farming was profitable, 
they soon saved money, and by purchase of stock: 
on theiz own account the form of leas changed ; 
very naturally into something like its present form. 
Such an event was not ainimportant in preparing: 
the wa; for a new order of things. According 
to the computation of Mr. Rogers, land rented at 
6d. an acre was worth about twelve to sixteen 
years’ purchase, that is to say from 6s. to 8s. per 
acre. The stock upon it, at the lowest computation, 
must have been worth from 16s. to 20s. per acre.’ 
Under the old system, when both stock and land 
belonged to the same person, the landowner must 
have had more personal than real property, and al- 
though the custom of primogeniture was universal. 
as regards land, he was still able to make pro- 
vision for his younger children without burdening 
his land. Under the new system, landlords who 
did not cultivate their own land had not of neces- 
- sity any personal property, out of which legacies 
could be given to younger children. The difficulty 
was met to some extent by the absorption of 
younger sons into the ranks of the clergy, profes- 
sional soldier, and merchant class. Hume notes 
(sol. iii, chap. xxvi., p. 404) that the company of 
merchant adventurers in London had by their own 
authority debarred all other merchants of the king- 
dom from trading in the great marts of the Low - 
“Countries unless each trader previously paid to 
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them the sum of near ¥6/; a sum which at that 
date must have been almost prohibitive. At this 
“time the trade to ¢he Low CouStries was the prin- 
cipal, if not the only, outlet for English exports. 
_We can readily believe that, this valuable monopoly 
was not maintained without due advantage being 
taken, of it by the protégés and dependents of the 
ruling class. 

There were, moreover, causes which operated 
to make the smaller tenants give up their holdings. 
When the famine was at its worst, rents, if is stated, 
fell, and land went out of cultivation. It was 
almost impossible to get land tilled on any terms. 
Yet, notwithstanding the extraordinary dislocation 
of trade, the price of provisions did not rise. Of 
course there were so many less mouths to feed, 
and the demand being less the tice was less ; but 
this consideration does not balance the enhance- 
ment of price which might have been expected 
to follow so terrible a catastrophe. By way of 
explanation, one might conjecture that in virtue. 
of the Statute of Mabourers there was some return 
to servile labour ; it must also be remembered that 
landlords were capitalists, and where they could 
not force they hired Tabour. In this way labours 
was concentrated on certain Pogtions of the land. 
‘The seasons besides were good and the harvest ° 
plentiful for the years following the great pestilence ; 
small tenants also found they zould make a larger 
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income as labourers, and allowed their land to go 
out of cultivation and return to the waste. By 
means of this corfcentration of labour the supply 
of food was kept adequate to the population, and 
prices did not rise... 

Brt the expedient of handing over his land to 
the capitalist farmer was not the only resource of 
the landlord. The English wool trade had always 
been a flourishing one, and English wool found a 
ready market in the Low Countries. Somewhat 
later a great impetus was given to the cultivation 
of wool by the rise of prices which took place about 
the middle of the sixteenth century. In 1349 and 
for nine years following the average price of wool 

_ was 7s. Id. per tod of 28 lbs. In 1400-1430 the 
average price was 8s. 14@. From 1431-1541 the 
average fell to 55. 43 ld, and from 1541~1580 the 
average price was as high as 17s. 4a. There is 
evidence, moreover, that, notwithstanding this fluc- 
tuation in price, the wool trade was a profitable 
industry. The sheep farm requires very little hired 
labour, and if prices were remunerative the landlords 
were irresistibly drawn to turn their domain into 
pasture land. “If we were to take the opinion of 

ewriters of the beginning of the sixteenth century 
we should be compelled to attribute the decay of 
prosperity entirely to tHe conversion of arable into 
pasture land. Undoubtedly this was one of the 
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landless labourer to the precariousness of his posi- 
tion, but the causes lay somewhat deeper. The 
element of change is one which*must be reckoned 
with in the industry and commerce of any country. 
Our business is rather to invagtigate the causes which 
make an industrial country ‘unfit to encounter a 
diversion of its industries into new and more profit- 
able channels. It is not reasonable to attribute 
the suffering which generally accompanies these 
changes to the alteration in trade which is natural 
and inevitable, but we should rather rgfer it to 
some defect in the social condition of a people 
who cannot overcome a difficulty of almost every- 
day occurrence. The increased demand for English 
wool arose from certain natural, legitimate, and 
inevitable causes. Such difficulties as these must 
be encountered in all human progress. If is no 
explanation to say that the alleged decay of 
prosperity in the sixteenth century arose from the 
conversion of arable into pastyre land. The ques- 
tion to be answered is: What was the condition 
of a people which‘allowed itself to be involved in 
misery and suffering by the diversion of its in- 
dustries into more profitable changes ? Before we 
attempt to answer this*question, itt may be desirable « 
to make a short summary of the state of the 
country at the end of the “afteenth century. We 
have seen that, until the land had fully recovered 
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had again reached its normal limit, there was 
naturally enough a very general state of content. 
The demand for ldbour was greater than the supply, 
and wages ruled high. Land was still widely held 
among small tenants, and all classes were well off. 
But amid this prosperity there were elements of 
decay. High wages had tempted men tq leave 
their land and become labourers. Landlords were 
turning arable land into pasture, and were finding 
it profitable. There was thus less employment 
for laboyrers, and population was increasing and 
regaining its former numbers. It was inevitable 
that before long a pinch should come. The labourer 
was soon to find the Jabour market fully stocked, 
and the certainty of employment less. On the 
other hand, the soil, on which he once had a fixed 
though. semi-servile tenure, had passed to other 
hands and to other purposes, and he could not 
again reinstate himself on the land. The landless 
labourer plying for, hire had already become a 
feature in the social ecgnomy of rural England. His 
lot remained tolerable, so long &s wages were high 
and employment plentiful, owing to the dearth of 
labour, but the, vaunted prosperity of the time 
eseems to have been doomed to vanish as soon as 
population recovered ay former limit. If we pass 
from these details of the social condition of the 
country and survey for a moment the political 
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shall find much to corroborate the view which we 
have taken. The era under gpnsideration com- 
mences with the accession of the house of Lancaster, 
and when it ends the Tudors were firmly seated 
on the throne. The period is filled up with a long 
series of civil and foreign wars. By the time of the 
seventh Henry the power of the feudal nobility had 
exhausted itself in war, and the enfranchisement 
of the villein was complete. Hume in his 23rd 
chapter describes the commutation of rents paid in 
service and in kind into the definite formf a fixed 
money lease, and proceeds :— 


After this manner villenage went gradually into disuse 
throughout the more civilised parts of Europe. The 
interest of the master as well as the slave concurred in 
this alteration. The latest laws which we find in England 
for enforcing or regulating this speqjes of servitude were 
enacted in the reign of Henry VII. 


As early as 1415, the military feudal system 
may be said to have broken Gown. At that date 
was held the first commissiofof array. The feudal 
obligations of the barons had been commuted, and 
no longer sufficed to supply the kin with soldiers. 
Henry V. had to resort to a speci®s of conscription 
in order to carry on his French wars. The rapa- 
cious and rigorous govesnment of Henry VII. 
crushed still farther the power of the nobility, and 
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without some statute against inordinate retinues 
of retainers. There is a story of his remarking on 
the retinue of the Earl of Oxford, who entertained 
him at his castle of Heningham, ‘By my faith, 
my lord, I thank you for your good cheer, but I 
cannot allow my laws to be broken in my sight. 
My attorney must speak with you.” Oxford is 
said to have paid 15,000 marks for this offence. 
The fall of the feudal nobility gave an opening for 
the rise of the lower classes of society. At the 
same tinfe the baronage had been the principal 
check on the power of the Crown. On the ruin of 
the baronage rose the arbitrary power of the Crown. 
But in the meantime the peasantry profited by the 
change. The fifteenth century, says Mr. Freeman,! 
speaking from a constitutional point of view, was 
in some respects z time when things went back. 
Owing to this decay of the baronage, Parliaments 
were less independent than those of earlier times. 
A Parliament of Hénry VI. passed the most re- 
actionary measure tha. a parliament ever did pass 
that by which the qualification for a county elector 
was narrowed ‘to those freeholders whose estates 
were of the yearfy value of 40s. Forty shillings of 
“that period is equivalent in modern value to 4o/. 
The preamble to’ this statute rehearses that the 
county elections had been made by very great out- 
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within the same counties, of which most part was 
people of small substance. 7 

In the following chapters, we must endéavour 
to follow the fortunes of this people of small 
substance, who had crept into property and freedom, 
and also those of the landless labourer wlfo had 
gained freedom but not property during the period 
we have just surveyed. 


« 
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CHAPTER V 


THE INCREASE OF SHEEP-FARMING, AND “THE 
GROWTH OF A PROLETARIATE . 


WE have already in the last chapter dwelt on the 
conversior of arable land into pasture, and on the 
enclosures of the waste for the purpose of sheep 
farming. We have assigned this phenomenon to 
what we believe to have been its real cause. It 
was a natural and inevitable step, resulting from the 
high price of labour and the profitable character 
of the imdustry of eheep-farming. In the social 
changes which this involved, the country was 
brought face to face with a difficulty which must 
sooner or later have made itself felt. Undoubtedly, 
labourers dependent slely on the sale of their 
labour suffered from the decrease of arable farm- 
ing. So, at arother time, operatives have been 
thrown out of wask by changes in trade, and by 
fhe introduction of machinery. The process is a 
familiar one, even at the present day. 

A contemplation of such incidents has provoked 
the modern socialist to say that the productive 
machinery of the courtry should be in the hands of 
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Government, and that industrial enterprise should 
be manipulated in the interest of the classes who 
have nothing but their labour to sell. The eco- 
nomist, on the other hand, points out that Govern- 
ment organisation of labour will not prevent 
changes in the currents and direction of trade, and 
insists that the right way for a people to meet 
these inevitable fluctuations is by giving increased 
facility for individual ownership, and that this can 
only be done by removing not by increasing the 
restrictions on the mobility of propesy. If the 
productive machinery of the country were vested 
in Government, society would be even more im- 
potent than it is at present. It would be impos- 
sible for the State to adopt a new and improved 
system of manufacture or agriculture, because of 
the vested rights of those whg were intesested in 
old and antiquated methods of production. Change 
can best be encountered by that society in which 
property is most widely distgibuted. All men are 
there interested in the pregent state of things, but 
they will be als$ anxious to avail themselves of 
new markets, to turn their property to new uses, to 
adopt new machinery, and so decrease the demand 
on human toil. TRese are the conditions which 
make progress productive of kealth and happiness 
to all. It is the absence of these conditions that 
has made modern civilisation a by-word to the 
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At the period of which we are now speaking 
society had been brought face to face with one of 
the resiilts of the impotence of the feudal system, 
that first attempt to administer property on a 
socialistic basis. 

As ‘we have seen, complete’ private ownership 
in land had been carefully made impossible. Yet 
owing to the natural self-assertion of the indi- 
vidual, labourers were creeping into freedom and 
property by means of copyhold tenure. The great 
labour fanrine, which followed the Black Death, 
threw all things into confusion, and gave effect to 
the divorce of population from property. 

The creeping into freedom by means of pro- 
perty became less easy and less inviting than the 
manumission to be gained by hired labourers, 
through eeliance on wagedom. The risks attached 
to property compared unfavourably with the cer- 
tainty of continuous and well-paid work on the 
property of others. @hese circumstances estab- 
lished, as we have seen,the agricultural labouring 
class, and on the first important change of our 
national marketscalamity was bound to overtake 
the unpropertied part of our population. 

* The moralists and popular politicians of a day 
when social phenomena had been but little studied, 
were entirely deceived by what they saw. They 


almost unanimously attribute the sufferings of the 
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farming. It may be worth while to set out at some 
length the contemporary opinion of the subject. 
It has a strange resemblance to languagé which 
we hear at the present day, and it illustrates 
the fact that industrial crises are by no means of 
only modern occurrence, and further tha@ though 
the soccasion may be a change of trade, yet the 
causes lie much deeper, and remain a permanent 
menace to the prosperity of perhaps all known 
forms of industrial society. 

A striking view of the situation is presented 
by Bacon, in his ‘ Life of Henry VII.’ The king 
directed a statute of ‘singular policy’ to remedy 
some of the evils complained of. 


For enclosures at that time began to be more frequent, 
and arable land which could not be manured without 
people and families was turned gnto pasture,svhich was 
easily rid by a few herdsmen ; and tenancies for years, 
lives, and at will, whereupon much of the yeomanry lived, 
were turned into demesnes. This bred a decay of people, 
and by consequence a decay “of towns, churches, tithes, 
and the like. Thg king lik&wise knew full well, and in 
no wise forgot, that there ensued withal upon this decay 
a diminution of subsidies and taxes. For the more 
gentlemen ever the lower books of subsidies. For the 
remedying of this inconvenience the king’s wisdom was 
admirable and the parliament’s at that time. 

< € 

The ordinance was that all houses of husbandry 

should be maintained and kept up for ever, together 


- 
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and occupied with them. The penalty attached to 
neglect was forfeiture to the king. The object of 
the king, says Lord Verulam, was to prevent the 
disappearance of a middle class of people, who 
furnished in his opinion the best foot soldiers, For 
he argués :— 


If a state run most to noblemen and gentlemen, and 
that the husbandmen and ploughmen be but as their 
work folks and labourers, or else mere cottagers who are 
but housed beggars, you may have a good cavalry, but 
never good s{able bands of foot, and this is to be seen in 
France and Italy and some other parts abroad, where in 
effect all is noblesse or peasantry. 


The passage quoted proves that the observant 
Henry VIL, as early as the fourth year of his reign, 
saw the change which was coming about in the 
social condition of bis people. The king had a 
shrewd eye to subsidies and good bands of foot. 
Cottagers and labourers are ‘but housed beggars,’ 
and the middle class of people the best payers of 
subsidy. Viewing the matter in the light of subse- 
quent history, we see even more clearly than Henry 
and his great historian the importance of the crisis. 
A divorce of numbers from property was taking 
place. Our labouring classes were thrown back 
into a condition in which motives arising out of 
the possession of property had no play. A class 
of agricultural labourers depending solely on their 
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now growing into importance, with artisans, and 
when the industrial revolution of the eighteenth 
century dawned, a class of operatives was ready, 
accustomed to a bare maintenance, bereft for 
generations of all the prudent instincts of pro- 
perty, and willing to increase and multiply with a 
recklessness characteristic of a low state of civilisa- 
tion. The progeny thus brought into the world 
were not subject to decimation by famine and 
pestilence, the natural scourges of a low condition 
of civilisation: the propertied classes, stepped in, 
and by means of the employment given by an 
expanding trade, and where that failed by means 
of a compulsory poor law, maintained and fos- 
tered the growth of an unpropertied army of 
labourers. : 

The ‘singular policy’ of the astute, monarch 
was, it need hardly be said, quite inoperative ; and 
the complaint grew louder under the reign of his 
son. Sir Thomas More, writing in 1515-1516 in 
his ‘ Utopia, speaks of the numbers of discharged 
soldiers and sesving-men, who wander about the 
country. Thieving was so common that twenty 
men were hanged on one gallows. More repro- 
bates this state of things, saying that men orly 
thieve when they can do no better. He also 
‘checks landlords for reht-raising.’ Another cause 
of stealing he goes on to say is :— 
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That your sheep, which were wont to be so meek and 
tame and so small eaters, now, as I hear say, be become 
so great, devourers ard so wild, that they eat up and 
swallow down the very men themselves. They consume, 
destroy, and devour whole fields, houses and cities. For 
look in what part of the realm doth grow the finest and 
therefore dearest wool, there noblemen and gentlemen, 
yea, and certain abbots, holy men no doubt, not content- 
ing themselves with the yearly revenues and profits that 
were wont to grow to their forefathers and predecessors 
of their lands, nor being content that they live in rest 
and pleasure, nothing profiting, nay, much noying the 
public weal, eave no ground for tillage, they enclose all 
into pastures, they throw down houses, they pluck down 
towns, and leave nothing standing, but only the church 
to be made a sheep-house. . . . Therefore that one 
covetous and insatiable cormorant and very plague of his. 
native country may compass about and enclose many 
thousand acres of ground together within one pale or 
hedge, the. husbandmen be thrust out of their own, o1 
else either by coveyn and fraud or by violent oppression 
they be put besides it, or by wrongs and injuries they 
be so weried that they be compelled to sell all; by one 
means therefore or anothe:, cither by hook or crook, they 
must needs depart away, 7oor, selye, wretched soules, 
men, women, husbands, wives, fatherless children, widows, 
woeful mothers with their young babes and their whole 
household, small in substance and much in number, as 
husbandry requireth {many bands.- All their household 
stuff which is very little worth, though it might well 
abide the sale; yet being suddenly thrust out, they 
be constrained to sell it for a thing of nought. And 
when they have wandered abroad till that be spent, what 
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or else go about a-begging, and yet then also they be cast 
in prison as vagabonds, because they go about and work 
not, whom no man will set to works though they never so 
willingly profer themselves thereto. For one shepherd 
or herdsman is enough to eat up with cattle that ground 
to the occupying whereof about husbandry many hands 
were requisite. And this is also the cause why victuals 
be now in many places dearer. Yea, beside this the 
price” of wool is so risen that poor folks who were wont 
to work it and make cloth thereof, be now able to buy 
none at all, and by this means very many be forced to 
forsake work and to give themselves to idleness... . 
And though the number of sheep increase yever so fast, 
yet the price falleth not one mite, because there be so 
few sellers. For they be almost all comen to a few rich 
men’s hands whom no need forceth to sell before they 
lust, and they lust not before they may sell as dear as 
they lust. 


Such is the bitter cry uttered by one of the 
most eminent men of letters of the time. Nor is 
the picture drawn somewhat later, by the popular 
theologians of the day, much brighter. 

Latimer, preaching sgme thirty years later 
(ie. on March *8, 1549) before the new king, 
Edward VI., bitterly inveighs against the sins of 
the time. He spares not the king himself, nor 
the lawyer, nor the* physician, nor the merchant, 
all of whom are inclined to seek ‘too much’ 
and to be covetous, ard he thus addresses the 
landlords, whom he evidently thinks the worst 
offenders :-— 
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You landlords, you rent-raisers, I may say you step- 
lords, you unnatural lords, you have for your possessions 
yearly too much. Fo» that before went for 2of, or 4od. 
by year (which is an honest portion to be had gratis in 
one lordship of another man’s sweat and labour), now is 
let for s0/. or too/. by year. Of this cometh this mon- 
strous nd portentous dearth. . . . I tell you, my lords 
and masters, this is not for the King’s honour. Furder 
more, if the King’s honour (as some men say) standeth 
in the great multitude of people, then these grasiers, 
enclosers, and rent-rearers are hinderers of the King’s 
honour. For where as have been a great many of 
householders and inhabitants, there is now but a shep- 
herd and his dog, so they hinder the King’s honour 
most of all. My lords and masters, I say also that all 
such proceedings, which are against the King’s honour, 
.... do plainly intend to make the yeomanry slavery 
and the clergy ‘shavery.’ For such works are all singular 
private wealth and commodity. We of the clergy had 
too much. but that is taken away and now we have too 
little. But for mine own part I have no cause to complain, 
for I thank God and the King I have sufficient, and God 
is my judge I came not to crave of any man anything, 
but I know them that have too little. There lyeth a great 
matter by these improprietions ; great reformation is to 
be bad in them. I know. ... thé great gain goeth 
another way. My father was a yeoman and had no lands 
of his own ; only ’he had a farm of iii. or iii pound by 
year at the uttermosi and hereupon he tilled so much as 
kept half a dozen men. He had walk for 300 sheep and 
my mother milked xxx kine.. He was able and did find 
the King a harness, with himself and his horse, while he 
came.to the place that he should receive the King’s 
wacee T can remember that I buckled his harness when 
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he went into Black Heath Field. He kept me to school 
or else I had not been able to preach to the King’s 
majesty now. He married my sisters with 5/7. or 20 
nobles a piece. . . . He kept hospitality for his poor 
neighbours and some alms he gave to the poor, and all 
this he did of the said farm. While he that now hath it 
payeth 162. by the year or more, and is not ableto do 
any thing for his prince, for himself, nor for his children, 
or give a cup of drink to the poor. Thus all the enhan- 
cing and rearing goeth to your private commodity and 
wealth. . . . But let the preacher preach till his tongue 
is worn to the estumps, nothing is amended... . In 
this realm there are a great many of folks « amongst 
many I know but one of tender zeal, at the motion of his 
poor tenants hath let down his lands to the old rents for 
their relief. For Goddes love, let him not be a Phenix. 
Let.him not be alone, let him not be as a hermit closed in 
a wall, some good man follow him and do as he giveth 
example. Surveyors there be that greedily gorge up their 
covetousness, guttes hand makers I mean (honestymen I 
touch not), but all such as survey they make up their 
mouths, but the commons be utterly undone by them. 
Whose bitter cry ascending to the God of Sabaoth, the 
greedy pit of hell burning fire (without great repentance) 
do tarry and look for them. A sedress God grant. For 
surely there are but “two things that do comfort me, I 
would despair of redress. One is that the King’s majesty 
when he cometh to age, will be a redress to these things 
so out of frame. Giving example by" letting down his 
own lands first and then enjoin his subjects to follow him. 
The second hope I have is that thesgeneral accompting 
day is at hand, the dreadful day of judgement I mean, 
which shall make an end of all these calamities and 
miseries, 
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Latimer in the above picture alludes to one 
important event on which it is necessary to say a 
few words. The‘ dissolution of the monasteries 
proved without doubt a very serious dislocation to 
the rural economy of the country. In the first 
placethe religious houses were considerable em- 
ployers of labour, and large purchasers of articles 
of commerce. A cessation of their custom must 
have been a serious blow to local industry. Further, 
they maintained a large retinue of serving men. It 
was one-of the stock complaints of religious re- 
formers that the monasteries were full of lazy 
worthless followers. With the suppression of the 
monasteries, all these men, whatever their cha- 
racter may have been, were thrown on the labour 
market. The charities of the monks had up to 
this date done al] that was considered necessary 
for the relief of the poor. It is very possible that 
the action of the monks in this respect was not very 
discriminating, and,that they only fostered the 
disease and increased ,the number of mendicants. 
Old Fuller in his quaint“ way says of the 
Abbeys :— 


Their hospita“ty was beyond compare... - Yet 
some will object that this their hospitality was but charity 
mistaken, promiscugusly entertaining some who did not 
need, and more who did not deserve it. Yea, these 
abbeys did but maintain the poor which they made. For, 
some vagrants, accounting the abbey-alms their own 
inheritance, served £2 apprenticeship, and afterwards 
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wrought journey work to no other trade than begging ; 
all whose children were, by their father’s copy, made free 
of the same company. Yea we may observe, that gene- 
rally such places wherein the great abbeys were seated 
(some few excepted, where clothing began when their 
convent did end) swarm most with poor people at this 
day ;' as if beggary were entailed on them, and that lazi- 
ness ngt as yet got out of their flesh, which so long since 
was bred in their bones. 

All this is confessed ; yet by their hospitality many 
an honest and hungry soul had his bowels refreshed 
which otherwise would have been starved ; and better it 
is two drones should be fed than one bee famshed. 


In any case this source of supply now ceased 
and prepared the way for the compulsory poor 
rate of Elizabeth. The confiscated revenues went, 
as Latimer says, not to the Church, but to the 

‘private wealth and commodity’ of Henry ae his 
favourites. bd 

A further quotation from the racy and vigorous 
language of Latimer will bring us to the considera- 
tion of a grave crime of the legislature of the day. 

In the same sermon, from*which we have already 
made so long an extract, there occurs the following 
sentence :— : 


We have now a pretty Little shilling, indeed a very 
pretty one, I have but one, I think, in my purse, and 
the last day I had put it away alme$t for an old groat, 
and so I trust some will take them. The fineness of the 
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silver I cannot see, but therein is printed a fine sentence 
that is “Timor Domini fons vitae vel sapientiae.’ I would 


God this sentence wre always printed in the heart of the 
King (in choosing his wife and in all his officers). 


Preaching a fortnight later his third sermon 
befor@ the King, Latimer tells his hearers that on 
account of this passage 4 gentleman had come up 
and charged him with sedition. ‘I chanced in my 
last sermon to speak a merry word of the new 
shilling, to refresh my auditory ... and I was 
herein nated to speak seditiously.’ The preacher 
is content to shroud his invective under the guise 
of a ‘merry word.” He is treading on very dan- 
gerous ground, but he dares to speak out and con- 
tinues boldly to comfort himself that he is not 
alone. For was not the same accusation brought 
agains& Christ himself? 

But (he goes on) I have gotten me one fellow more, 
a companion of sedition, and wot ye who is my fellow ? 
Esai the prophet. I speak but of a little pretty shilling. 
But he speaketh of Jerusalem after another sort, and 
was so boldas to meddle with their coin. ‘ Thou proud, 
thou covetous, thou haughty city of Jerusalem. Argentum 
juum versum es: in scoriam. Thy silver is turned into 
what? Into testyons? Scoriam, into dross. Ah sedi- 
tious wretch, what had he to do with the mint? Why 
should not be have left that matter to some master of 
policy to reprove? Thy silver is dross, it is not fine, it 
ig counterfeit. Thy silver is tumed, thou haddest good 
ye What pertaineth that to Esai? Marry! he espied 
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God’s vengeance for it. He went to the rote of the 
matter, which was covetousness, which it became him to 
reprove, or else that it tended to the hurt of the poor 
people, for the naughtiness of the silver was the occasion 
of dearth of all things in the realm. . . . Was not this 
a seditious harlot to tell them this to their beards, to 
their face ? 

The preacher then, in order perhaps not to 
make his attack too personal to the King, inveighs 
against ‘a certain cunning come up in mixing of 
wares,’ 

The clothiers (he says) rack their cloth from 18 to 
27 yards, and when they have brought him to that per- 
fection they have a pretty feat to thick him again. He 
calls me a powder for it and plays the pothecary ; they 
call it floke powder, they do so incorporate it to the 
cloth. 

The whole passage, which js worth cogsulting 
as an instance of pulpit cloquence and invective, 
concludes with another merry word against the 
“same stout scornful gentleman’ who laid sedition 
to his charge. Some explanation is necessary to 
make intelligible to the reader this ‘merry word’ 
of Latimer concerning the pretty little shilling. 

In 1543, Henry VIII. had begun to debase the 
coinage. The debascment lasted only seventeen 
years, for in 1560 the standard was restored by Eliza- 


beth, yet in Mr. Rogers’ opinion (‘Six Centuries of 
Tn i ee aE ee. 
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sermon quoted, the shilling contained only 532. 
worth of silver. In 1551 only 23@. Prices had, 
before this date, begun slowly and gradually to ad- 
vance. One reason for this is to be found in the 
fact that silver was becoming cheaper, owing to the 
discoVeries of the metal in Mexico, but the metals of 
the New World did not circulate freely till" much 
later. The rise in prices may more naturally be 
referred to the ordinary growth of population, and 
to the fact that larger markets were being opened 
to Englisa produce. 

After the debasement of the coinage one or 
two abundant harvests prevented the price of 
wheat from rising, but very soon the mischief done 
began to appear. The price of meat and dairy 
produce rose to three times its former price. Corn 
became two and achalf times as dear, but on the 
other hand the wages of labour rose but little. 
According to Mr. Rogers’ calculation, a labourer’s 
wages rose from 6d' to 9d. a day ; but he had to 
pay 3s. for meat, 2s. 7. for bread, and 2s. 6d. for 
butter and cheese, where before he only paid Is. 
Thus, says Mr Rogers, Henry gave effect to the 
Statuteof Labourers. Direct legislation had hitherto 
failed to bring down the rate of wages, but the fraud 
now perpetrated, effectually and permanently re- 
duced the labourer’s wages. Previous to this 
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inoperative, but, henceforward, the actual payments 
made appear to correspond with the rates fixed by 
the magistrates in quarter sessions, and, measured 
by their power of purchase, wages fell enormously. 
The reason why wages do not at once rise 
on a debasement of the medium of exchange is 
not far to seek. If wages had been at their very 
lowest level, that is, just sufficient to give a bare 
maintenance to the labourer, a rise in the price of 
food would have necessitated a rise in wages, for 
otherwise labourers could not have existed. But 
the period of which we are now speaking was 
a time of tolerable prosperity, and the labourer’s 
standard of life was such as to secure him a certain 
amount of rude comfort. Wages, therefore, were, 
as indeed they always are, something above the 
amount necessary to give a bare maintenagce. 
With a depreciation of the medium of exchange, 
the price of food and commodities rises, but the 
wages of labour are not so.sensitive. They are 
regulated rather by custom,than by the higgling of 
the market. Suth custom has much the same 
effect as a contract. Much commiseration would 
be felt for a man who had contracted to deliver 
certain commodities to a purchaser, if during his 
contract the value of the coinage, in which he was 
to receive payment, had been debased about 75 per 
cent, But this is what really happened to the 
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The fraud was not understood at the time by 
those who suffered most by it, and their sufferings 
were attributed to other causes. 

By the time that the effect of debasement had 
passed away there was, by reason of the extension 
of shéep-farming, less demand for labour. The 
dearth of employment was so serious that ‘efore 
the end of the century the poor law of Elizabeth 
was found necessary, and the labourer was begin- 
ning to exchange the servitude of the feudal 
system fer the slavery and dependence of pau- 
perism. 

As a practical illustration of the alteration 

‘which these various causes had brought about in 
the condition of the English labourers, the follow- 
ing figures are cited from Mr. Rogers’ work so often 
quoted In 1495, during the prosperous times, 
wheat was 4s. ofd. per quarter, malt 2s. 44d, oats 
1s. 74d., and oatmeal 5s. 4d. a quarter. An artisan 
earned 35. a weck, avd a labourer 2s. In a year 
like this an artisan cauld provide his family with 
3 quarters of wheat, 3 of malt, 2 of oatmeal, by 
working 10 wegks, a labourer could do the same 
by working 15 weeks. 

In 1533, 4s.a week was paid to artisans, and 
2s. to labourers. Wheat was 7s. 8d., malt 5s. 542, 

eames 8s., oats 25. ofa. The labourer would 
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In 1564, labourers’ wages (as fixed by the 
magistrates of Rutland and confirmed as being the 
amounts actually paid to labourers at Oxford and 
Cambridge in this year) were about 3s. 6d. per 
week. Wheat was Igs. 93d@,, oats 7s., malt Ios. 8d, 
and the labourer would take about forty weeks to 
earnshis necessary provision. In 1593, wheat was 
at 18s. 44a, The magistrates of the East Riding 
of Yorkshire fix a rate of wages at which the work 
of a whole year would not give a labourer the 
chance of earning the provision named» In 1597, 
wheat rose to 56s. 104d. per quarter, that is to say, 
to three times the price of 1593; it is difficult to 
see how the labourer was able to exist at all during 
the year. In 1610, wheat was at 4os. 4d. per 
quarter, and the artisan to obtain the limit of 
maintenance named must work 43 weeks for it, but 
the labourer could not secure a maintenance even 
if he worked continuously the whole year through. 

Mr. John Hales, one ofsthe commissioners to 
redress enclosures, appointed on January 2, 1548, 
gives the following testimony :— 


To defeat these statutes, as we 4e informed, some 
have not pulled down their housesabut maintain them, 
howbeit no person dwelleth therein, or if there be, it is 
but a shepherd or a milkmaid, and convert the land from 
tillage to pasture, and some} about one hundred acres of, 
ground or more or less, make a furrow and sow that and? 
the rest they till not, but pasture their sheep. And some 
take the lands from their hou@s and occupy them in 
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husbandry, but let the houses out to beggars and poor 
old people. Some to colour the multitude of their sheep 
father them on their children, kinsfolk, and servants. All 
which be only crafts and subtilties to defraud the laws, 
such as no good man will use but rather abhor." 


The first portion of this complaint refers of 
course to the evasion of the legislation of Henry.VIL, 
which we have already cited. The latter part is in 
allusion to an Act passed in 1533, which limited the 
number of sheep which each owner might possess. 

We must quote one more contemporary au- 
thority, namely Thomas Lever, who in a sermon 
preached at St. Paul’s on Feb. 2, 1580, complains 
of rich merchants buying farms out of the hands 
‘of worshipful gentlemen, honest yeomen and poor 
labouring husbands, yea, they now buy also 
parsonages and benefices.’ He further laments that 
the confiscated property of the monasteries is 
now turned to maintain ‘ worldly wicked covetous 
ambition. Again, it, is worthy of remark that 
gentlemen take higher,rents, but it is even more 
wonderful to see husbandmen dfering fines and 
higher rents for covetousness to get other men’s 
land. The same,preacher also tells us that it was 
a common custom with covetous landlords to let 
their housing so degay that the farmer may be fain 
for a small reward or none at all to give up his 
lease, that they taking the ground into their own 
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hand may turn all to pasture, ‘so now old fathers, — 
poor widows, and young children lie begging in the 
miry street.’ 

It would be easy to multiply quotations, showing 
the pessimist views of contemporary writers. But 
Mr. Cunningham, in his erudite work “on the 
‘History of Industry and Commerce,’ is probably 
nearer the truth when he attributes much of the 
prosperity of the fifteenth century to the increas¢é 
of sheep-farming. For undoubtedly there arose 
from this cause a great increase of what Latimer 
calls ‘private wealth and commodity.’ Nor does 
it appear to be truc that tillage suffered. Exporta- 
tion of corn was permitted, and owing to the better 
system of cultivation the price of corn did not rise. 
The most intelligent view of the situation from a 
contemporary source is that presented t> us by 
((W. S.’) W, Stafford in a ‘Compendious and Brief 
Examination of Certaine Ordinary Complaints, 
printed in 1581, and also in Vol. ix. of the ‘ Harleian 
Miscellany.” Thg paper is % series of conversations 
between a learned doctor, a knight, a husbandman, 
and several tradesmen. 2 

The husbandman complains»f his rent, and of 
his landlord turning all to pasture, the capper 
that he has to pay his, jourtteymen 2d. per day 
more, and that twenty cities have fallen into decay. 
The merchant also agrees that towns are decayed 
and everything dearer. ‘y&t I never saw more 
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_plenty of corn, grass, and cattle of all sorts’ The 
knight or landlord then urges that the cause of 
the dearth cannot be the enclosures, ‘for corn is 
good, cheap, and hath been so these many years ;’ 
he confesses, however, that things are dearer, and 
that itSs very hard on him who has only his lands 
to live on. ‘You others have your trades and can 
raise your prices!’ ‘Yes,’ says the husbandman, 
“but you have raised your rents,’ in which sentiment 
they all agree; the merchant adds, ‘ Yes, it was 
never merfy with poor craftsmen since gentlemen 
became grasiers.” To this the knight replies, ‘ Yes, 
I do enhance my rent when I can, but the great 
part of my land is held by lease or copy granted 
out of my time, and as we have to pay more for 
everything so we have to keep part of our own lands 
or purckase farms fer sheep-feeding. For we must 
needs increase our income.’ The merchant then ex- 
plains that ‘This dearth has been ever since that 
basenesse of our English coin which happened in 
the later years of Henry VIII’ dhe doctor sums 
.up and acknowledges that pricés have risen all 
. round, but as mest of them participate in the rise 
“ef price he does nt see how they can suffer. The 
persons who suffer are those whose living is rated 
at a certainty, e.g. aammgn labourers at 8d. a day, 
journeymen of all occupations, and gentlemen 
whose lands are let on leases. They all agree that 
- the doctor is a wise nfan, and invite him to discourse 
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further on the matter. The conclusion of it all.is 
that trade is setting towards sheep-farming to raise 
wool for the foreign market. The only remedy is 
to put a heavy tax on the export of wool. The situa- 
tion is summed up in a sentence which might have 
come from the ‘Wealth of Nations’ :—t Every 
manwwill seek where most advantage is, and they 
see there is more advantage in grazing and breeding 
than in husbandry and tillage by a great deal ; and 
so long as it is so the pasture shall ever encroach 
upon tillage for all the laws that can be made to 
the contrary.” We have it also from Holinshed, 
writing generally of the reigns of Elizabeth and her 
father, that though corn was dear it was very 
plentiful.! 

We are not, however, disposed to deny the 
disorders which had crept into society ; Rut it is 
idle and misleading to talk of ‘covetousness.’ We 
have endeavoured to assign the results under con- 
sideration to their proper cause, namely, to the 
restrictions which the feudal system had placed on 
the mobility of ‘property. Let us for a moment 
consider how the question of rent appears to stand,f 

1. Leases for terms of years and copyholds arg] 
still in force, and the landlord’s legal right to™ 
‘enhance, when occasion offers, does not appear to. 
be disputed. * 

2. On the other hand, rather vague considera- = 

1 Cf. Holinshed~i. 283. 
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tions of equity are set up by the preachers. Land- 
lords are enjoined to let their land as did Latimer’s 
phoenix landlord, at a lower price than the market 
warranted. Tenants too are blamed for offering to 
give more for a farm than a sitting tenant. 

3. Ehere is the common sense idea that agri- 
culture is a matter of business, and that landlords, 
like other people, will seek where their advantage 
is, and sell or lend their property at the best market 
rate, and that contracts of tenancy must be ob- 
served, 

English agriculture has suffered, and continues 
to suffer, from this confusion of ideas, and im- 
potence has in consequence fallen on this most 
important industry. Undoubtedly the manorial 
system, as we have shown, in a sense arose out of 
an usurpation, but it is so old a story that a fresh 
act of injustice would do more harm than good. 
The problem, then, was how land was to be turned 
to its most profitable use without undue injury to 
the equitable rights of labourers whose interest lay 
in the old unprofitable form of ulture. At that 
time the interest of the labourer was neglected, with 
the result we have seen. To-day a different ques- 
tion arises, which has, however, its origin in the 
same confusion of ideas. Legislation, to some ex- 
tent, and public opinion’ have conferred on the 
tenant as well as on the landlord an equitable 
property in the land,gand the result is that there 
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is full security for investment to neither land- 
lord nor tenant; as a consequence the land is 
starved, and farmers, in close propinquity to the 
largest market in the world, are crying out for 
protection. 
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CHAPTER VI 


TOWN LIFE AND THE TRADE GILDS 


WE have hitherto confined ourselves to a considera« 
tion of rural life. Undoubtedly this was for long” 
the most important aspect of English society, but 
it is necessary before going further to say some- 
thing of the condition of the medizeval town. 

A few of the towns were survivals from Roman 
times, but, as is well known, the Saxon invasion 
broke entirely the continuity of town life—many 
towns ley for centuries in ruins. Some have been 
‘repaired, but others, such as Silchester (Calleva) 
and Pevensey (Anderida), lie in ruins to this day. 

Other towns grew, up round the monasteries. 
Oxford owed its first ogigin to the religious houses 
of St. Frideswide and Oseney, and'to its university. 
Abingdon, Reading, St. Albans, Coventry, Durham 
and York owe thgir existence to the ecclesiastical 
associations for which they are famous. Bristol, 
Norwich, and Southampton were important by 
reason of their convenience for trade. Yarmouth, 
Grimsby, and Scarborough were early famous for 
their fishing. As hagbeen already pointed out, in 
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the early times the capitalist tradesman did not 
exist. Artisans possessed no stock beyond their 
tobls ; the raw material which they were to work up 
was supplied by the customer. Merchants and shop- 
‘keepers, except in the large towns, did not exist 
for the purpose of supplying the country with*com- 
modities. The rural population received its sup- 
plies from periodical fairs and from the travelling 
packman. The merchant was a person who traded 
abroad. The essential feature of the medizval 
town society was the gild, and of this important 
and interesting institution we must attempt to 
give some account, in so far as it concerns the 
status of the labourer. 

It is generally said that the gild is a develop- 
ment of the ancient ‘Frith-borh’ or peace-pledge, 
which was a well-known feature in the Saxog com- 
munity. A family through its headman or lord was 
called on to give Frith-borh for its members. It was 
at once a protection and a guarantee of good conduct. 
Communitiés bound togethey by this peace-pledge 
existed long beforé'the incorporation of townships. 
It is rather tempting to identify thisgsembryo form 
of the town gild with the villagg community in 
the rural districts, and to assume that the same 
germ, which in the country dgveloped into the 
manorial system, in places where circumstances 
made for town rather than for rural industry 


grew into the gild. The incerporation of these 
H 
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communities into townships was merely a legalisation 
of an institution which already existed. The origin 
of the name gild connects it with the payment of gelt 
or money as a part of membership. Mr. Toulmin 
Smith found in one bundle in the British Museum 
accounts of upwards of 500 of these medieval 
gilds. These returns were drawn up in execution 
of an order made in the reign of Richard IL, in 
Nov. 1388. The earlier records are in Old French, 
and the later ones are in English. From this source 
most of sur knowledge is derived. 

The gilds in their organised form may be de- 
scribed as associations for mutual help. They are 
divided into social gilds, merchant gilds, craft gilds. 
The social gilds were for the most part religioug in 
their character, and are somewhat outside our pur- 
view.- It is a remarkable circumstance pointing, 
one might argue, to the family origin of the insti- 
tution, that scarcely five out of the five hundred 
gilds excluded women from membership The 
gild members, especially one might infagine in the 
social gilds, were very numerous. The Corpus 
Christi gild at York is said to have had as many 
as 14,850 members. The other gilds were more of 
the nature of trade protection societies. The gild 
merchant, having- the care of the general’ trading 
interests of the community, not unnaturally stood : 
at the head of the town gilds. Craftsmen were not 
excluded from th*: gild, but the tendency after 
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a time was to confine membership to the richer 
tradesmen and masters of industry. Even in the 
time of Edward III. the richer gilds had begun to 
separate themselves from the poorer associations of 
craftsmen, as in the case of the Grocers Company 
of London, who received their name as being buyers 
en gres. Incorporation as a township was some- 
times granted to a merchant gild. In London the 
gilds united for purposes of defence, and so formed 
the corporation. The same is said to have happened 
at Berwick. The origin of craft gilds is sometimes 
referred to the Roman collegia opificum, but the 
weight of probability seems rather to identify them 
with communities of bond craftsmen on episcopal 
or other large estates. These craftsmen were sub- 
ject to a lord, who appointed an officer for the pro- 
tection of the industry of his servants. It i prob- 
able that at first free handicraftsmen belonged to 
the full citizen or merchant gilds, but in course of 
time, as above stated, the merchant gilds came to 
consist of the successful masters of industry, and 
the mere handicraftsman was expelled. By the 
fourteenth century the merchant gilds were already 
capitalist societies. Memberships was hereditary, 
and their principal object was to maintain their 
own monopoly. The accumulation of property 
enabled the gild brethren to live idly. There came 
therefore to Be a strong rivalry between the higher 


and lower order of gilds. ‘Phe craft gilds were 
ua 
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excluded from the management of municipal affairs 
till the 49 Edward Ill, when they established 
their right to be the electors of the civic dignitaries. 
By the time of Henry VI. incorporation of town- 
ships was ceasing to be granted by confirmation of 
merchant gilds in their assumed supremacy, but 
was bestowed in favour of the community gererally. 
Although there was this rivalry between the various 
gilds, they all united in attempting to secure a 
monopoly of trades and markets. The country 
population was prevented from flocking to the 
towns to seek employment except at such times 
and places as labour was required. They protected 
also their own members from the competition of 
strangers. Heavy fines and entrance fees were 
exacted, and proof of suitable birth was also re- 
quired as a qualification for membership. Prohi- 
bitive terms of apprenticeship were maintained, 
and journeymen were obliged to travel to prevent 
too much competition or a reduction of the profits 
and wages of trade. r In certain places, no doubt, 
when there was a considerable ‘demand for labour, 
the rich emplevers relaxed their rules and received 
labourers from the country. The emancipation re- 
sulting from membership in a town gild has already 
been noted as one of the principal solvents of the 
servile condition of the rural labourer. The inquis- 
ition of Richard IL. already mentioned, was with- 
out doubt undertatten because of the abuses to, 
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which the gild system had given rise. In the six- 
teenth century the gilds were entirely in the hands 
of the richer members, and were little more than 
capitalist trading companies limiting production 
to enhance their own profits. To escape from the 
tyranny of the gilds trade forsook the chattered 
town¢ and migrated to new districts, and com- 
plaints arose as to the decay of towns. The country 
people began to follow the industries which had 
hitherto been the staple of the town, and legisla- 
* tion was called in to protect the monopoly of manu- 
facture and market claimed by the gilds of the 
town. There is scarcely a town in England which 
is excepted by the pessimists of the day from the 
list of the decayed towns of England. Henry VIII, 
when he had spent the money wrested from the 
Church, proceeded to confiscate the possessions of 
certain fraternities, brotherhoods, and gilds. These 
were, by the 37 Henry VIIL. c. 4, vested in the 
Crown under the plea that they should be used to 
more godly and virtuous epurposes.- A further 
enactment, 1 Edward VI. c. 14, completed the 
confiscation. The London gilds were saved, and 
survived to a later day. Those ef them which re- 
tained an industrial character were crushed by the 
advance of industrialism in theseighteenth century. 
Some of them, like the Frame Work Knitters, dis-.~ 
persed their endowments in an ineffectual attempt 
to oppose machinery and progress. This briefly is 
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the history of the trade gilds. It is very clear that 
they had fallen away from the ideal purpose which 
historians impute to them, namely, the. purpose of 
protecting labour. Originally this undoubtedly 
was their object; but by a principle of degenera- 
tion ofily too common in human associations they 
had resolved themselves into close corporations, 
from which the poorer workmen were excluded. 
This failure of medizval associations of labour is in 
our view analogous to the failure of the communism 
of the village community and of feudalism in regu- 
lating the economy of rural life. In the first place, 
no corporation can fully understand, and, not fully 
understanding, cannot protect all the interests of 
all its members. The only safeguard is to be found 
in individual freedom and individual self-assertion. 
Not only are corporations unable to manage effec- 
tively the affairs of their own members, but they 
have absolutely no control over those who are not 
of their body. Population increases, and classes of 
men arise who are not,admitted as members of a 
gild or corporation. The intereSt of the gild is 
_actually inimical to these fresh competing groups 
of workmen.' The energy of western civilisation 


' There is a modern analogy in the conflicting interests which 
arise in the course of a strike. In 1886 an arbitration composed 
the differences between employers and employed in the Tyne and 
Wear ship building trade, but the terms of peace made no pro- 
vision for the case of the unskilled labourer, who perforce joined in 
the strike, but without the aid of trade union funds. Further, con- 
siderable distress occurred ifi allied trades, and charitable subscrip- 
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has swept away the barriers of trade gilds, but in 
India the caste system has taken hold of the 
national lifeeof the country, and, it is needless to 
say, has altogether failed to solve the problem of an 
equitable distribution of the products of industry. 
As alréady stated, the incorporation of a*town 
was very often merely the record of the existence 
and legal validity of the principal gild or con- 
federation of gilds, but in later times the charters 
were granted to the whole body of burgesses. 
From the king’s point of view, it was desirable 
that trade should centre in one or two places, so 
that the work of his tax-gatherers should be easier. 
A valuable consideration had to be paid for the 
privilege of market and trade. Gilds claiming a 
monopoly without due authority were fined. The 
dues of the market were collected originallyby the 
officer of the gild or by the king’s sheriff. Later 
on the corporation paid a fixed sum, and so be- 
came an independent body. The officer of the 
gild appears to have beep appointed by the 
bishop or lord, whd granted incorporation to his 
servants. Mr. Cuningham points, out that the 
term ‘ mystery’ so often applied go the ordinances 
of a gild is an etymological error. The real word , 
tions were raised to meet it, but the unforSinate unskilled labourer 
above mentioned was excluded from participation, Obviously also 
a strike of coal miners causes a dislocation of trade and enforced 


idleness of workmen far beyond the circle controlled by the Miners 
Union, - See Price, /udustrial Peace (Mcmillan & Co.) 
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is ‘mestier,’ ministerium, service or servitude, and 
points to the semi-servile origin of the gild. It 
was, as already noted, esteemed bys«the Church 
a virtue to grant manumission to serfs, and the 
granting of a charter in return for a valuable con- 
siderdtion was at once a good stroke in trade as 
well as in theology. During the crusades Karons 
who wished to raise money for their expedition 
not unfrequently resorted to this device. Rye and 
Winchelsea received charters for supplying ships 
for Richard I.’s expedition to the Holy Land, and 
Portsmouth and Norwich for paying a portion of 
his ransom. 

The life of the poorer workmen in towns pre- 
vious to the seventeenth century remains a very 
obscure question. Industry was then carried on 
in thee household ; spinning, weaving, bleaching, 
were the home occupations of the peasantry and 
artisans. Capital as yet had not been applied 
to industry. The produce of industry was there- 
fore small and served-only for the home market. 
The export trade was confined to the raw material, 
principally wopl, and at times grain. What the 
modern world now understands by investment did 
not exist. The use of money for any purpose 
other than expemliture was termed usury, and 
discountenanced both by law and religion. The 
labourer’s tools were his own, and so far he was 
his own capitalist.- In some instances also he 
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bought his own raw material ; it is one of the com- 
plaints of the writers of the sixteenth century that 
wool had grown too dear for the poor weaver to 
buy. In other words, the smal! weaver could not 
even entertain the idea of applying capital to the 
advancement of industry. 8 

Fhe towns on the southern coast exported tin 
and other metals. The eastern counties sent corn 
to Norway, and the Cinque Ports were the channels 
of trade to Flanders. The prosperity of the town 
was the prosperity of a trading rather than of a 
manufacturing population. History is very silent 
as to the suffering of the poor of the medieval 
town. In Mr. Brewer’s preface to the ‘ Monumenta 
Franciscana,’ some light is thrown on this obscure 
subject. The mission of St. Francis and his fol- 
lowers was to the poor of the towns. It4s often 
asserted that, as the wages of artisans were higher 
than those of labourers, the general status of the 
town population was superior to that of the country 
labourer. Jt appears to lee true that municipal 
institutions and a certain amount of self-govern- 
ment existed in the towns, long before history 
gives us any trustworthy account of the social 
condition and material prosperity of the people, 
and this preserved the popslation from being 
brutalised by the squalor, ignorance, and poverty 
of their surroundings ; but there is much to warrant 
Mr. Brewer’s view that the pdsition of the inhabi- 
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tant of the town was in those days inferior to that 
of the peasant. The streets were narrow and 
winding, and served as a protection to violent men. 
Among the houses were ditches and ponds full of 
garbage, and the houses themselves were wooden 
sheds rudely plastered. Here leprosy and the 
plague entered. The city ponds and rivulets gave 
fresh water to those who went to fetch it. The 
chaplain of the gild provided for religious worship, 
and the common purse of the gild furnished relief 
against misfortune. ‘ But for the ungilded popu- 
lation, which resided in the suburbs, there were no 
such advantages. Imagination can only conceive 
their condition, History is silent.’ 

Poverty is always an evil, but it seems to have 
a less repellent air in the country than in the town. 
A healtay animal life is possible in the country. 
A town is a product of civilisation, and the con- 
trasts between wealth and destitution seem more 
artificial, more clearly the result of human in- 
capacity, and the situation appears to us more 
lamentable. . 

On the other hand, the peasant is more 
apathetic, more centented to go on as his fathers 
before him. The life of a rural labourer is in many 
ways an archaic surtival. The changing industrial 
conditions which have altered the face of the 
country, have had comparatively little effect on 
him. Provincial dialects have brought down to us 
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forms of speech which were current centuries ago 
‘among both rich and poor. This archaic language, 
as well as these archaic habits and traits of cha- 
racter, remain intact among our rural poor. The 
classes which have been caught and whirled by the 
stir and energy of modern life have acquired new 
habits and new speech. 

But while the poor in town and country have 
distinct characteristics, in their history as a class 
there are many points of analogy. The village 
community and its later development, the manorial 
system, arose out of the natural instinct which 
compels men to act in concert, one family against 
another family, one group against another group. 
The confederation, originally based on family ties 
and for purposes of self-preservation, became a con- 
firmed system of slavery for those who lived*within 
its influence. The gild has, in some instances, un- 
doubtedly its origin in the association of the ser- 
vile bondsmen of a great temporal or spiritual lord. 
The combination was madeswith the approval of 
the lord, and for the protection of his servants 
against the servants of other lords. But at a very 
early stage of their history the qilds, or corpora- 
tions, fell away from their original purpose, and 
remained only as obstacles to tke free progress of 
industry. 

At the same time it is often argued that the 
manorial system, with its wast€ land and commons 
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for the use of the poor on the one hand, and on 
the other the gilds and medieval trade protection 
societies, played a useful and perhaps a beneficent 
part in advancing civilisation. They grew up to 
meet a difficulty, but when the difficulty was over- 
come they remained to block the way to further 
progress. Communism in landed property was 
perhaps necessary to prevent one family from 
encroaching on another, but in the long run it 
prevented any mobility in the ownership of land. 
In this way it has bequeathed to successive genera- 
tions a legacy of obstruction from which, even at the 
present day, it is impossible to escape. The early 
institution of the gild had also its use ; it protected 
industry from its foes in a way that the State was 
unable to do. But when times grew more peaceful 
and inCorporation was no longer absolutely neces- 
sary, the restrictions of gilds and corporations 
appear to have driven trade to seek for a freer 
atmosphere. The gilds found it impossible to 
extend their ranks s6 as to include a growing 
population, over whose increase and conduct they 
had absolutely ao control. 

The failure of these various forms of socialism 
appears to strengthen our contention that society 
must rest on an individualistic basis. Association 
to produce a certain result is useful and salutary 
for the moment, but associations cannot adapt 
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final and permanent control over individual action 
and springs of conduct. Social disorders are pro- 
duced by the action of individuals, and must be 
cured by the same means. Undoubtedly unjus 
and inexpedient laws aggravate the evil and de- 
moralise the individual. But laws have no’ power 
to control the rate at which population increases, 
nor the use which people make of the money 
or wealth which they earn. The motives which 
govern population and expenditure utterly elude 
the provisions of the law, they must rest on indi- ° 
vidual self-control. Yet these are the two ques- 
tions which dominate the whole subject of a proper 
adjustment of population to wealth. The creed of 
socialism is that this adjustment can be brought 
about by the action of the State. We venture to™ 
say, however, that hitherto all experience seems 
to teach the futility of this view. The tendency 
towards deterioration in collectivist institutions has 
been proved in smaller and less important instances, 
but we refer with some confidence to the colossal 
failure of the feudal system, and of the incorporated 
medieval trade societies as capitalginstances of the 
impossibility of adjusting wealth and population by 
any socialistic formula. 
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CHAPTER VII 


SOCIAL LEGISLATION AND THE POOR LAW 


CONCURRENTLY with the history of industrial 
progress we must also study the poor law legis- 
lation of the country. For this legislation has 
exerted a most important effect, not only on the 
economy of English life, but, what is far more im- 
portant, on the character and habits of the English 
labourer. 

Causes which we have attempted to describe 
regulated the distribution of property among the 
people of this country, and, as we have seen, in- 
dividuals and even classes were divorced from a 
participation in property. These persons became 
dependent solely on thz labour of their hands, and 
at the first important change in the course of our 
national trade 4 great want of employment, and 
consequent destitution, occurred. To meet this 
state of things, from time to time resort has been 
had to legislation. + Legislation with regard to the 
poor in England has proceeded from many different 
motives, and some enquiry into its origin and 
necessity cannot fail to be instructive. 
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The connection of poor law relief with our 
parochial system dates from the very earliest times. 
We have already quoted the Jaw of Athelstane, 
p. 46. Such an enactment was in its origin a 
measure of police. The humanitarian aspect of the 
poor law is of much later date. The object f early 
legislation was to enforce the principle that every 
man had a settlement in some manor or parish, 
and that each manor or parish should be held 
responsible for the conduct and good behaviour of 
its inhabitants. Further, this subordination of all 
men to manorial jurisdiction was a perquisite or 
tight of the lord of the manor, and one which for 
long it was worth his while to maintain. Again, 
the town gilds somewhat jealously watched the 
migrating labourer from the country; at times his 
labour may have been welcome, but more eften he 
was sent back to the place where ‘he oweth to 
serve.’ Undoubtedly, however, this ascription to 
the soil tended to confer certain equitable but 
undefined rights « of maintegance on the labourer ; 
but, as already ‘remarked, early legislators were 
barely able to protect the rich in the possession of 
their property, and the interest of the destitute was 
never considered. In this way, however, the duty 
of providing for its poor became more and more 
explicitly recognised by the community, till at 
length it culminated in the institution of the 
modern poor law in the 43rd-of Elizabeth With 
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* the decay and gradual abolition of servitude; the:, 

"rights as well as the duties of the lord of the manor - 

“disappeared ; and when the old order of things 
changed the duty of caring for the poor was by a 
not unnatural division of labour thrown on the 
Church ; which, following the precepts of Christian 
charity, had already undertaken the distribution of 
the alms of the benevolent. Regarded from an 
ecclesiastical point of view the manor is the parish, 
and from henceforth the parish, originally a less im- 
portant division of the land than the manor, has 
determined the area of poor law jyrisdiction even 
under the form of the modern union. It would 
be too long to follow in detail all the legisla- 
tion which bears upon the social condition of 
the labourer ; it will suffice to indicate its course 
in broad outline. During the reign of Richard IL. 
the statute book bears evidence to the struggle for 
emancipation which was going on. The conflict 
was attended with some amount of lawlessness. 
Large numbers of mer were being drawn into the 
towns, which had advanced in prosperity during the 
firm government of Edward III. ; and for this cause, 
as well as on acceunt of the decimation of numbers 
by the plague, there was a dearth of labourers in 
the country. Thedaws aimed at preventing these 
migrations of labour, and strove to bind each man 
to follow his own trade, in hjs own place, and even 
attempted to make the children follow the calling 
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of the parents. Penalties were enacted against 
‘mayors and officers of towns for harbouring 
labourers whose labour was due to a master on the 
land. The conflict culminated in the rebellion of 
Wat Tyler, 1381. Two years after this rebellion 
the legislation against vagabonds recommencts. 

Ir 1388 was passed an Act which is generally 
regarded as the introduction of a poor law, namely, 
the 12 Richard II. It forbids the migration of 
labourers, male or female; if a servant is found 
wandering in a town or borough, he shall be taken 
and putin the stocks until he hath found surety to 
return to his service or to serve in the place from 
whence he came. Not only country labourers, 
but also servants, artificers, and apprentices, shall 
be compelled to serve in harvest, to cut, gather, 
and bring in the corn. A scale of wagea is of 
course fixed, as demands are said to be excessive, 

It is constituted an offence to take or give more 
wages than the Act allows. 

The statute then orders, that the able-bodied 
beggar shall be treated as one who has wandered 
from his service, but, and this is thg first instance 
of what we may call the humanjtarian aspect of 
the poor law, ‘Beggars impotent to serve’ must 
abide in the places where they were at the time of 
the proclamation of this statute, and if the people 
will not or cannot ‘figd them, they must. go else- 


where or to the towns where they were born and 
I 
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dwell there continually. It is worth noting that, 
although the impotent poor are distinguished as a 
separate class, and though they are exempted from 
the rigour of the law, no definite provision is made 
for them. 

In 15 Rich. II. cap. 6, 1392, it was enacted that 
on the appropriation of the revenues of any parish 
church to a cathedral or other corporation, ‘the 
diocesan shall ordain a convenient sum of money to 
be distributed yearly of the fruits and profits of the 
same to the poor parishioners in aid of their living 
and sustenance for ever.’ Thus even at this date 
the care of the impotent poor was held to be the 
responsibility of the Church, and the Act was in- 
tended to protect the interest of the poor in the 
event of the parish being served by a non-resi- 
dent priest from the chapter or monastery to which 
the revenues belonged. A resident priest might 
be expected to do his duty in such matters, though 
of course he was under no legal compulsion to 
do so. - a 

The repression of wandering from servitude 
still continues to be the principal object in social 
legislation, and jt turns much on the conflicting 
interest of town and country. Inthe 7 Henry IV. 
cap. 17, passed in 1406, the following passage 
occurs :— 


Notwithstanding the good statutes afore made infants 
whose fathers and mothers have no land, nor rent, nor 
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any other living, but only their service or mystery, are 
put to serve and bound apprentice to divers crafts within 
cities and boroughs sometimes at the age of twelve years, 
sometimes within the same age, and that for the pride of 
clothing and other evil customs that servants do use the 
same ; so that there is great scarcity of labourers and 
other servants of husbandry, that the gentlemen and 
otherspeople of the realm be greatly impoverished for 
the cause thereof, for remedy whereof it is ordained . . . 
that no man or woman of what estate soever, shal] put 
their son or daughter of whatsoever age to serve a3 ap-" 
prentice to no craft nor other labour within any city or 
borough except he have land or rent to the value of 2os. 
by the year at the least. 

The object of all this is apparent ; the socialism 
of the day wanted to make agricultural labour 
plentiful and cheap and to give permanence to the 
feudal ideal. This legislation made an outlaw of 
every independently-minded labourer who escaped 
from villenage in an unauthorised way, and natur- 
ally increased the number of vagrant and lawless 
men. The long French wars of Henry V. must have 
given honourable, employment to many of these 
outlaws. We can readily believe that his recruiting 
commissioners of array (see p. 69) did not examine 
too closely the validity of a freeman’s deed of 
manumission, and that the able-bodied evader of 
service found enlistment an honeurable retreat from 
his predicament. The French wars carried off the 
majority of the rural gentry, and in 1421, from the 
preamble of 9 Henry V. cap. §, it would appear 
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that there was lack of ‘ valiant and sufficient per- 
sons’ in many of the English counties ‘to occupy 
and govern the same’ owing to the ravages of 
pestilence and war. The King therefore is em- 
powered to create fresh officers and sheriffs to carry 
on the business of the country. 

We may imagine that this exhaustion of the 
country gave a respite to the hunting of the pea- 
sant who evaded his service, and from this time 
forward the battle seems rather to rage over the 
question of the regulation of wages and apprentice- 
ship, and over attempts to degrade the labourers’ 
standard of living by repressive sumptuary laws. 
To this latter point some importance should be 
attached. We shall have occasion, in another por- 
tion of this woik, to consider the influence of the 
standerd of living in determining the condition and 
wages of labour. 

In 1427, in the 6 Henry VI. cap. 3, occurs a 
curious admission of the futility of all this re- 
pressive legislation an attempts to regulate the rate 
of wages. It is recited that the statutes punishing 
masters for giving more than the statutory wages 
are too hard, ‘ fc~ as much as they shall be destitute 
of servants, if they should not pass the ordinance 
of the statute, anc pay more than the law permits. 
It is then made the duty of the justices to fix by 
proclamation at Easter and Michaelmas the wages 
of labour. By the same statute London, ‘in virtue 
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of its entire affection to ou? lord the King,’ was 
exempted from the operation of the law which for- 
bade the apprenticeship of children in towns. In 
1444 a very elaborate Act was passed, regulating 
in great detail the wages of different labourers and 
artisans, and fixing penalties for evasion of the Act. 
Afiter the accession of the House of York in 1463, 
by the 3rd Edward IV. cap. 5, legislation descends 
to a regulation of clothing to be worn by different 
ranks. Nineteen years later complaint is made 
that this Act was not observed, and that great 
misery and poverty was in some way the conse- 
quence; they therefore proceed to pass another 
ordinance of clothing. These regulations applied 
to all ranks of society, and prescribed the dress 
of the bishop and the noble, as well as of the 
peasant and the artisan. 2 
When we reach the time of the Tudor dynasty 
the tide was turning the other way. The landlords 
no longer wished to have labourers on their land. 
Sheep-farming had become profitable. Legislation 
against vagrancy still continues. The 11 Henry VII. 
cap. 2 is an Act against vagabonds and beggars. 
The charges for imprisonment Yad become very 
heavy, and some variation in punishment seemed 
necessary. Impotent beggars ate to reside in their 
own hundred, and not to beg out of the hundred. 
In 1495 the apprenticeship laws were relaxed 
in favour of Norwich, and later in favour of all 
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Norfolk, at that date a principal! seat of the woollen 
trade, for the great crafts of the city were decayed 
for want of labour, and surplus labour was becoming 
an embarrassment in the country. 

In the same year Acts were passed for the 
further regulation of wages, and for fixing the 
hours of labour. From the middle of March to the 
end of September, the hours were from five in the 
morning to seven or cight at night, with half-an-hour 
for breakfast and an hour and a half for dinner and 
sleep. During the winter, that is from September 
to March, labourers were to be at their work ‘at 
the springing of day and depart not till night, and 
only one hour is allowed for dinner. 

The situation is now entirely changed ; the cry 
is no longer that of the landlords who are deprived 
of thei: labourers, but of the labourers who can get 
no one to hire them, and who have lost their 
customary tenure on the land. Even the increasing 
trade of the towns could not absorb all the labour 
thrown on the markee by the netural increase of 
the population, and by the labour-saving institution 
of the sheep-farn. An Act of 1533 recites that— 


A marvellous multitude of the people of the realm be 
not able to provide meat, drink and clothes necessary for 
themselves, their wives and children, and be so dis- 
couraged with misery and poverty that they fall daily to 
theft, robbery, and other inconvenience, or pitifully die 
for hunger and cold. 
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The country was now suffering from over- 
population, or, at least, from a congestion of 
labourers in places where they were not required. 
It was no longer a coveted privilege for the owner 
of the soil to recall the errant labourer. The 
maintenance of the poor was becoming too large a 
question for the voluntary efforts of the Church. 
Even the towns were said to be falling into decay, 
as is recited in an Act passed in 1543. In 1511,an 
Act had been passed giving protection from foreign 
competition to some of the branches of the wool 
trade. No doubt also the poverty of the country 
people operated as a considerable check on the 
purchasing powers of the community at large. 
Probably, however, the statement of decay of 
towns is to be explained by the fact that the free 
course of trade sought other centres where.indus- 
trial operations were not impeded by charters and 
gild monopolies. The old towns, too, were built 
for purposes of fortification, and were in many ways 
unsuited for tradg. < 

In the 33 Henry VIII. cap. 15, we hear of the 
growing importance of Manchestey 

The inhabitants are well set a ‘vork in making of 
cloths as well of linen as of woollen, whereby the inha- 
bitants have obtained, gotten, and come into riches and 
wealthy living, and have kept and set many artificers and 
poor folk to work within the said town, and many poor 
folk had living and children and servants there, virtuously 
brought up in honest and true labour out of all idleness. 
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This and similar facts are the real explanation 
of the decay of some of the old chartered towns, 
and the loss of the old was more than made up by 
the growth and prosperity of the new. Still, a 
population, unabsorbed by the extension of trade, 
had been somehow called into existence, and 
remained a source of anxiety to the Government. 
The development of the law for the provision of 
the poor proceeds apace. The churchwardens are 
ordered to take discreet and convenient order to 
gather the alms of good Christian people. The 
parson, the vicar, and the curate are to exhort the 
people to charity. The churchwardens are to keep 
account of the incomings and outgoings of the 
fund. Sturdy vagabonds and ‘rufflers’ have new 
and varied punishments provided for them. Poor 
children are to be placed in situations where they 
may earn their living. 

In the first year of Edward VI. branding with 
a hot iron, with a‘V’ for vagrant, and ‘S’ for slave, 
was enacted as a fitting: punishment. The children 
of vagrants are to be apprenticed, and the impotent 
poor recommended to the clergy. By an Act of 
the same reign, the parson’s collectors are to demand 
of every man and woman in church what they of 
their charity will gize for the relief of the poor and 
to enter the same in a book, and to distribute the 
same without fraud, covine, favour or affection, 
among the impotent poor. Ifa person is obstinate 
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and froward, and refuse to give, the parson and 
churchwardens are gently to admonish him; and 
-if he will not be persuaded, the bishop is to send 
for him, and take order according to his discretion. 
Asa proof that vagabondage had attained. great 
dimensions at this time, Sir G. Nicholls quotes 
a contemporary work, ‘A Caveat or Warning for 
Common Cursetors vulgarly called Vagabonds,’ 
published in 1566, wherein it appears that the 
vagabond class was a regular institution with a 
definite slang language of its own. London 
swarmed with rogues, vagabonds, and masterless 
men. All this is evidence of the growth of a 
very degraded population, but not necessarily 
of great depression of trade or want of employ- 
ment, for a degraded population grows and 
multiplies with most alarming rapidity whenever 
a maintenance is by law or custom provided 
for it. But in thinking of this alleged evil of 
vagabondage, we must remember that the spirit 
and temper of the times Was very different to - 
the modern view. As an instance of this, we 
remind the reader that an Act of Henry VIII. 
addresses itself to a regulation “of the begging 
of Oxford undergraduates, who are required to 
provide themselves with a licence before practis- 
ing the art of begging. 

Passing over many minor but yet important 
statutes, we come in 1601 to the famous 43 of 
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Elizabeth, which established a compulsory rate 
for the relief of the poor. 

For long this legislation remained but slightly 
operative. In 1630, under the personal govern- 
ment of Charles I., a commission was appointed 
to see to the execution of the laws for the main- 
tenance of the poor. For these laws, it was alleged, 
had not been carried into effect. The legal main- 
tenance for the poor therefore had not yet become 
sufficiently general to create its own population. 

In 165: the legal rate of interest was reduced 
to six per cent., an evidence that wealth was ac- 
cumulating. A further proof of the expansive 
nature of English industry is furnished by the fact 
that when after the Restoration the army was dis- 
banded—some 50,000 or 60,000 men in a popula- 
tion not excceding five millions and a half—these 
numbers melted away into the ranks of industrial 
society, without producing any crisis. The only 
special act of legislation was that for the disbanded 
soldier no apprenticeship was required to enable 
him to practise any trade he pleased. These facts 
might warrant us in supposing that a growing 
industrialism waS equal to absorbing the increase 
of population, and that the neglect of the provisions 
of the 43 Elizabeth had saved the country as yet 
from a permanent pauper population. 

In 1662 was enacted a Settlement Act, which 
prevented the migration of labour (14 Charles IT. 
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cap. 12). This recites that owing to some defect 
in.the law poor people are not restrained from 
going from one parish to another, and therefore do 
endeavour to settle themselves in those parishes 
where there is the best stock, the largest commons 
or wastes to build cottages, and the most woods 
for them to burn and destroy ; it is enacted there- 
fore that on the complaint of the churchwardens 
or overseers of any parish, persons settling in a 
parish and living in a tenement of less than 10/, 
yearly value, where they are likely to become 
chargeable, may be removed by order of the 
justices ‘to such parish as where he or they were 
last legally settled.’ 

These mischievous restrictions have remained 
in operation to modern times. Their influence 
soon became felt. Roger North, writing about 
1688, says :— 

Surely it is a great imprisonment, if not slavery, to a 
poor family to be under such restraint by law that they 
must always live in sne place, whether they have friends, 
employment, or not, or however they might mend their 
condition by moving. a 


a 


Again :— 

The poor are imprisoned in their towns and chained 
down to their wants, so that they aré deprived of means 
to mend their condition, but if any chance to move for 
experiment they are then sent back and tossed from 
pillar to post in carts, till they return to their old settled 
misery again. No town willingly receives a poor man 
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though they want poor people to do the ordinary works 
of husbandry, because they say his family may become a 
charge to the parish. 


The parish or manor no longer seeks to retain 
its owh labouring poor, as an advantage to itself. 
Labour is rather a burden than a valuable <om- 
modity, and a parish is forced by the jealousy of 
its neighbours to keep the labourers who belong to 
it, whether they are required or not. An Act of 
1685 recites ‘that poor people at their first coming 
into a parish do commonly conceal themselves.’ 
The enemy whom they sought to evade was not 
the superior to whom their labour was due, but the 
representative of the timid ratepayer in their new 
home, who feared that in course of time a new 
addition might be made to the rates. The remarks 
of Adam Smith on this iniquitous law of settlement 
have often been quoted (vol. i. 219, cap. 10) :— 


To remove a man who has committed no misdemea- 
nour from the parish where he chuses to reside is an 
evident violation of natural liberty and justice. The 
common people of England, however, so jealous of their 
liberty, but like the common people of most other coun- 
tries never rightly understanding wherein it consists, have 
now for more than a century together suffered themselves 
to be exposed to this oppression without a remedy. . . . 
There is scarce a poor man in England of forty years of 
age, I will venture to say, who has not in some part of 
his life felt himself most cruelly oppressed by this ill- 
contrived law of settlements. 
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In 1697 a workhouse was established at Bristol. 
It was used as a test of destitution and was found 
to be successful to a moderate extent. 

In 1782 an important Act, known as Gilbert’s 
Act, was passed. It is entitled ‘An Act for the better 
Relief and Employment of the Poor.” Section 29 
provides that no person shall be sent to the Roor- 
house except such as are become indigent by old 
age, sickness or infirmities. With respect to the 
rest of the poor, Section 32 provides that the 
guardians, if applied to, must 
agree for the labour of such poor person or persons at 
any work or employment suited to his or her strength and 
capacity, in any parish or place near the place of his or 
her residence, and to maintain or cause such person or 
persons to be maintained, lodged and provided for, until 
such employment shall be procured and during the time 
of such work, and to receive the money to be earned by 
such work or labour, and apply it in such maintenance 
as far as the same will go and to make up the deficiency 
if any. 

Sir G. Nicholls points ort that the poor-house 
was in no sense a workhouse, and with regard to 
Section 32 he sums up somewhat & the following 
terms :— " 2 

It assumes that there can never bea lack of profitable 
employment, and the guardians mfust find it near the 
labourer’s own cottage, where, if it existed, he might have 
found it for himself. The labourer is thus deprived of all 
motive to use diligence to bargain for his wages, for the 
guardian must make up the deficiency to him; he is 
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certain of employment and is not called on to exercise 
forethought. 

Could a more certain way be devised for lowering 
character, destroying self-reliance, and discouraging im- 
provement ? 


An Act of 1722 had limited in a very slight 
measure the powers of justices to order relief inde- 
pendently of the overseers, and also empowered the 
authorities to build a poor-house and offer relief 
therein. They were further entitled to contract with 
persons for maintaining and employing the poor and 
taking the benefit of their labour and service. 

An Act of 1796 repealed so much of this as pro- 
hibited relief being given to poor persons in their 
own houses, and justices were empowered to order 
relief to any industrious poor person who is there- 
upon @ntitled ‘to ask and receive such relief at his 
cor her own house,’ and the overseers are bound to 
obey such order. 

We have not space to set out all the disastrous 
consequences of this «policy. In thirty years the 
dependent population, called into existence by the 
facilities of reli-f, brought the country to the verge 
of ruin. The <vils were so glaring that it was 
possible for a popularly elected House of Commons 
to pass in 1834 the stringent reforms of the New 
Poor Law. The Act of 1834 may be said to bring us 
to the modern era, and we propose later on to say 
something on the present aspects of the question. 
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We have endeavoured to trace the causes which 
in England produced an inequality of property. 
In the earliest stages of human society life is from 
hand to mouth, and precarious to all men. There 
is an equality, not of wealth but of poverty. The 
increased comfort and security of civilised life are 
based on the institution of property, and, rightly 
or wrongly, on the institution of private property. 
Causes connected with, or at least accentuated by, 
difficulties arising out of a tribal or communistic 
tenure of land produced the inequalities of the 
feudal system. Classes were excluded from parti- 
cipation in the advantages of private property, and 
the social instincts which grow from it. Classes 
have continued to live under primitive conditions, 
as far at least as this important element in their 
lives is concerned. That instinct of property which 
tends to limit population to the existing develop- 
ment of local or national resources has, of course, 
had little potency among classes which have no 
property. The standard ofsliving to which they 
were willing to bring up their children was a mere 
maintenance dependent on daily latwur. The pos- 
session of property was not an iter’ in the standard 
of living which they strove to maintain. A redun- 
dancy of a labouring populatisn was a natural 
result. Improvements in agriculture, trade, and 
manufacture absorbed, with only occasional crises, 
the labour of a rapidly increasing population. So 
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far society proceeded on an economic or individual- 
istic basis. ‘The lower strata, it is true, had been 
permitted to avail themselves but little of the ad- 
vantages which the higher civilisation gave. They 
lived from hand to mouth, a life of toil, but yet of 
independence. Misfortune, such as old age, sick- 
ness, or accident, a check in the advance of trade, 
a change in the methods of production, a fluctua- 
tion of a foreign market, was sufficient to render 
many of them destitute. A socialistic poor ‘law 
became necessary. The wholesome principle (the 
foundation-stone of individualistic society), that’ 
each man must find an economic maintenance for 
himself and family, is abandoned. We have traced 
very briefly the growing facilities for obtaining a 
pauper and uneconomic maintenance which humani- 
tarianism put within the reach of the poor. If 
the instinct of property leads men to measure their 
responsibilities against their possessions, the instinct 
of pauperism has also an analogous effect in an 
opposite direction. Iti those evil days a poor man’ 
calculated unconsciously that the State would pro« 
vide for him inf every contingency.’ Responsibilities 
were lightly inéurred: the larger the family the 
more liberal the relief. Employers took advantage 
of the law and p&id wages out of the rates, and 
reduced the whole labouring class to the condition 
of slaves. 

Worst of all, it led away the attention of the 
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working class of the country from the direction in 
- which a true solution was to be found, and to the 
, present day it is to be feared their attention, and 
that of those who wish them well, still at times 
wanders from the point. ; 
.’ Instincts arising out of the possession of property 
have been found able to adjust population to the 
. Maintenance provided for it. It may be that these 
‘instincts can be acquired in other ways. This, how- 
ever, is clear, that it is only when these instincts 
permeate the motives and conduct of individuals. 
that the desired consummation is to be found. It 
is inconceivable that the State can ever contend suc- 
‘ cessfully with the difficulties of a society in which 
individuals are at liberty to incur all responsibilities, 
“relying with a light heart on the guarantee of the 
State. Yet this was the frame of mind in “hich 
our working population had been bred. Under these 
fatal delusions the country was called on to meet 
the momentous changes produced by the invention 
of machinery and ,the industeial revolution of the 
eighieenth century. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


THE INDUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


THE next division of our subject is concerned with 
the period of the industrial revolution which took 
place during the latter half of the eighteenth cen- 
tury. The population of England and Wales in 
1700 is estimated at 5,000,000. In 1750 it had 
risen to 6,000,000. In the second half of the cen- 
tury the increase was much more rapid. In 1801 
the population was about 9,000,000—an increase 
of fifty per cent, In the first fifty years of this 
century the population shows an increase of 100 
per cent.,and had risen from 9,000,000 to 18,000,000. 

This growth of population corresponds with the 
growth of trade. 6 o 

This increase of population and trade has taken 
place principa'ly in the north and midland counties 
of England. 

The density of population per square mile 

In 1881 in Lancashire was 1,813 | In 1881 in Warwick was . 825 
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“This increase has arisen from the creation of 
an urban population. The size of our towns has 
enormously increased, especially the great towns of 
the north. Liverpool in 1760 had an estimated 
population of between 30,000 and 40,000, Man- 
chester was perhaps a little larger. In 1881 Liver- 

‘ pool tontained 552,000, Manchester 393,000. 

This extraordinary growth of population bears 
evidence to the changes brought about by the 
industrial revolution. 

At the last census it appeared that 666 per 
cent. of the population lived in towns; the rural 
population was 33°3 per cent. 

Gregory King, a political arithmetician, writing 
about the time of the Revolution of 1688, considered 
that of an estimated population of 5,500,000, 
4,100,000 lived in hamlets and villages. The-town 
population was 1,400,000. Artisans and handi- 
craftsmeh he numbers at 240,000 only. Labourers, 
cottagers and paupers he reckons at 2,575,000. His 
figures must, of course, be rgceived with caution ; 
there is no reason to doubt, however, that they 
represent in a general way the relative proportion 
of the rural and urban populations 

Arthur Young (1769) considered that in flourish- 
ing countries like England one shalf of the nation 
was to be found in towns. He reckons the popu- 
lation at 8,500,000. 
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Farmers, their labourers, &c. ‘ 3 - 2,800,000 
Manufacturers. ‘s : «3,000,000 
Landlords, dependents, miners, fishermen, &c, 800,000 
Commercial class . . 5 . . 700,000 
Non-industrious poor . ‘ . : . §00,000 
Clergy and lawyers. . z ‘ 200,000 
Civil Service, Army, Navy, &e. : . : 500,000 

“8,500,000 


In 1688 the rural population was 3 to1 as 
compared with the urban population. 

In 1769 it was about equal. 

In 1881 the town population was double that 
of the country. 

Previous to 1760 the common field cultivation 
still obtained. Even the best land under this form 
of cultivation was miserably farmed. 

In Arthur Young’s verdict never more miser- 
able crops were seen—the whole system absolutely 
bene&th contempt. This is very much what might 
have been expected. The common field system 
meant unscientific farming, enormous loss of time 
to those engaged in the industry, never-ending 
quarrels. € 

The history of the improvement of agricultural 
science goes side by side with the history of en- 
closures, The Question of commonage has been 
mixed up with many considerations. With the 
equity of the way ‘n which enclosures were carried 
out we have nothing here to do; it is admitted 
that the interests of the poorer classes were not 
sufficiently considered. The transference of com- 
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mon land into private individual property is in 
itself an unmixed good. The system of common- 
age was of little benefit to anyone, if we may believe 
the testimony of Arthur Young and other com- 
petent observers. 

Not only the cottager, but the neighbouring 
farmer and landowner, had a right to commonage, 
and these last take especial care, says A. Young, 
by means of their flocks, to starve every animal 
the poor people can think of keeping. 

Commonage also was frequently very far distant, 
and much time and labour were wasted in going to 
and fro. For the reasons given it was impossible 
for a poor man, who had no fields of his own, to 
carry on a profitable industry by means of the 
common. 

The cxistence of the common, howeve7, fre- 
quently had this effect: that the interest of the 
labourer was divided between his commonage and 
his work, and there was a tendency for him to rely 
on his share in the common 4or a livelihood, which 
it could not afford, and where it was impossible for 
him to be successful. Too often, «herefore, there 
must have been reason in the fr€quent complaint 
that commonage encouraged laziness and pau- 
perism. & 

In some cases, the right of commonage was 
commuted for an allotment contiguous to the 
cottage. This arrangement, in Arthur Young’s 
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opinion, was generally beneficial. At Folkingham, 
in Lincolnshire, at least three acres had been 
allotted, and the people were, he thinks, ‘much 
better labourers for it’ Arthur Young is the in- 
ventor of the phrase, the ‘magic of property.’ 
Such facts as the foregoing make us feel that 
the term is no exaggerated eulogy on property as 
an elevating influence on the habits and status of 
labour, There is, however, a converse truth which 
is not so familiar to us, namely, that commonage in 
land, and in all other things, has only a deadening 
and distracting effect on the character of an 
industrial population. 

The farmer and landlord class was not favour- 
able to this allotment system; it made the 
labourer too independent. 

It is clear (says a contemporary writer) that any 
cottager who has two or three acres of land, keeps a cow 
and two or three hogs, and grows plenty of potatoes, is 
not much necessitated to work for others. If every 


labourer could be so aecommodated, famine would in- 
evitably be the consequence in a short space of time. 


Arthur Youhg takes a more liberal view of the 
situation. ‘It is impossible to speak too highly in 
praise of the cottage system of Lincolnshire, where 
land, gardens, cows, and pigs are so general in the 
hands of the poor. Wherever this system is found 
poor rates are low.’ 

While it is the oninion of Sir F Eden. Arthur 
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Young, and other competent observers, that the 
advantages of commonage were morc apparent 
than real,at the same time the modern popular 
view has ground of justification. Undoubtedly 
the appropriation of the common was carricd out 
on very inequitable terms. The last chance of the 
labourer of creeping into freedom by means of 
property now vanished. The last share of the 
community of which his predecessors had been a 
part, was enclosed, and his interests too often 
neglected. His only chance of attaining freedom 
and property lay, for the future, in a careful 
husbandry of his wages. But here, alas, the mis- 
taken policy of the times again doomed him to 
disappointment. 

The increase of enclosures might have been 
expected to increase the demand for agricultural 
labour. This probably was the case, but wages 
did not depend on economical laws, but on the 
regulations of quarter sessions and the poor. law 
allowance. The farmers and landowners used the 
rates as a means of indemnifying the labourers 
whom they underpaid. The able-bodied man 
without encumbrances reccived, the lowest wage 
that would keep him, or, more often, he was left 
without employment altogether. The parish au- 
thorities obliged the farmer to employ the labourer 
with children, and, in aid of his wages, an allow- 
ance was paid out of the rates for each child. 
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Thus the bounty-raised population increased out 
of all proportion to the economical situation. 
The labourer’s position was a very hopeless one. 
He gained nothing by limiting his responsibilities. 
Early marriages and large families were encouraged 
by the rates. The farmers wanted cheap labour 
and Pitt wanted soldiers for his French war. ° “Let 
us make,’ he said, ‘relief, in cases where there are 
a number of children, a matter of right and honour, 
instead of a ground for opprobrium and contempt.’ 

Local authorities acted on the advice of the 
great minister. The bounty thus set on the pro- 
duction of an unprovided-for population produced 
its effect, and completed the degradation of the 
labouring population. The possibility of acquiring 
freedom and property altogether vanished from the 
horizon of his hopes. 

The overflow of this population went into the 
towns, and formed the nucleus of the new industrial 
classes of society. Thus was a population pro- 
vided, ready’to be employed, ready to increase and 
multiply, in the north and in the towns at the 
bidding of industrial enterprise. 

We return fora moment to another aspect of 
the agricultural situation. The disappearance of 
the yeomanry, an Gvent generally assigned to the 
“ beginning and middle of the eighteenth century, 
is a matter to which much attention has been 
given. 
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Gregory King puts the freeholders ‘of the 
lesser sort’ of England at the end of the seven- 
teenth century at 120,000 families. 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century 
A. Young talked of the entire disappearance of 
the small freeholder. 

“Many causes may be set out as contributing to 
this result. 

Previous to the middle of the eighteenth 
century the country farm house was still the scene 
of many domestic industries. Events were making 
a greater division of labour necessary. The small 
yeoman relied for his maintenance, not only on his 
farm, but on the industry of spinning and weaving, 
dyeing and bleaching. These were now to be more 
profitably carried on in towns, or by means of 
water power, and later by steam power. The 
yeoman had to choose which industry he would 
follow. He could find a ready sale for his interest 
in the land. Land was the foundation of political 
power. Rich merchants, aad neighBouring land- 
owners were ever on the lookout for adding to 
their acres. Land, even as now, was not the best 
investment for a poor man. ‘Taxes and poor rates 
were enormous, while the new industries had as yet 
escaped the meshes of the tax Sollector. Many of 
the yeomen and small proprietor class no doubt 
left the land and became captains of industry in 
the new era which was just dawning. It is stated 
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by some authorities that yeomen were still nume- 
rous at the end of last century. If this is so, it 
would bring the yeoman down to the period of the 
rise of scientific agriculture. The less adventurous 
spirits clung to their land ; if careful and thrifty, 
they added field to field, and budded into squires. 
The picture of the yeoman so well known in fiction, 
proud, ignorant, and prejudiced, is probably not 
far from the truth. He neglected, partly from 
prudence, partly from prejudice, methods of im- 
proved farming, till it was too late; or, he. em- 
barked on them without due knowledge, he bor- 
rowed money and got into difficulties, and was 
only too glad to sell his land at a good price to 
some rich tradesman anxious to acquire status and 
not remunerative investment. To these causes, or 
to a combination of them, the yeoman class suc- 
cumbed, It is probably incorrect to conclude that 
they necessarily sank into a lower social stratum. 
The man who, in earlier times, sustained the due 
succession of the yeorean class, preferred to embark 
in the freer and more profitable career of trade ; 
and the enhaneed value of land on political and 
social grounds prévented men becoming purchasers 
who had their living to make out of it. They 
knew, at all events, that they could invest their 
money better elsewhere. An investment in land 
might pay well, but an investment in trade paid 
better 
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We venture to think that more importance than 
it merits has been attached to this question of the 
disappearance of the yeomanry. It only means in 
our view that, for the future, the best energy of the 
nation was to run in the freer channels of trade ; 
and that, even to this day, this energy has never 
been diverted back again to the land. Our bar- 
barous and antiquated system of land tenure has 
never allowed agriculture to have a fair chance. 
Land is still subject to the inconvenience of limited 
ownership. Notwithstanding the stream of modern 
civilisation setting continuously towards individu- 
alisation of property, lawyers have, by means of 
settlements, entails, and other restrictions, continued 
to make land the object of a species of communistic 
tenure. By a strange fatality the first attack of 
socialistic innovators is made on property in land. 
It is, however, precisely because their views have been 
followed in the past that the present impotence has 
come upon agricultural industry. Tardily, and 
with the avowed object of staving off revolution, 
legislation has stepped in to arbitrate between 
some of the conflicting claims, and commissions are 
gravely sitting to fix the value 6f land, as quarter 
sessions used to fix the price of all commodities in 
the dark ages. As to the necessity of legislative 
interference in this present dilemma we offer no 
opinion, we only insist that the present solution is 
only temporary. The office of statesmanship with 
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regard to land is to free it from the trammels of 
divided interests, and to allow its value to be 
decided by ordinary economic laws. There should 
be no greater necessity for government to fix the 
price of land than to fix the price of potatoes. 

It has become the fashion among the historjcal 
school of political economists to argue that legisla- 
tive interference with economic questions has often 
been justified by circumstances, and that mediaeval 
statecraft has in this particular been misrepresented 
and misunderstood by modern economists. In 
modern times the success of the factory acts jas 
been urged as an instance of the wisdom of refusing 
to listen to the advice of the older economists. 
The question will arise again in the course of our 
enquiry ; we cannot venture to offer any absolute 
and decided opinion on the matter: at present we 
only remark that the economists will do well to 
fortify themselves within the general and impreg- 
nable principle, that it is safer, better, more con- 
ducive to equality in the long run, to leave men to 
protect themselves in the economic struggle for 
property and self-preservation. The economic 
errors of the paSt have made it impossible for 
classes of men at certain junctures of history to 
maintain the struggle. It may, at such crises, be 
politic to interfere, but such interference should 
never be regarded as a permanent arrangement. 
It is a good thing to give a drowning man a 
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life buoy, but it is better still to bring him to shore. 
The current may carry the man and the buoy out 
to sea. The shore in matters economic is the safe 
ground of individual economic independence, and 
legislative interference is only useful in so far as it 
ultimately brings society nearer to this goal. 

“At the juncture, which we are now considering, 
the backwardness of agricultural science, owing 
largely to the lethargic influence of a customary 
system of cultivation, the heavy taxation which the 
foreign policy of the government laid upon the 
landowner, drove the enterprise of the nation into 
a new channel. The progress of its growth, when 
turned into the free atmosphere of our trade, gives 
us some indication of what might have been the 
spirit of enterprise brought to bear upon agricul- 
ture but for the depressing influence of a divided 
tenure, customary cultivation, and inordinate tax- 
ation. 

Into the new life of industrial enterprise there 
was a great transference of population, both of the 
captains and of the hodmen of industry. 

The captains were the picked men of the 
agricultural leaders, who, disgusted with the bucolic 
apathy of rural life, felt capable of striking out a 
new line for themselves. The hodmen were the ~ 
overflow of a population pauperised by an inju- 
dicious poor law, and too little accustomed to a 
wise husbandry of resources. 
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Such were the two component parts of the 
population which was now set sliding down the 
steep gradients of commercial prosperity. This pro- 
sperity continued to increase by leaps and bounds, 
and to absorb the enormous population which grew 
up in dependence on it. To provide a maintenance 
for men is to create them. The elder Peef is 
reported to have said in 1806 :— 


In the cotton trade machinery has given birth to a 
new population, it has promoted the comforts of the 
population to such an extent that early marriages have 
been resorted to and a great increase of numbers has 
been occasioned by it, and I may say that it has given 
rise to an additional race of men. 


The demand for the labour of this class was so 
great, and on the whole so constant, that the cir- 
cumstances of the time seemed to warrant the 
idea that a population could live and expand itself, 
trusting always that the morrow would bring 
employment and wages. The fundamental condi- 
tion of civilised life was again lost sight of, namely, 
that civilised man must not depend on each day 
providing its own maintenance (as do the lower 
savages and beasts), but on a careful husbandry of 
each day’s gain. To make this possible, civilisa- 
tion has invented the institution of property. 
Property, so husbanded, may be used as mainten- 
ance or it may be used as capital to assist in the 
production of fresh gain. On the individual practice 
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of this elementary law of civilised life, the well- 
being of all human society and its members rests. 
English social life had been caught and whirled in 
such a storm of prosperity that there seemed little 
occasion to practise this careful husbandry. The 
working classes had thrust on them or adopted 
a low standard of living. In that standard, security 
of maintenance by careful husbandry formed no 
part. 

If they fell out of the ranks of industry there 
was the poor law ready to start them again in the 
race or to maintain them if they could work no 
more. There was bound to be a rude reawakening 
when England’s commercial supremacy came to 
be disputed and when trade ceased to increase by 
leaps and bounds. Population continued to increase 
at its old rate, and the demand no longer absorbed 
the surplus supply of labourers. Men and classes 
who have nothing to depend on but their willing- 
ness to work are bound to suffer. We are already 
experiencing this difficulty., 

Amid all this prosperity a retrograde process 
was going on with.respect to a certain portion of 
the community. In a rich man’s life there is a 
considerable margin for economic imprudence and 
excess. He may lead a stormy*youth, and blossom 
into much respectability in old age; but with the 
poor there is very little margin. A single false 
step, a loss of character, a tendency towards vaga- 
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bondism, not in its first appearance altogether 
unamiable, a difficult temper, and a thousand other 
venial infirmities and misfortunes, are sufficient to 
ruin a poor man. For there is below the industrious 
working class a gulf of vagabondage into which 
these stragglers fall. From this abyss escapg is 
_very difficult : ‘vestigia nulla retrorsum.’ It is not, 
we fear, an altogether unpleasant life. Humani- 
tarian sentiment busies itself much about the out- 
cast classes, pitics, feeds, and maintains them. 
Irregular work, three or four days holiday in the 
week, a bit of criminal adventure, deputations to 
timid boards of guardians, meetings in Trafalgar 
Square, a summer holiday in the hop fields, the 
free meals and shelter given by philanthropists, are 
incidents in the career of a London outcast which 
show that his life, though very degraded, is fairly 
secure and certain, and not altogether without its 
pastime and pleasure. 

The industrious working class is slowly and 
surely, by means of its careful husbandry, creeping 
into freedom and property, much as did the servile 
tenants of the middle ages, described in the happy 
phrase of Hallam® 

The interest of the modern problem is twofold. 
We have first to consider the outcast class). What 
is to be done with them? Their existence presses 
most heavily on the class immediately above them, 
and their disappearance would enormously improve 
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its prospects. The second point of interest centres 
round the efforts made by the industrious working 
class to creep into freedom and property. Much 
progress has been made, much remains to be 
done. 
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CHAPTER IX 


THE THEORY OF WAGES 


In the foregoing chapters we have endeavoured 
to show how much interest, in the history of human 
civilisation, centres round the institution of pro- 
perty. Before attempting to apply our theory to 
the elucidation of the modern economic situation, 
it may be convenient to recapitulate some of the 
arguments that have gone before. 

It is a fundamental condition of civilised life, 
that men must not consume the reward of their 
labour on the day on which it is earned. Civilisa- 
tion postulates some certainty of maintenance and 
survival from day to day. This is assured to men 
by the practice of careful husbandry of resources, 
but even this would be of no avail, if the institu- 
tion of property did not guarantee to the husband- 
man the enjoyment of his savings. Property, 
therefore, is a mait. condition of survival in civilised 
society. Religion and custom have assigned to 
it a dignity in proportion to its importance. 

Further, not only is property a condition of 
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survival, but it marks out for men a series of 
elementary responsibilities, if they would live 
according to the rules of civilised life. 

(1) Individually, each man’s survival depends 
on his own careful husbandry and thrift. 

(2) Socially, also, man must regulate his 
numbers, and the disposition of his numbers, pro- 
portionately to property and to the economic sur- 
roundings of the time. A rapidly increasing 
population may be an unmixed advantage in 
America, but it is no advantage here in England, 
if the new growth has not the means to transport 
itself to places where it is wanted. This disposi- 
tion and regulation of the increase of population is 
an elementary responsibility, the bearings of which 
man can best perceive when he recognises the fact 
that his own individual existence cannot be purely 
from hand to mouth, purely proletariate. The 
peasant proprietor, individually secure in the pos- 
session of land, gauges, with comparative ease, the 
capacity of his land to carry its population. A 
peasant proprietary is notoriously a population 
which increases slowly. In other more compli- 
cated industries calculation has bech more difficult. 
We have endeavoured to trace the history of the 
divorce between property and labour, and to show 
that the instincts which property engenders are 
even more important for our social well-being than 
property itself. 
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We think it is established that these elementary 
responsibilities, (1) self protection, (2) prudent ex- 
pansion of the numbers of the population, cannot 
be deputed by the individual to the state or to 
any collectivist society. 

Human society is an evolution as much as is 
the animal creation. That wonderful web, which 
we term human society, would have been pieced 
together more deftly and more equally if more 
regard had been paid to the natural and inherited 
power of individual organisms to fit themselves to 
their place in the economy of nature. In our 
survey we have secn illustration of this truth, A 
collectivist tenure of land led to slavery, villenage, 
and the feudal system. A train of similar errors, 
never corrected and never understood, brought us 
at last to our present industrial system. In the 
chaos which has invaded mortal affairs many col- 
lectivist attempts have been made to repair the 
errors of the collectivism of the past. 

The medieval trade gild system had some 
temporary advantages, we have seen its decay into 
close and useless corporations. It is usual at the 
present day to “utter triumphant peans over the 
operation of the factory laws and over the successes 
of trades’ unions. Are we again to be doomed to 
disappointment? We are not prepared to argue 
that legislation and collectivist associations are 
not often necessary and productive of temporary 
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good. We conceive, however, that there is a danger 
of placing too much reliance on their efficacy, and 
that it is essential to recognise that they are only 
good in so far as they give to the individual room 
to breathe, and a chance of regaining the self- 
assertive powers which disuse has atrophied. 
These are @ priori suspicions which seem to us to 
fall on modern collectivist attempts to advance the 

~ interests of the working classes ; it should therefore 
be our business to watch very closely for germs 
of degeneration and decay, as well as to examine 
the limits within which their influence may be 
productive of good. 

To one other point we desire to recall the 
attention of the reader. In the first chapter we 
endeavoured to show that most property consisted 
in more or less developed opportunities for remu- 
nerative labour. : 

The problem of modern economic life is to 
remove the apparent antagonism which exists 
between the owners of these remunerative oppor- 
tunities and those whom they hire to apply their 
labour thereto, in other words, between capital and 
labour. Can this reconciliatioh take place by 
any other means than by a wider distribution of 
ownership in the productive” apparatus of the 
country ? ty 

A preliminary question has to be settled. Is 
it possible that a class, entirely dependent on 
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wagedom, can ever possess that assured and com- 
fortable maintenance which civilised ideas lead us 
to wish ? 

We have already indicated on 4 prior’ grounds 
that it is not possible for classes who have neither 
property nor the instincts which belong to it to 
protect themselves, and to regulate the increase of 
their families, in such a way as to enjoy fully the 
security of civilised life. 

A completer answer can be given if we consider 
recent theories of wages. It will be interesting to 
sce how far economic speculation bears out the 
theory which we have propounded as based on the 
principle of evolution. 

In Ricardo’s opinion, the progress of society 
involves a rise of rent, a fall in interest and profit, 
and a stationary state of wages at or about the 
level which insures to the labourer a bare main- 
tenance and nothing more. This is the natural 
rate of wages. If wages rise owing to an increased 
demand, then population will increase, and wages 
will fall again to their old level. Wages cannot 
fall permanently below subsistence, as an increased 
death rate and festriction of marriages will before 
long restore the balance. Such is the iron law of 
wages adopted by socialist writers like Marx and 
Lassalle, and which in their opinion justifies revo- 
lution. 

This theory is adopted by Mr. J. S. Mill, with 
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the important qualification that the level of sub- 
sistence is an elastic term. 

Ricardo is a writer who takes little pains to 
enlist sympathy for his views. He is, as he has 
told us, an elucidator of principles. A doctrine is 
true or it is false, that is his concern; whether the 
public finds truth palatable or not, is a question to 
which he is very indifferent. The modern eco- 
nomist is very anxious to make his science more 
agreeable to popular aspirations. It is often said 
that Ricardo’s logical and mathematical method 
has raised a cloud of prejudice against the study 
of political economy. This may be so, but we 
question if the modern spirit is more scientific. 
This point of the variable standard of living by no 
means escaped the observation of Ricardo, as is 
often asserted. 


It is not to be understood (he says) that the natural 
price of jabour, estimated even in food and necessaries, 
is absolutely fixed and constant. It varies at different 
times in the same country, and, very materially differs in 
different countries. It essentially depends on the habits 
and customs of the people.' 


In Mill's hands this qualification is enlarged 
upon, and becomes the familiar doctrine of the 
standard of living. Labourers ‘will not always use 
an increase of wages for the, purpose of procreating 
and maintaining more children. They may use 


1 Principles of Pol. Ec., ed. 1821, cap, Vv. p- 91. 
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such increase as an opportunity for adopting a 
higher standard of living, and the increase of wages 
has then a chance of remaining permanent. This 
is a more cheerful view than that attributed to 
Ricardo. According to this theory demand and 
supply are still the potent influences, but as far as 
the supply is concerned it is a good deal under the 
control of labourers themselves. Ricardo evidently 
did net think this control was likely to be very 
effective. Mill, however, assigns to it a very im- 
portant place in his theory of wages. If labourers 
are careful and will limit the supply, their position 
will improve. 

The other side of the equation, viz. the demand 
for labour, depended, according to Mill and the 
earlier economists, on the amount of the ‘wage 
fund.’ He supposes that there is 


at any given instant a sum of wealth which is uncon- 
ditionally devoted to the payment of the wages of labour 
. it is a predetermined amount. . . . So that the sum 
to be divided being fixed, the wages of each solely 
depends on the divisor, the number of the participants. 


This view is adopted by Mr. Fawcett, in his state- 
ment of the ‘Eéonomic Position of the English 
Labourer,’ and generally the theory held the field 
till quite a recent date. 

Although some of Mill’s reasons for attributing 
importance to the Standard of Living are perhaps 
fallacies, it still evidently has a very important 
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influence both on the amount and on the quality 
of the supply of labour, and these two points 
must always be taken into account in any con- 
sideration of the question. 

But with regard to the existence of a wage 
fund which occasions the demand for labour, it 
was admitted by Mr. Mill himself before his death 
that his view was untenable. 

The wage fund theory is erroneous, or merely a 
truism. It is a truism to say that the amount of 
wages paid to labourers is a definite sum. But it 
is entirely erroneous to assume that the wage fund 
has anything to do except incidentally with accu- 
mulations of capital antecedently gathered together. 
The demand for labour depends on the demand 
which exists for the products which labour helps to 
make. The demand for future produce is the 
true regulator of the demand for labour. In a 
developed state of credit and commerce, wages are 
advanced out of capital before the desired product 
is finished and ready for tte market, but this is 
accidental and not essential to the transaction. 
In early civilisation, and even now in the Western 
States of America, wages are paid at the end of 
the harvest, when the product gf the harvest has 
been sold. 

Again, there is undoubtedly a tendency for 
wages to fall when the number of labourers is in 
excess of the demand for their services. But this 
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is a view of the subject which requires to be stated 
with many qualifications. If all labourers were 
equally competent, the proposition of Mr. Mill that, 
the sum to be divided being fixed, the wages of 
each solely depends on the divisor, namely, the 
number of the participators, might perhaps be 
true, but even then it is doubtful whether competi- 
tion so complete has any place in practical life. 
At all events, at the present day wages are not 
lowered in order to give employment to the unem- 
ployed. Workmen have combined to keep up the 
rate of wages, and, what is perhaps more important, 
trades and handicrafts are now so specialised that 
unemployed labourers rarely have sufficient skill 
to replace even at lower wages the skilled artisan 
who commands a high wage. Wages often con- 
tinue high even when there are a large number of 
workmen unemployed. The most skilled are em- 
ployed regularly and at good wages. The presence 
of the unemployed does not, in most trades, lower 
wages or ensure a division among all the operatives 
of the total sum of wages paid in the trade. 

Many critics have taken part in demolishing 
Mr. Mill’s theory of wages. The view which is 
now most generaJly received is that of Prof. F. 
Walker. 

All the persons who combine to produce a 
commodity have to obtain their reward out of the 
commodity in question. The ultimate paymaster 
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of all is the consumer. Economical transactions 
are much complicated by considerations of credit 
and by the fact that the consumer has delegated 
his functions to his agent, the employer. The con- 
sumer in each case pays for the services of those 
who have produced his commodity. It is merely 
accidental that, asa rule, he pays it to the organiser 
of labour. 

The question to be answered is: In what pro- 
portion will the price paid by the consumer be 
shared among the various persons who have com- 
bined to satisfy his wants ? 

First, the consumer will not give more than he 
can help, and each party to the transaction will 
imitate this example. Each will give as much of 
his service as will enable the transaction to take 
place, and no more. The price of a commodity 
will be divided into rent, interest, profit, and wages. 
Rent is fixed, Mr. Walker maintains, by the formula 
of Ricardo. The best or most convenient land is 
occupied first ; when population increases the land 
so occupied is insufficient to meet the wants of the 
community. The next convenient land is then 
taken into use. The occupiers of the first land 
will find that their land hasa value over and above 
the value of the less convenient land. The yearly 
value of this advantage is a year’srent. The worst 
land occupied will not pay any rent; it may of 
course be joined to good land, and nominally a 
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tenant may be found to pay rent for it, but theore- 
tically speaking the worst land will be rent free. 
The consumer then, on every occasion when he 
makes a purchase, must pay a price sufficient ‘to 
reward the person who supplies the land involved 
in the transaction. In buying a bit of bread a pro- 
portionate sum is devoted to pay the rent of the 
field where the corn is grown, of the mill where the 
flour is ground, and of the shop where the bread 
is baked. 

Next, the consumer must pay interest to the 
man who provides the use of the machinery and 
-stock of trade, the convenience of ready money, 
and generally the facilities of capital. 

Capital is generally reckoned in money, the 
medium of exchange ; there is no doubt, therefore, 
with the consumer what he is paying for. The rate 
of interest for different risks becomes tolerably well 
known and understood. If interest rules high in a 
particular trade capital is attracted to it, and the 
consumer, or the emfployer acting on his behalf, 
being on the look-out for advantage, avails himself 
of the state of the market and reduces the rat€ of 
interest. If the rate is put too low, capital is with- 
drawn to more eligible investments and the balance 
is adjusted. 

Thirdly, profit must be paid to the man who 
organises the satisfaction of the consumer's wants. 
The employer is from a point of view the agent 
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of the consumer. In the consumer’s interest the 
employer or organiser busies himself to find a 
landlord to supply a suitable bit of land, a capitalist 
to supply the machinery and capital (in some in- 
stances he is his own capitalist). Next he seeks 
for a suitable staff of workmen; he directs their 
labour, and is responsible to a large extent in his 
own pocket for the success of his management. 
He has to take care to produce the proper article, 
in the proper quantities, and at the proper place 
and season, and he has to please the consumer 
with novelties. Naturally, the competence of 
employers varies enormously. Consumers require 
a certain supply, and it is the business of the em- 
ployers to produce this. In modern commerce the 
demand of the consumer is, as a rule, pretty fully 
supplied. The incompetent employer comes into a 
full market with goods that have been produced 
under disadvantageous circumstances. He has 
hired an inconvenient bit of land, his credit is bad, 
and he works with insufficient capital, or he has sunk 
money in unnecessary plant ; he hires workmen 
like himself, who do not understand their business, 
he produces goods indifferent in*quality, too great 
in quantity, takes them to a wrong market, and at 
an unseasonable time. Naturally, the consumer 
will not be able to recompense highly an employer 
who commits all or some of these faults. If the 
supply of the article in question is far short of the 
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demand he may escape without serious loss, but in 
modern commerce such an event must be rare, and 
in most cases employers of this kind become bank- 
rupt in course of time. Commodities are thus pro- 
duced at very varying cost. That which in price 
and quality is best suited to meet the demand is 
absorbed most readily. These are the goods pro- 
duced by the competent employer who understands 
his market. The production of the less competent 
employer is taken into consumption less willingly. 
It is, however, the cost of his production which 
regulates the price of the article. 

To illustrate this by an instance, let us repre- 
sent the production in any given trade by the 
number 12. There is effective demand, let us say, 
from the consumers of the country for 10. The 
number 2 then will represent the bankrupt stock 
of the trade, which can only be got into consump- 
tion by selling at a loss, or by tempting bargain- 
hunters to buy things which they do not really 
require. The same manufacturer, if he is to re- 
main solvent, will not continue the production of 
stock that can only be forced by artifice on the 
consumer. There is, however, in every trade an 
average amount of such production. It is im- 
possible to draw the line with accuracy between 
this class of goods and the next which we now 
describe. We have said there is effective demand 
for 10. Of this 10, let us suppose that 3 are pro- 

. 
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duced under conditions which barely pay the various 
parties concerned in the production. This state 
of things proceeds from incompetence of a less 
marked character than that which distinguishes 
the bankrupt producer. There is an effective de- 
mand for these goods represented in our illus- 
tration by the number 3. They have to compete, 
however, with 2, and their production is barely 
remunerative. Goods represented by the balance 
7 are produced under conditions in varying degrees 
superior to the conditions under which 3 are pro- 
duced. 

The superiority of the conditions results in a 
saving of cost, and proceeds from more efficient 
management, better machinery, more skilful labour, 
greater knowledge of markets and times and seasons. 
There is, ex /ypothesi, a steady and effective de- 
mand for 10, and consumers are able and willing ~ 
to pay the price which will bring 10 into the 
market. This price, obviously, is regulated by 
the cost of production of the 3, not of the 7, and 
the producers who make the 7 will sell at the 
same price as the 3, and the larger margin over 
cost of production will be retained by them as 
profit. It is true that, owing to competition, there 
is a tendency to drive down thé incompetent pro-- 
ducer below the remunerative line from the 3 to 
the 2. This is mainly brofight about by class 7 
increasing their output; but at a point, of course, 


‘* 
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“the less competent part of tlass 7 will find itself 
engaged in unremunerative production. When the 
producers of 7 have increased their output to 10,. 
they will have supplied the effective demand, and 
the number 3 will still represent the production’ 
which is relatively least competent, least remune- 
rative, and most costly.! 

The least competent suppliers of the effective 
demand of the market regulate the price, but they 
profit little or nothing by selling their goods. The’, 
more competent employer sells the same class of 
goods at the same price as his incompetent rival. | 
He has of course his partners to reckon with, but | 
as far as the saving is the result of his competence, 
and not due to advantages of land, capital or 
labour, he nets the difference in cost of production 
as his own profit. In a well ordered state of trade 
there would be a reasonable number of employers 
all of whom had some capabilities for industrial 
command, the incompetent would be unable to get 
credit, and would be obliged to enrol themselves as 
labourers in the ranks. At the present time it is 
to be feared that there are too many incompetent 
organisers in the field. The consumer gets the 
advantage of an ‘enormous sacrifice, but much 
discredit and suffering is caused to a wide circle of 
other persons concerned.” 


1 For a fuller discussion of this point see Mill, Fol. Ec., 
p- 291, people’s ed. 
Under cover of a foot-note we hazard a pious opinion that the 
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One’ mark of the incompetent employer is his 
employment of under-paid labour. Under-paid 
labour is always dear. Again, it is the incompetent, 
ill-equipped employer who sets manual labour to 
work in unequal competition with machinery, who 
employs the sweater to manage his sub-contracts - 
because he cannot afford a factory and proper 
machinery, who is indifferent as to the irregular 


State, by lending its machinery for the recovery of debts, is party to 
‘a system which keeps the incompetent employer from extinction. 
The State guarantees that if a debtor is solvent he shall be compelled 
to pay. The law operates very much in the same way as the law 
of distraint in England, and the law of hypothec in Scotland. It 
makes manufacturers and others more inclined to give credit than 
they otherwise would be. It is often argued in Scotland that the 
old law of hypothec enabled small farmers without capital to obtain 
the lease of a farm. This is perfectly true, but it is a question if 
good farming ; and the liberal application of capital to farming was 
encouraged thereby. Under cover of the State guarantee for the 
legal enforcement of debts, incompetent employers, that is, em- 
ployers without sufficient capital, get credit and are enabled to start 
in business in a way they would never succeed in doing if creditors 
knew that debts could not be enforced at law. Some curtailment in 
the State guarantee of business contracts would do much to reduce 
to, more moderate proportions one of the evils of modern times, 
namely, gambling in the stock and produce markets. The risk of 
having transactions with gambling customers would considerably 
reduce such business if the parties concerned knew that contracts 
could not be enforced. The risks of gambling would be so enor- 
mous if performance of agreements depended solely on commercial 
honesty, that it is difficult to conceive how people could venture to 
buy and sell except for the legitimate uses ef their business. The 
men and firms which <leal largely in market gambling are not, as a 
tule, those with whom their fellow tradesmen would enter into time 
bargains if these could not legally be@enforced. Such a change 
would do more to rid commerce of dishonest traders than all the 
bankruptcy laws that ever were devised. 
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employment given to his hands, either because he 
is iacapable or because he has no machinery which 
he is in economy bound to keep going all the year 
round. 

The rule of profit then is not very different, 
mutatis mutandis, to the rule of rent. The worst 
land which pays for cultivation can claim no rent. 
Superior land can claim a rent in proportion to its 
superiority. Similarly, there is a class of employers 
who only pay their way and make no profit. The 
more competent employer will gain such profit as 
his competence can save for him. Thus, according 
to Professor Walker, rent, interest and profit are 
fixed by positive reasons, and the residual share 

of the price of the product will go to the labourer 
as wages. It has been objected by Mr. Walker’s 
critics, that this statement is a mere truism and 
adds nothing to our knowledge. In the last edi- 
tion of his ‘ Political Economy’ Mr. Walker gives 
his answer.'! The objectors should refute the account 
he has given of rent, interest and profit; it will then 
be open to them to reject his theory that the wage- 
earner is the residual claimant, and receives the 
benefit of all that is left after the other claimants 
are satisfied. Professor Walker then proceeds to 
illustrate the operation of the rule (paragraph 330 
et seqg.). As we understand it, his illustration is as 
follows. In a given trade production suddenly 
1 P. 253, Pol. Ec., 1887. 
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_ becomes more efficient by reason of an ‘improve- 
ment in the industrial quality of the labouring 
class.” There is nothing in this fact to cause rent 
to increase, ‘there is no greater demand made on 
land; hence cultivation is not pushed down to 
inferior soils,’ and rents are not enhanced. Nor 
is there anything in this to cause an increase of 
interest. Incidentally more machinery may be 
required, but the skilful workman as a rule requires 
fewer tools and also is more careful in his manage- 
ment of machinery, and, more probably than not, 
enables production to be carried on with a smaller 
outlay on plant. 

Nor does an improvement in the industrial 
quality of workmen make a greater demand for 
skilful employers. On the contrary, the standard 
of business ability in the employing class would be 
raised. The more incompetent employers would 
be driven out, ‘the lower limit of production in 
this respect would be raised, and the aggregate 
amount realised as profits would be reduced.’ So 
far Professor Walker’s theory appears unassailable. 
We must say, however, with all deference, that 
though it sets out very clearly the relation of rent, 
interest, profit and wages, and of the partnership 
which unites in productive operations, it does not 
explain the relation of the consumer to the wage- 
earner. Or again, while it m&kes it clear that wage- 


earners are probably the largest gainers in the 
M2 
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improvement of productive methods, it does not 
explain to us the nature of the minimum and 
maximum which the consumer will pay for the 
services of the workmen employed. 

It would appear, to adopt Mr. Walker's own 
phrase, that the consumer in a sense becomes a 
rival ‘residual claimant.’ Under certain circum- 
stances the advantage of improved methods of pro- 
duction may be appropriated entirely by the con- 
sumer. Little or no rise in wages will take place, 
but the consumer will buy his goods cheaper. A 
necessary corollary is added to Mr. Walker’s theory 
by the late Mr. Stanley Jevons, with whom Mr. 
Walker believed himself to be in agreement. He 
gives the following account of this aspect of the 
question.! 

An increase of production resulting from causes 
other than those which enhance the claim of rent, 
interest, and profit, is to the advantage of labour 
and will make wages rise. Mr. Jevons adds this 
important qualification :— 


Unless, indeed, the price of produce has fallen, and the 
public, as consumers, have the benefit. Whether this 
latter result will follow or not depends upon the number 
of labourers who are fitted for the work. Where much 
skill and education is required, extensive competition will 
be impossible, and a permanently high rate of wages will 
exist. But if only commin labour is requisite the price of 


1 Theory of Political Economy, p. 259. 
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the goods cannot be maintained, and the public will have 
the advantage of cheaper supplies. 


The skilled artisan will command a price re- 
presenting the advantage which he confers on the 
partnership by reason of his skill being greater than 
that of the commonest labourer engaged in satis- - 
fying the consumer’s demand. The price paid for 
every commodity in the consumer's market is re- 
gulated by the cost price of that portion of the 
commodity which is produced under conditions 
the most disadvantageous warranted by the de- 
mand of the market. Now, one of these disadvan- 
tageous conditions is undoubtedly the necessity of 
employing less competent workmen. What rate 
of wages is the consumer able to pay to the less 
competent workman? This appears to us to be 
a key of the situation. The answer will fix the 
minimum rate of wages. The skilful artisan will 
receive an addition to the minimum rate in pro- 
portion to his skill. 

We confess that, with regard to common labour, 
we do not see any escape from the proposition of 
Ricardo, namely, that the minimum rate for the 
lowest class of labour must be a bare maintenance 
at the standard of living in vogue among the working 
class. Although these are the general features of the 
situation, there are one or tWo minor considerations 
which either escaped or appeared trivial to the 
mathematical mind of Ricardo. One is that the 
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standard of living may be made to include most of 
the comforts which a working population can rea- 
sonably want. Weare far from having reached that 
ideal, but there may be no inherent impossibility 
in it. Secondly, intelligent competition is not im- 
possible. Trade-unionism has not operated largely 
in the lower scale of labour, but undoubtedly it has 
been an effective weapon for the protection of 
working-class interests ; but its want of universality 
has of necessity curtailed its usefulness. The 
natural trade-union of the family would be much 
more effective if our working classes understood 
more clearly the economic necessities of their posi- 
tion. The family has some power to keep its 
under-paid members out of the market. By adopt- 
ing more thrifty habits, and by aiming at higher 
ideals, in fact, by ‘competing intelligently,’ the 
lowest stratum of our working population may 
do much to improve their position ; but as far as 
we can sce it must be admitted that the rate of 
their wages depends “almost entirely on questions 
of demand and supply. 

Even if the whole of our labouring population 
becomes skilful, the wages of the least skilful will 
always be fixed at the sum which will provide 
them with the current standard of living. At a 
lower rate than this they will not work, and their 
friends and families will support them in a struggle 
to maintain that standard. Higher wages, it may 
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further be added, and a more intelligent use of 
them, will much increase effective demand for com- 
modities. This increasing demand for commodities 
will naturally absorb much of the surplus supply of 
labour. Such a state of things is a moderate ideal, 
and will satisfy many. There is, however, in this 
intelligent application of competition in his own 
interest, nothing which guarantees to every labourer 
a right of continuous employment. 

Such, however, is the highest ideal which the 
facts of the case allow us to form as to the future 
prospects of a population relying on the present 
conditions of wagedom. Before proceeding to ask 
whether this is all that civilisation is able to give 
us, it is necessary to point out that much that is 
satisfactory even in this ideal depends not on 
wagedom alone, but on careful thrift and husbandry 
in the saving and spending of wages. : 

To compete intelligently aman must not spend 
his wages on the day he earns them ; if he does so 
he is the prey of the first grasping employer that 
he meets. Again, not only he but his family and 
his class must aid him by their thrift in keeping a 
good market for his labour. Further, when he 
comes to spend his wages he must do so intelli- 
gently, in the encouragement of industries that 
employ labour, not in drink or unproductive 
pleasures, or by rushing into an early and pro- 
lific marriage. It should be remembered in this 
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connection that the labouring classes are the largest 
consumers of commodities, and that with a more 
thrifty expenditure their consumption of the pro- 
ducts of labour might be largely increased. 

While admitting that these considerations war- 
rant us in taking a hopeful view of the future of 
the labouring classes, we are not disposed to rest 
content with any ideal which bases their prosperity 
on a system of wage-earning only. The precarious 
position of a population relying for its maintenance 
on labour alone, is too obvious. At this stage 
of civilisation such a state of things is a social 
anachronism. The labouring population should in 
some way be enabled to guide itself by, and to 
control, the opportunities for remunerative labour 
which exist in the country. The problem of the 
future is the solution of this difficulty: How is the 
individualisation of property to be brought about ? 

The socialist has a rough and ready way. The 
capital of the country (consisting, as we have seen, 
in opportunities for remunerative labour) must be 
‘ socialised,’ that is to say, it must be managed by 
the State’ in the interest of the labouring class. In 
this way the State will be able to guarantee con- 
tinuous employment for all men, whatever be their 
habits of life and standard of living. Such a pro- 
posal appears to us ty. leave out of view all con- 
siderations of history and human nature. 

Civilisation has been built up by personal thrift, 
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and depends for its well being on personal prudence 
and on the power of individuals to adjust themselves 
to their environment. The proposals of socialism 
ignore the history of society, and would remove all 
motive for prudent conduct on the part of indivi- 
duals. Personal extravagance would entail no in- 
convenience, and the whole resources of a country 
would be devoted to maintain, not a high level of 
comfort, but merely an ever-increasing number of 
individuals with an ever-decreasing sense of personal 
responsibility. A promise of maintenance, whether 
it be offered by the rise of a new industry or by an 
engagement entered into by the State to provide 
for all comers, creates a new population. The 
growth of population in the north of England in 
response to the growth of trade is a historical fact. 
The socialist proposes that the State shall guarantee 
maintenance and eligible employment to a whole 
nation, quite irrespective of trade considerations. 
Under such a stimulus population would increase 
at a rate altogether unprecedented in the annals 
of the world, and the struggle for existence would 
begin in grim earnest. 

An attack on the system of wagedom has been 
made from a somewhat unexpected quarter. Ina 
little book published by the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, Mr. Wadsworth Donisthorpe 
proposes a scheme for labour capitalisation. Hired 
labour, argues Mr. Donisthorpe, is a relic of 
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serfdom. To be wholly free the labourer should 
put himself in a position to bargain for some of the 
profits of industry. He can do so by capitalising 
his labour. There is some method in this paradox, 
though it reads like a proposal for squaring the 
circle. Mr. Donisthorpe argues as follows :— 


Now it is clear that if instead of accepting wages— 
letting themselves out for hire by the week or the hour— 
the workers entered into the venture as capitalists and 
free men, receiving instead of a fixed wage a certain pre- 
arranged percentage of the gross produce (a percentage 
at first based on a calculation of the amount paid in 
wages over a number of years), the receipts of the hands 
would vary like the profits of other capitalists, with the 
success of the venture and the state of trade. 


This is all very well, but it is not practical 
business. Labour is not capital, and cannot be 
capitalised. As a form of bargain between labour 
and capital this arrangement would have its ad- 
vantages, but it is clearly only applicable to a very 
limited number of industries. Further, there are 
many circumstances under which a willingness to 
labour is in no way a valuable commodity. Labour, 
whether it is digging or piano-playing, is only 
valuable when it is wanted. The problem is to 
adjust the number of labourers to the amount of 
work that is to be dong. As far as we can see, this 
adjustment cannot be" brought about by a com- 
bination of labourers such as Mr. Donisthorpe 
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suggests. Mr. Donisthorpe proposes that the 
labourer should offer to go into partnership with the 
employer ; but what is a labourer to do who. is told 
that the employer declines the partnership, or that 
he is suited with labourers, or, in short, that he 
will pay wages but will not listen:to partnership ? 
Under such circumstances, the labourer must con- 
tinue in the servile condition ofa wage-earner. 
Weare disposed to agree with Mr. Donisthorpe 
and with the socialists in saying that the pre- 
carious position of the wage-earner is unsatis- 
factory. The real cause of his servile condition is 


not his wage-earning, as Mr. Donisthorpe suggests, « - 


but the divorce of his class from capital. 

A naked proletariate is, economically speaking, 
an archaic survival from primitive barbarism. On 
page 126 Mr. Donisthorpe writes, ‘I do not pro- 
pose to discuss the expediency of the institution 
of private property. I shall assume that it is the 
most economical means of equitable distribution 
attainable by man.’ This ‘is admirably put. In 
our view, private property is even more than this. 
The inoculation of individuals with the instincts 
of private property supplies the key to the solution 
of our social difficulties. : 

Materially speaking, the possession of private 
property renders a man ingependent. This is an 
obvious truism. Morally speaking, it endows him 
with instincts which will prevent his bringing into 
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the world children whom he cannot support and 
to whom he cannot give a chance of independent 
livelihood. To himself it gives habits which 
preserve him in independence. It solves the an- 
tagonism between Labour and Capital. A man 
who is working for himself as a participator in 
respect of his capital in the profits of industry 
finds his toil a labour of love. Even if the capital 
which he holds is not invested in the trade at which 
he works, he yet gains out of his possession some 
insight into economic problems which are now hid 
from him, Further, it enables him to “compete 
intelligently, to use a phrase of Mr. Walker's. A 
man who has some savings is not the prey of the 
first grasping employer whom he meets ; not only 
is he in a position to defend himself by refusing 
inequitable terms, but he is able to help his 
fellows in similar efforts and to raise gradually, and 
on a sure foundation, the whole status of labour. 
The feverish enterprise of modern competition 
is not a distinguishing feature of a state of society 
in which there exists a wide distribution of pro- 
perty. A peasant proprietary possibly is often 
narrow, miserly, and too conservative of antiquated 
methods of cultivation. The large scale of pro- 
duction, whether in agriculture or manufactory, is 
probably the most efficient. Manufacturing industry 
is already organised on this large scale, but the 
limited liability Acts have enabled shares in such 
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undertakings to be held by small capitalists, so 
that even if the labouring classes are able to push 
into part ownership of the productive apparatus of 
the country there is no reason to depart from this 
system. 

To sum up, there are many roads by which the 
labouring classes may, to use again the expressive 
phrase of Hallam, creep into freedom and pro- 
perty. There is the obvious course open to him 
who exercises careful husbandry of his wages. 
Wages are larger now than they were fifty years: 
ago, and the cost of living is less. There must, 
therefore, be a larger margin for saving. Saving 
for a poor man is difficult, but still it must be done. 
In thrift and saving is the origin of all capital and 
all property. 

Again, successful attempts have been made in 
co-operative industry. The fatal flaw which has 
prevented a wider extension of the system is the 
want of the prompt, decisive, authoritative guid- 
ance which is so essential in industrial enterprise. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor has much to say in favour 
of industrial partnerships. Too often these depend 
solely on the altruism of benevolent employers. 
The scheme is, therefore, capable of only very 
limited application. Of the admirable substitute 
for a private tenure of property provided by the 
modern expedient of insfrance, we shall have 
something to say in*a later chapter. By these and 


id 
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other means the inoculation of the masses with 
property, and with the instincts of property, is 
going on. Here, if we are not entirely mistaken, 
the interest of the modern social problem centres. 
It should be the object of all thinking men to 
further the process. Too much reliance is placed 
on collectivist effort, and too little on the necessity 
of individual independence. 

Trades-unions and co-operative societies have 
to some extent the command of capital. The fol- 
lowing suggestion is with deference submitted for 
the consideration of the managers of these associa- 
tions, namely, that it might be possible to take ad- 
vantage of the breaking up of the single capitalist 
system, which is going on by means of the limited 
liability Acts, in the interest of the working class. 
It might be possible to invest some of these funds 
in well-established industrial undertakings. In our 
view it would be essential that such investments 
should not be held permanently by a corporation 
or trust. The shares so acquired in our national 
industries should be distributed again among such 
individual members of the working class as were 
willing to purchase them on reasonable terms. Such 
shares might even, by arrangement, be made to 
confer certain rights of employment. 

The problem of the future is becoming clearer, 
at least, to those who'take the trouble to think ; 
but there still exists a vast amount of ignorance 
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and misdirected energy. There are the workmen, 
who have been deluded by socialistic absurdities. 
There are the philanthropists, who wish to kick 
the self-supporting bottom out of society, by 
degrading every one who is in danger of falling to 
the level of the out-door pauper and mendicant. 
There are the careless and thriftless workmen, who 
insist on paying too large a share of our national 
drink bill, and who, by this almost wholly unpro- 
ductive expenditure, starve the domestic industries 
of the country. Then there come the fair-traders, 
and the emigration faddists, all directing attention 
away from the real point of the dilemma, namely, 
the rescue of our proletariate from its uncertain 
position by means of the individualisation of 
property. 
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CHAPTER X 


PRIVATE PROPERTY AND POPULATION’ 


IT appears from the foregoing that the condition 
of the skilled artisan is in many respects a hopeful 
one; but it is chiefly hopeful in this, that with only 
moderate industry, intelligence, anid thrift he has 
every chance of being not only a wage-earner but 
also a capitalist. At present, unfortunately, he . 
cannot often obtain a share, such as will sweeten 
his toil, in the business where he is engaged ; but 
other tenures of property have been invented—of 
these he has availed himself, and so much improved 
the security of his position. By means of his trade- 
union he has established an eguctable right to a 
shard in enhanced profts. Coal-owners object, and 
object no doubt on sound economical grounds, that 
wages have nothing to do with profit; still they 
submit, and submit willingly, to the arbitration of 
the sliding scale. The miner, through the trade 
association, has capitalised, not his labour, but his 
acquiescence to certain terms. The coal-owner 
accepts the position, afd so relieves himself of a 
great anxiety and uncertainty. In this sense the 
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miners’ labour is capitallsed, and in return for this 
the owners agree to increase wages when profits 
allow of it.! 

Insurance against sickness and death is another 
expedient for gaining the security of property. 
This has been much used by the more intelligent 
classes of workmen. There is further the old- 
fashioned plan of saving, much developed and 
strengthened by an improved system of savings 
banks and building societies. : 

With regard to unskilled labour, the outlook is 
less hopeful. The grosser forms of manual labour 
can, many of them, be performed more efficiently 

by means of machinery. There is still an enormous 

demand for unskilled labour, but it is doubtful if 
the demand for it expands as fast as the unskilled 
population increases. Digging is a primeval form 
of unskilled labour. At the Manchester ship canal 
steam navvies are at work. Each of these engines 
is under the control of about ten men, and does the 
work of eighty men. * . 

The question, therefore, with regard to unskilled 
labour resolves itself into one of population. 
Regarding property as being for the most part 
essentially a right and opportunity for remunerative 
labour, it becomes apparent that when classes do 
not regulate the multiplication of the species in 
proportion to their possessionbof these opportunities 
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for labour, congestion of population and enforced 
idleness are occasioned. 

A reference to the tables of the Registrar- 
General shows that while the professional classes 
marry at the average age of 31, the labouring and 
artisan class marry at the average age of 24. 
Further, the same authority tells us that more 
workmen marry in their 21st year than in any other 
year of their lives. 

The following table is taken from the 49th 
Annual Report of the Registrar-General, Pp. viii. 
It shows that prudence as to incurring the re- 
sponsibility of marriage varies almost exactly in 
inverse proportion to the necessity for it. 


Average Age of Marriage. 


Miners . é ‘ + 24°06 These five divisions com- 
Textile hands . A + 24°38 | prehend the working class. 
Shoe-makers and tailors . 24:92 | The average age of marriage 
Artisans , : . + 25°35 | among the whole class is 
Labourers. 7 + 25°56 / 24°85, 

Commercial clerks . . fs . . ‘ + 26°25 
Shopkeepers, shopmen. . : . P + 26°67 
Farmers and sons. BS og ’ . . : « 29°23 
Professional and independent class. : 2 : + 31°22 


Early marriages mean large families. The rate 
of infant mortality among the working class is very 
high, and the evils attending the employment of 
young married women in factories are very great. 
A very terrible account of the misery resulting 
from the enforced toil‘of married women, is given 
by Mr. Stanley Jevons in the Contemporary Review 
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for January 1882. Notwithstanding this mortality, 
there can be little doubt that the working class 
increases much more rapidly than the propertied 
classes. The distinction now made suggests the 
true cause. Persons who have property rely on 
it for maintenance for themselves and for their 
children, and they regulate their increase according 
to the measure of their property.’ 

The labouring class is less influenced by these 
considerations. They live from hand to mouth, 
and expect their children to do the same. More- 
over, in a proletariate community, the sense of 
profit arising from children’s labour does much to 
counterbalance the sense of parental responsibility, 
and it becomes clearly the labourer’s interest to 
marry young and have the assistance of his 
children as soon as possible. 

Economists and moralists alike see and point 
out the evil results of these early marriages, but it 
is much more difficult to create sufficiently attrac- 
tive motives for bringing abot a different state of 
things. It becomes therefore necessary to point 
out, as a matter of great historical importance, that 
the only known influence which has been potent 


1 Miss Collett, a lady who has written a careful account of the 
working women of East London for Mr. Booth’s volume, Labour 
and Life of the People, remarks that in East London, with few ex- 
ceptions, all working girls marry ; cr tae this is not the case in 
the middle class. What an indiffer€nce to the arts of intelligent 
competition the fact discloses ! 
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to restrain an undue growth of population has been, 
not the mere desire for property, but the actual 
possession of property. Thisis not a mere distinction 
of words. The professional and middle classes 
of England, and the peasant proprietors of the 
continent, have not unduly increased in numbers, 
mainly we affirm because, guided by the instincts 
of property, they increase their numbers only in 
proportion to the economic maintenance provided 
for them. The unpropertied classes have had no 
such guide, and, as if with a desire to obscure the 
true situation, an uneconomic maintenance has 
been provided for the surplus of the labouring 
population, and a bounty set on the procreation 
of children by our system of poor law relief. 
There are many ways in which men can exist 
in modern industrial society. (1) Men may 
rely on property as a guarantee for maintenance, 
or, as in the case of a peasant proprietor, as a 
means of finding remunerative employment. (2) 
They may live by‘labour only, consuming each 
day the wages which they earn, expecting always 
that trade will go on expanding, and that it will 
absorb every increase of population. (3) They 
may adopt the habits of parasites, and live on the 
maintenance provided by the poor law and charity. 
Men seem to be capable of living by any one of 
these expedients. If they adopt the first, it is not 
until they have satisfied their desire and have 
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become possessed of property, that the magical 
effect on character becomes apparent. Indeed, 
until property has been acquired there exist no 
data for calculation and for the full and intelligent 
exercise of thrift. On the other hand, if men elect 
or are forced to live entirely from hand to mouth, 
the fact has also its influence on character. They 
propose the same ideal for their children, namely, 
the life of wagedom and the consumption of each 
week’s wages as it is earned. Property is no part 
of their standard of living. Again, if men are 
forced to survive as paupers and mendicants, they 
endeavour to avoid even the suspicion of having 
property, All this is a phase of evolution. In- 
stincts, habits, and character naturally adapt them- 
selves to their environment, and to the means of 
livelihood which exists for each case. In the last 
two modes of existence there is no object in 
deferring marriage, nor any acknowledgment of 
responsibility for the adjustment of population to 
realised property. These clases look to wagedom 
or to poor law relief for their support, and this 
consideration in itself contains no incentive to 
prudence and thrift. The improbability of an ex- 
panding trade being able to absorb all additions 
to population is too remote a consideration to be 
operative. On theother hand, a man who relies to 
some extent on his propert¥ knows that he has to 
divide it among his children, and ig more careful. 
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We maintain, therefore, that it is the actual posses- 
sion. of property and the reliance on it for mainten- 
ance which is able to regulate population propor- 
tionately to the economic maintenance provided 
for it. 

Let us consider how this principle has acted 
in the period which we have surveyed. Till the 
middle of last century England was almost solely 
an agricultural community, at the present day the 
aggregation of multitudes in towns for the purposes 
of industry has enormously enhanced the value of 
land. Land is a necessary factor in all production 
of wealth, and, therefore, has naturally and inevit- 
ably become an object of desire and so of value. 
Capital was till the middle of last century largely 
represented by land, and land is still a very large 
item in the wealth of our country. 

Yet the whole policy of our land, laws has 
tended, not to distribute and render mobile this 
valuable commodity and the healthful magic which 
it carries with it, bat to tie it up with absurd 
restrictions and to concentrate its ownership in few 
hands. We have shown that this impotence of the 
appropriating instinct with regard to land was due 
to the force of the counter-influence of communism 
or socialism. Through all these centuries land has 
been ‘socialised’ according te the lights and pre- 
vailing influences ofthe time. The collectivist 
instinct first had-its way in the origination of the | 
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village community. This has developed into the 
feudal system and its barbarous, lethargic,customary 
system of agriculture, and has entailed on us a load 
of evils from which we are only beginning to 
escape. 

Yet to-day, with a boldness and enthusiasm 
which we could wish was devoted to some saner - 
purpose, the socialist is again coming forward with 
his nostrum, and apparently without any sus- 
picion that we are suffering from evils which his 
advice has created for us. When property is 
socialised, it is deprived of more than half its value 
—it cannot be used and improved with the freedom 
and experimental ingenuity of private property. 
But to our mind the strongest argument against 
sucialism is that socialised property carries with 
it no guidance for individual conduct; and yet on 
individual conduct depends the proper adjustment 
of society to the surroundings of the time. Man’s 
well-being depends not entirely on precepts of 
virtue ; to urge a man to thrift, and continence, 
and a prudent increase of his species is good, but, 
as history shows, these motives are not operative 
for long, or on the average, except under certain 
material conditions. These material conditions 
consist in a wide distribution of private pro- 
perty, and are a necessary antecedent to all 
healthy progress and fre . This point of view 
bas been too much overlooked by all parties in this 
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Sgntroversy. The truth about this population 
‘Gptstion appears to be that it can only be solved 
ambulando, that is to say, by the growth of 
instincts arising out of the influence of property 
on character. Without the help of this school of 
experience exhortations to virtue and continence 
will have little or no effect. 





1. On the one hand, therefore, it is most 
necessary that the magic influence of property 
towards prudence and self-restraint should be 
allowed free play ; there is no reason (unless some 
fresh will o’ the wisp is started by collectivist 
activity) why the art’san class, which is now 
struggling manfully into independence and 
property, should not be permeated with this 
wholesome influence. The fringe of the proletariate 
would grow narrower, and would gradually dis- 
appear before the same solvent forces which de- 
stroyed the slavery and serfdom of medieval 
society. 

2. On the other hand, the tendency downwards 
towards uneconomic conditions of existence must 
be carefully restrained. If poor law guardians 
and enthusiastic philanthropists insist on making 
eligible provision for all who cannot support them- 
selves in economic independence, it is difficult to 
see how the rottenness of the foundation on which 
society then rests can ye repaired. The struggle 
of the poorer classes upwards into independence 
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and property is hard and arduous, but the process 
is not made easier by incentives to embrace an 
existence soothed into dependence by the narcotics 
of poor law and charitable relief. 

Another consideration forces itse]f on our 
attention. In the first fifty years of the present 
century the population of this country was 
doubled, the rate of increase is now slower. In 
the United States of America population has 
doubled itself in twenty-five years. The popula- 
tion of France is at this moment diminishing. Yet 
certainly in England the balance of advantage, 
with regard to the condition of the labouring class, 
as between the early years of the century and now 
is in favour of the present time. Notwithstanding 
the increase of population, there is undoubtedly an 
increase of comfort in the lives of the bulk of the 
working class, In France and in America as weil 
as in this country, there is destitution in the towns, 
and there is probably not much to choose between 
the condition of the poor sin a growing and a 
diminishing population. 

It is not a question of population, but a ques- 
tion of adjustment. It is perfectly possible that in 
a century hence the population of England may 
be double its present number, yet that the average 
of contentment, happiness, and comfort may be 
higher than at present. 

Again, adjustment turns largely on different 
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methods of expenditure. In this country the cost 
of government and unproductive expenditure on 
the Army and Navy grow by leaps and bounds. 
The money so spent ‘is abstracted by various 
devices of taxation from the industries of the 
country. Our national habit of extravagance in 
the matter of strong drink has been much aggra- 
vated, if it has not been caused, by Government 
interference with the mobility of property. By 
our system of land tenure, the State has destroyed 
the most natural and legitimate use of savings. 
Investment in the apparatus of production and 
in its development is the natural alternative and 
tival to a wasteful consumption on drink. Being 
deprived of this alternative men have learnt to in- 
dulge in the fancied pleasures of strong drink. The 
legislature takes advantage of our national weak- 
ness which its predecessors have helped to teach 
us, and raises by indirect taxation an enormous 
revenue from the drink traffic. Indirect taxation 
tends to profligate public expenditure. The 
country does not know exactly what it is paying, 
and therefore scrutinises the items less closely. 
In this way the taxpayers of this and other coun- 
tries continue to support the intolerable and grow- 
ing cost of national armaments. The chain of 
causation appears unbroken, one false step neces- 
sitates another. If prierty were more accessible, 
habits would glowly alter, wages would be more 
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wisely spent, governments would be obliged to 
rely on direct taxation and to curtail their insane 
rivalry in warlike expenditure, and population 
would naturally and automatically be made pro- 
portionate to the maintenance provided for it. 

An accessible tenure of private property is 
a postulate to the practice of thrifty, prudent 
living. The discouragement to thrift and saving 
by the absence of these conditions has been, and 
still is, enormous. Land has been socialised to 
the purposes of feudalism; a due development of 
this system produced the modern form of in- 
dustrialism, that is, the employment of capital for 
production on a large scale. The poor man has 
not been able to acquire land till, owing to foreign 
competition, land is comparatively valueless ; it is 
very difficult to apply small savings to industrial 
production under modern conditions, Trade 
combinations have been illegal till recent times. 
Out-door poor law relief removes many of the 
motives for developing friendly societies and clubs, 
Considering the history of the subject, it is extra- 
ordinary that the working classes have done as 
much as they have in the way of gaining for 
themselves security by acquiring tenure of pro- 
perty, and the various substitutes for it which we 
have described. 

The first steps in thrig have been and still are 
arduous, and in a sense unnatural, They are the 
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first variations from the savage type of life which 
the principle of heredity and evolution has been 
able to crystallise into the habits of civilised life. 
The practice of thrift as a means of survival be- 
comes each, generation easier and more natural, and 
in the course of its practice various new and minor 
adjustments arise. First men survive by thrift, and 
as a sort of corollary population gets adjusted to 
maintenance. For as soon as the advantage and 
necessity of thrift and property is seen and allowed 
to prevail, the primitive sexual instincts of the 
savage are subordinated to a new and more im- 
portant condition of survival. Again, thrifty living 
increases and equalises the purchasing power of 
the community ; there is a regular demand for 
articles of common use, which does not fluctuate 
with change of fashion. Hence employment is 
more regular, and even wagedom pure and simple 
has a better chance of comfortable and continuous 
maintenance. 

The ideal of those who accept these arguments 
must be the individualisation, not the socialisation 
of property. A human being is not properly fitted 
for civilised conditions of life till he has acquired 
the prudent instincts of self-preservation, These, 
as far as we can see, can only be acquired through 
an intimacy, so to speak, with the principle of 
private property. in 

The intelligent and successful competition of 
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the workman with his employer becomes possible 
when property is widely distributed. If the labour- 
ing class were also small capitalists the driving and 
misery of our present abortive system of competi- 
tion would cease. The business of production 
would become a mere healthful recreation rather 
than a grinding and unremitting toil. Nor would 
its efficiency be impaired. A high remuneration of 
labour would give an impulse to the invention 
of machinery, and with this assistance educated 
and skilful labour would produce for us better and 
cheaper commodities than before. And in all this 
advantage the labourer would share, for in the new 
era he will be capitalist and consumer as well as 
the mere hodman of industry. 

There has been lately some revival of Mal- 
thusian speculations about population. The great 
importance of the question is obvious enough. 
We have already indicated our view that there is 
some confusion of cause and effect in this matter. 
Population increases most rapidly when the units 
which compose it are poor. To say to a man, ‘Be 
continent, marry late, and have a small family,’ is. 
good advice, but it is not attractive enough to in- 
fluence his conduct. The object of this continence, 
namely, the acquisition of property and indepen- 
dence, is not an item in the ideal of certain classes 
of the community, becaus¢@it is an ideal from which 
they have been debarred by the perverse ingenuity 
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of State and socialistic intervention. When, how-. 
ever, poor people have been inoculated with the 
instinct of property, they have no difficulty in con- 
forming to the Malthusian advice. The Malthusian 
advice is good, but it cannot be followed with 
average human nature except with the assistance 
of a certain material condition, namely, the accessi- 
bility of property. 

The controversy has turned into a side issue. 
Persons who know something of the way the poor 
live are awarc that much misery, poverty, and 
mortality arises from the large families of working 
people. Moralists also complain of the evils of 
deferred marriage, and it is asked, is it not possible 
to combine early marriages with small families ? 
This is a totally different question, and one into 
which we cannot here conveniently enter. We 
only insist that the difficulty does not arise in com- 
munities where property has a chance of acting 
as a guiding principle, and it appears to us to be 
best to leave the solution of it to be found by this 
material instinct of mankind rather than make it a 
question of moral casuistry. : 

Another matter which lies on the confines of 
the population question has also been discussed. 
It is asserted that the excessive prudence of the 
well-to-do in this respect may tend to a deteriora- 
tion of the race. The reckless and the poor, who 


to some extent are, the unsuccessful, and who in a 
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state of nature would be unable to survive or to 
rear a progeny, under modern conditions have the 
most numerous offspring. When they cannot 
support their children themselves the poor law 
does it for them. The most numerous survivals 
are therefore the children of the unfit. There is 
truth in this view, but the matter is inevitable. 
The man who has any idea of the responsibilities 
of civilised life does not breed like a beast. The 
only escape possible from the danger pointed out 
is to be found first and mainly by a wider inocula- 
tion of the masses with the instinct of property, 
and secondly by a rigid administration of the poor 
law. Parents must be held to their responsibili- 
ties, and maudlin sentimentalists must be re- 
strained from their mischievous activity by a more 
wholesome tone of public opinion. 

We have space only for a few words on the 
subject of emigration. We have endeavoured to 
explain our view of the alleged over-population of 
this country. The country is over-populated in’ 
the sense that the supply of unskilled labour is 
greater than the demand. This relative over-popu-’ 
lation is caused by thriftless marriages, and perhaps 
even more by thriftless expenditure. 

In face of these causes producing this relative. 
congestion as fast as it is relieved, what possible 
good can be obtained fromgemigration? What we 
require is to force this residual popylation to adopt 
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the habits and character of civilised life. We use 
the terms ae and character in a material, and 
not in a moral, sense. The issues are obscured 
by the importation of terms of moral praise and 
blame. It is deplorable that a man should want a 
leg, and it is socially deplorable*that he should 
want the instinct of self-preservation according to 
the rules of civilised life; moral praise or blame 
are, in both cases, inapplicable. | 7 

It is, in our view, useless to send away to other 
quarters of the globe the residuum of our popula- 
tion, if we do not introduce at the same time some 
principle of conduct which will prevent the rise of 
a similar class. Emigration is a palliative, a good 
and useful palliative, but there is no permanency 
in the relief which it gives, and if we wish really to 
get to the root of the matter, and are desirous of- 
discovering and setting out on the true road to re- 
_formation, we are wasting our time in considering 
emigration as a possible restorative of the health 
of the body politic. : 
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CHAPTER XI 


, THE MODERN ASPECT OF THE POOR LAW 


OuR social instincts, which are perhaps the reli- 
gious development of a sentiment at first merely 
gregarious, make us desire a greater amount of 
equality among all classes of men. It is right that.. 
we should wish to see the poorer classes of the 
country sharing, more largely than they do at. 
present, in the security of maintenance which. 
civilisation ought to give. If it were not for this 
moralised instinct we might absolve ourselves from 
all concern in the process of human domestécation. 
We should then regard differences of social con- 
dition in. human society as the divergences of | 
incipient varieties or species. Such a view is re- 
pellent to‘our humanity ; we desire to see human 
progress, or ifi a narrower sense national progress, * 
represented by a more or less uniform type of 
prosperity and comfort. We seek to raise the 
poorer classes, which, from causes for which the 
present genération is not responsible, have fallen 
below the due levef of comfort, to a state more 


consonant with the demande of civilised sentiment. 
: 9 n 
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This is the problem. It is the business of the 
statesman to discover the law of progress, and to 
endeavour to give free scope to its operation at 
those points of our social arrangements where 
reformation is necessary. 

Our argument has been that most of the evils 
from which we are suffering have been brought 
about by State interference with the natural ability 
of each individual organism to adjust itself to its 
environment. Secondly, the evil has been increased 
by this very ability of adjustment which, if left to 
itself, plays so wholesome a part in human affairs. 
The State has debarred individuals from seeking 
their natural protection by reliance on the institu- 
tion of private property. It has thus reduced them 
to a proletariate condition. Then, in an hour of 
contrition, as it were, the State has sought to atone 
for its injustice, and, in place of the economic 
independence provided by nature, it has offered 
an uneconomic maintenance through the poor law 
and other socialistic legislation ; and such ig the 
adaptability of life even to degraded conditions of 
survival that a vast class has pushed in to occupy 
the maintenance thus artificially provided. 

The object of modern statesmanship should be, 
not to plunge forward into the unlimited slough of 
social legislation, but cautiously, and with a due 
regard to existing circumstances, to withdraw these 


uneconomic conditions of life, and to allow them to 
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be replaced by the healthy vigorous expanding 
framework of individual right and liberty. 

It would take too long, and would require a 
minuteness of knowledge which the author does 
not claim to possess, if he were to attempt here to 
traverse the whole history of socialistic legislation. 
Such legislation is mainly of two kinds. (1) It is 
in restraint of the mobility of property as in our 
land laws, or it prohibits and discourages legitimate 
attempts at self-protection, by means of insurance 
and combination. The most glaring ard iniquitous 
instances of these were the old law against work- 
men’s combinations, the old law of settlement, and 
the discouragement to working class insurance by 
gratuitous medical and out-door relief. (2) Social- 
istic legislation maintains below the level of inde- 
pendence a class whose existence is a dead weight 
on the healthy industries of the country. At every 
turn the solvent Peter is robbed to pay for the 
insolvent Paul, In towns the cost of maintaining 
Paul is added to the rent of Peter’s house. A 
pauper class is created, and the difficulty of housing 
the working classes in towns is aggravated by the 
incidence of the poor rate. This parasitic class 
drags down the level of economic maintenance, 
which depends, as we have seen, on the standard 
of comfort adopted by the working class. The 
provision for it made by thg State is too easily 


accessible. The State, as it were, isgmade to pay 
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bounty out of the rates of the country for its main- 
tenance and increase. 

It will be found that all socialistic legislation 
partakes of these two characteristics. It is either 
in restraint of, or in competition with, economic 
conditions of life. It must be admitted that, at the 
present time, some classes in the State have a sort 
of vested interest in the continuance of philan- 
thropic legislation. Such legislation is, it is true, 
a very feeble protection, but the State has cove- 
nanted to give it, people have relied on it, and in 
justice it can only be withdrawn gradually. 

It is proposed in this chapter to deal in some 
detail with the present system of poor law admini- 
stration. 

It is, it need hardly be said, quite impossible 
to repeal the poor law, but it is possible to ad- 
minister it in such a way that it shall no longer be 
a direct incentive to pauperism. 

Many persons are very ignorant as to the state of 
the law, and as a preliminary to a discussion of the 
subject it seems desirable to set out as briefly as 
possible its present administration, more especially 
as it affects London. 

In London, as in most populous places, poor 
law relief is regulated by the Out-door Relief 
Regulation Order of 1852. Under this order 
relief, if it is given outside the workhouse, has to 
be administgred weekly; speaking broadly, the 
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assistance given must be by way of mainte- 
nance: the rates may not be employed to set up 
applicants in business, to pay rent, or to redeem 
tools. 

Guardians may relieve any destitute person 
who is chargeable to their union by receiving him 
or her into the workhouse, and they can relieve at 
their own homes by out-door relief all classes of 
destitute persons, with the one exception of able- 
bodied males and their families. These can be 
relieved outside the workhouse only on condition of 
the head of the family submitting toa labourtest. In 
the country, under the Out-door Relief Prohibitory 
Order of 1844, the guardians have not this option, 
and can only relieve the able-bodied in the house. 
Both in town and country exception is made in 
favour of cases of sickness arising in the family of 
the able-bodied man. The labour test is generally 
exacted in the labour yard; it consists, as a rule, 
of stone-breaking or some similar task work, but 
the discretion of the guardians as to the nature of 
the work is practically unfettered. 

Wayfarers and homeless persons are relieved in 
the casual wards, and are subject to another set of 
Acts and Orders, of which the principal are those 
of 1871 and 1882, the latter known as Pell’s Act. 
The casual poor obviously do not belong to the union 
in which they apply. The charge of their mainte- 
nance is therefore in London pur -on the Metro- 
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politan Common Poor Fund, which is assessed on 
the rateable value of all London. A casual pauper is 
not entitled to discharge himself before nine in the 
morning of the second day following his admis- 
sion, nor before he has performed his task. If he 
has been more than once during the month in a 
casual ward within the union (and for this purpose 
London is reckoned as one union), he may~be 
detained to the fourth morning. The authorities 
have power to allow men to go out earlier than the 
hour and day named if they appear to be in search 
of work. The use of this discretion has recently 
been urged on guardians by circulars from the 
Local Government Board. It is therefore an entire 
misrepresentation to say that the stringency of the 
law is such as to prevent men seeking for work. 
This special provision for the homeless has created 
a special class of pauper, and the best authorities 
are anxious to see the casual ward abolished. The 
maintenance provided is a very degraded one, but 
it is safe, and not at all precarious, and many poor 
creatures are thus tempted to livedown toit. The 
ragged clothes and slouching air of the casual make 
his employment impossible, and he is bound to the 
life of a tramp all his days. Such a life has its enjoy- 
ments ; he begs and steals a bit, he sleeps in the open 
in summer, and shares in the fortuitous charity of 
London and large towns during the winter. One of 
these casuals recently told a workhouse official that 
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he could get seventeen free meals a day. The 
class finds some amusement in combinations for 
the annoyance of obnoxious unions and relieving 
officers. In one union, an organised gang has 
been turning up in the middle of the night, after 
the public-houses are closed, and knocking up the 
relieving officer. In kindness to the men them- 
selves, as wellas for reasons of public policy (for 
the example is contagious), guardians should be 
given larger powers of detention. The life of the 
casual would then have less temptation, and the 
chances of reformation and escape would not be so 
hopeless. The class is a perfectly artificial one, 
and would disappear if our law did not offer such 
facilities for its growth and maintenance. 

Next, with regard to the sick and afflicted poor. 
Previous to Mr. Gathorne Hardy’s Act of 1867, sick, 
lunatic and imbecile paupers were in most cases 
retained in the same buildings as the other paupers. 
In 1866 there were in all the London workhouses 
only 111 nurses, and only three trained night 
nurses; the rest of the service was performed by the 
able-bodied paupers. A doctor in private practice 
was paid a salary to look after the patients in the 
workhouse, and to supply drugs and medicine. A 
few lunatics were sent to the county asylums, and 
some patients suffering from infectious disorders 
obtained admission into,the London Fever and 
Small-Pox Hospitals. Since the Passing of Hardy’s 
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Act, there are now at least 11,000 beds in separate 
infirmaries, many of them in every respect equal to 
hospitals. There are more than 1,000 trained 
nurses. In every infirmary there is a resident 
medical syperintendent and an assistant, who give 
all their time to the inmates of the wards. The 
Metropolitan Asylums Board has under its charge 
hospitals at Hampstead, Homerton, Fulham, 
Deptford and Stockwell. Ambulance stations are 
in telephonic communication with the head office, 
and when a case of fever or small-pox is reported, 
an ambulance with a nurse and assistant is shortly 
at the door of the patient. There is also a service 
of ambulance steamers, to convey patients to two 
hospital ships at Purfleet. These have accom- 
modation for about 300, At Darenth there is 
a hospital camp, used principally as a place of 
convalescence. Under the same Board there are 
lunatic asylums at Leavesden, Caterham and 
Darenth, with accommodation for about 6,000. At 
Darenth there is a separate establishment for 
imbecile children, where no effort is spared to give 
education and training to those who are at all able 
to profit by it. The Board further has a training 
ship, the ‘Exmouth,’ to which boys who wish to 
go to sea are sent from the metropolitan pauper 
schools. These boys, as a rule, go into the Navy 
or mercantile marine. .As might have been ex- 
pected, the great advantages offered in these various 
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establishments have tended largely to increase the 
number of paupers. 

In addition to the infirmary, there is in every 
union one or more poor law dispensaries. Appli- 
cants unable to provide medical treatment for 
themselves can apply for a doctor’s order from the 
relieving officer. This entitles them to be treated 
at the dispensary, or if they are unable to go there 
at their own homes, and to receive such medicines 
as the doctor may order. In strictly administered 
unions, doctor’s orders are given on loan, and the 
amount charged can be recovered from the patients 
when they are able to pay. 

Nor has the important question of education 
failed to share in the increased advantages which 
the legislature has put at the disposal of the pauper 
classes of the country. 

In 1867, the Metropolitan Common Poor Fund 
was established. On this fund is thrown the entire 
maintenance of children in separate schools ; and 
as a further inducement to guardians to send 
all children under their charge away from the 
pauper influences of the workhouse, the allowance 
of $4. per head from the common fund, payable to 
unions in respect of each indoor pauper, cannot 
be claimed for children. If children are retained 
in the workhouse, their maintenance falls entirely 
on the local rate. : 

Separate schools, in pursuance of this policy, 
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have been built in the suburbs of London, at 
Leavesden, Plashet, Mitcham, Norwood, Southall, 
Harold Court, Edmonton, Sutton, Anerley, Ash- 
ford, and Banstead. The elder children devote 
about half the day to industrial training. Sewing, 
cooking, and laundry work are taught to the girls ; 
and the boys are instructed in farm work, carpentry, 
tailoring, shoemaking, baking, &c. Attached to 
many of the schools are drill-masters, band-masters, 
and teachers of swimming. The boys appear to 
do well in after-life. Many of them go into the 
naval and military bands. There is an excellent 
charity which provides Homes for Working Boys 
in London. This association is of the greatest 
service to guardians in looking after workhouse 
boys in their first start in life. The 16th Annual 
Report of the Local Government Board, 1886-87, 
gives the following particulars as to the trades 
adopted by boys educated in the schools belonging 
to the Metropolitan Unions :— 


Bakers . . a a a i - 66 
Naval and military bands |... 53 
Domestic service. * - . - 43 
Hairdressers. . . . . + 2 
Homes, training or working. : - 86 
Navy. 7 é ‘ . : - 78 
Mercantile marine . . rf - - 52 
Shoemakers  . . 7 : “ - 55 
Tailors . . a . 5 . « 45 
Other employments. < 7 3 + Tog 


rt Anse 


Total 7 - 708 
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Many of these boys are born in the unskilled 
labour class, their passage through the district 
schools enables them to start in life with better 
prospects than many children in the rank of life 
from which they are drawn. Incidentally we heard 
the other day of two boys from these schools, who 
had attained the honourable position of regimental 
pband-masters. 

Of 460 girls, 456 went into domestic service. 
With regard to the girls, it is admitted that school 
life is not so advantageous. This appears to be a 
view taken in all ranks of life. The matter, how- 
ever, is mainly onc of administration. The manage- 
ment of some schools leaves little to be desired. 
An interesting experiment is being made by the 
Whitechapel Board of Guardians, which is worth 
quoting, in order to show that all boards of 
guardians are not so callous and indifferent to 
the interests of the children under their care as 
some critics would have us believe. A certain 
number of girls each year pass through a small 
domestic establishment, in which they are taught 
to do their own marketing and house-keeping. 
They go out and buy their own provisions, and 
learn, under the careful supervision of a matron, 
such knowledge of the value of money and of 
the world as a working-class housekeeper should 
have. Py 

The following table is taken from the report, 
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1887, of the Metropolitan Association for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants. One branch of the work of 
this most useful charity has for its object the care 
of girls who leave the pauper schools for domestic 
service. It,is a summary of periodical reports sent 
to various boards of guardians. 


1887 1886 

' Very good é 7 7 ‘ 2 + 916 82r 
2 Fairly good . . ‘ ‘ - 782 744 
* Unsatisfactory . E : . . + 219 205 
Bade ei ae egy 
In training homes. . 2 A . 57 31 
Emigrated 2 3 : 3 fs . 20 21 
Married . F 3 f 2 4 . 7 12 
Dead . n . : . . . 8 9 
Unfit for service 7 2 ‘ . R 42 38 
Visits refused. : . Ff ‘ ci 17 12 
Lost sight of, or not traced é : . 68 66 


Returned to relations : : . , 95 64 
In service too short a time to be reported . 47 35 


Total. . + 2,326 2,1125 


* Those who throughout the year have been spoken of as satisfactory in 
conduct and work. 

* ‘Those against whom no serious faults have been alleged. 

* Those accused of serious faults -dishonesty, untruth, extreme violence of 
temper, &c. 

* Those known to have lost character, or who have been in prison for theft, 
&e, 

* About 250 in 1887 and 230 in 1886 were from industrial and other non-poor 
law schools. 


It must be remembered that many of the 
children remain only a short time in the schools, 
that they are drawn from the lowest class of the 
population, that, when they return to the world, 
they are liable to be led astray by disreputable 
relations ; also,that many of the children, per- 
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manently in the charge of the guardians, and from 
whom the most satisfactory results are expected, 
are boarded out, and therefore not included in this 
return. Considering all this, the result cannot be 
said to be unsatisfactory. ; 

The legislature is not, however, blind to the 
difficulty of dealing satisfactorily with children of. 
this class in masses. For this reason the cottage 
home principle of school has been adopted. From 
twenty to twenty-five children are placed in each, 
and the result is said to be encouraging, though 
more costly than the other system. 

An Order of 1870 provides for the boarding 
out of deserted and orphan children. Under this 
arrangement children can be boarded out in the 
country with foster parents, under the supervision 
of a voluntary local committee of ladies and gentle- 
men. The plan has much to recommend it, as the 
pauper children are thus more readily merged into 
the general population. There appear to be numbers 
of poor people in some parts of the country willing 
to receive pauper children, but this by no means 
is a proof that they are always competent and 
worthy of the trust. The report of Miss Mason, the 
Government Inspector, is nota record of unchequered 
success. The system is proceeding quite as fast 
as is wise or practicable. In the opinion of com- 
petent authorities, an ill-managed system of board- 
ing out is open to far fore abuses than even an 

oy 
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ill-managed school. Properly managed, both are 
useful and indispensable. 

In 1862, the Local Government Board was 
empowered to certify non-pauper schools for the 
reception of pauper children, and guardians have 
power to pay for their maintenance there out of the 
rates. Under this provision Roman Catholic and 
Jewish schools receive the children of their own 
communion. Some of these schools are models of 
good administration. 

Guardians have also power to provide special 
education for deaf, blind, and afflicted . children. 
They have also authority to pay for the emigration 
of orphan or deserted children to the colonies, 

Such, then, in outline is the provision made by 
law for the relief of the poor of London. Many 
interwoven motives have prompted a system which 
has grown up bit by bit since the days of Elizabeth. 
We might attempt to summarise, and say that in 
dealing with misfortunes, such as lunacy and 
imbecility, the law aims at relief, without any. 
ulterior motive. The safety of society obliges it 
to deal effectively with cases of infectious disorder. 
Further, with regard to children the law appears to 
aim at the dispauperisation of the future generation. 
We seem frankly to have abandoned the view 
urged by the late Mr. Fawcett, the last of the 
economists. He was of opinion that the superior 
advantages given by the State to pauper children 
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encouraged the poor to think too lightly of the 
responsibility of parentage. Rightly or wrongly, 
it is held by the majority that the object in view, 
dispauperisation, can be best attained in effectively, 
by use of the machinery of the State, returning 
pauper children to the ranks of economic society, “ 
It is assumed tacitly that this plan is more effica- 
cious than any attempt to increase the sense of 
parental responsibility, and to rely on it as acheck 
on the production of unprovided for children. 
Undoubtedly pauper children often start in life with 
distinctly better prospects than the children of the 
class from which they are drawn. The subject 
presents a dilemma which it is difficult to resolve. 
So far the law may be said to aim at alleviation 
and cure, and not to concern itself with prevention. 
But in the rest of its policy it clearly attaches 
much importance to prevention. The main hope 
of preventing pauperism is by quickening in the 
character of the poor the motives which make for 
independence. Too great facilities for obtaining 
relief act as a narcotic on these salutary instincts. 
The law therefore attaches to relief unacceptable 
conditions. It assumes an individualistic basis of 
society. Each member of society must find an 
economic maintenance for himself and those 
dependent on him. It is easier for him to do so 
than for the State to do it, for him. Maintenance 
{pund by the State is uneconomic, | Work exacted 
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in return for such maintenance is not economic 
wage-work. It is required only for purposes of 
discipline, or as a test of destitution. The policy 
-of the law is clear, but in handing over its adminis- 

’ tration to boards of guardians great latitude of 

“ practice has been permitted. The Poor Law 
Commissioners laid it down (and the truth of the 
assertion is obvious) that all relief given to paupers 
at their own homes is inconsistent with the prin- 
ciple that the condition of the pauper, even in 
appearance, should be less eligible than that of 
the independent labourer of the lowest class. The 
exceptions, permitted by subsequent orders of the 
commissioners, have enabled guardians entirely to 
evade the rule laid down in this maxim, 

The law, while being alleviative of destitution, is 
intended to be preventive of pauperism or depend- 
ence by enforcing motives of prudence and thrift. 
To alleviate suffering is not to cure pauperism. 
To pension an old man or woman, or to curea sick 
person at the public charges, advances us no step 
nearer that much hoped for condition of things 
when the working classes will be able to do this 
for themselves. This is the goal, of which all who 
have regard for the dignity of human life refuse to 
despair. Let us see how far the administration of 
the law in the hands of guardians contributes to this 
result. Great issues, closely affecting the habits 
and character of the p6or, turn on the discretion 
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with which guardians use their power. We can 
only find space to say a few words on one part 


of the subject, namely, on the administration of - 
out-door relief. The guardians have power to , 
relieve the sick, the aged, agd widows in this ~ 


way. 

We consider first the case of the sick. Asa 
matter of fact, some portion of the working classes 
of this country succeed, by means of clubs and pro- 
vident dispensaries, in insuring themselves against 
the not unusual misfortune of sickness and acci- 
dent. Others neglect to make this provision, some 
perhaps cannot. There are admittedly large pos- 
sibilities within the reach of the labouring poor. 
It appears to be incontestable that provident 
medical clubs and dispensaries flourish most where 
the poor law is strictly administered. In country 
unions of this character, even although wages are 
only ten shillings to fifteen shillings a week, a 
strong and healthy growth of solvent clubs and 
friendly societies has sprung up. If the gratuitous 
services of the parish doctor are called for, 
guardians closely examine into the matter, and if 
the patient is able, he is called on to pay as soon 
as he recovers from his illness. This careful ad- 
ministration prevents the improvident from taking 
advantage of their more careful neighbours, and 
fosters habits of prudence and self-respect in this 
and all other relations of fe. On the other hand, 


te 
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in London and in most country unions the prin- 
ciple of economic independence has been appar- 
ently abandoned. Free hospitals and free dis- 
pensaries abound, and as a rule guardians exercise 
but little supervision over the medical relief which 
their officers give. In Manchester, where a strict 
administration prevails, there are a number of suc- 
cessful provident dispensaries, affiliated on terms 
of honourable self-support to the great hospitals 
of the town. Miss Octavia Hill, in her evidence 
before the Lords Committee, stated that she, act- 
ing with some of her friends among the working 
class, had found it impossible to start successfully 
a provident: dispensary in Marylebone, while in 
Hampstead, where there is no large system of free 
hospitals, no such diffftulty was experienced. It 
seems, therefore, best for guardians to offer the 
infirmary in sick cases, a more adequate but less 
eligible form of relief than an allowance given at 
the sick person’s home. Apart from the question 
of principle, removal to the infirmary is in many 
cases best for the patients. If they have not had 
prudence to insure themselves against the time of 
sickness, they are probably persons of a careless 
life, and their homes are not sufficiently comfort- 
able to make them the proper abode of sickness, 
Further, there is no guarantee that at home the 
nourishment supplied by the rates will be given to 


the patient. Mr. Jonés, the relieving officer in 
ia : 
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Stepney, in his evidence before the Lords, gives a 
horrible picture of the way in which disreputable 
relations deprive a sick person of delicacies and 
stimulants supplied by the order of the doctor. 
The same line of argument applies to the main- 
tenance provided by the rates for old age. Unless 
we abandon altogether the hope that the working 
classes can ever make provision for old age, the 
utmost circumspection must be exercised by guar- 
dians. Some members of the working class pur- 
chase Post-Office annuities, or subscribe to super- 
annuation funds in their clubs, or (if a large family 
has prevented them from saving) they have the 
advantage of the assistance of their children. It is 
obviously unfair for the rates to give to an unthrifty 
man the provision which a "thrifty man with only 
the same opportunities has secured for himself. 
Nor is the influence of out-door relief without inju- 
rious effects on the best instincts of family life. 
Cardinal Manning has strangely mistaken the 
effects of the system. He has complained that 
the restriction of out-door relief has tended to 
destroy family ties. One of the most painful ex- 
periences to those who visit among the London 
poor, is the frequent indifference of children to the 
fate of their aged parents. The Irish poor should 
be excepted from this indictment, for they have 
not been long enough undeg the baneful influence 
of the English poor law. If is made the interest 
r¥2 
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of sons to keep out of the way, to allow their 
parents to increase their income from the relief 
office pay-table. Such a course gives a parent a 
little trouble, but otherwise the relief is given 
under fairly eligible conditions. Naturally (we do 
not blame them, but the state of the law), many 
sons will allow their parents to receive out-door 
relief, but they will come forward and support 
them rather than allow them to go into the house. 
Those who know the London poor must often 
have heard an old man or woman say, when asked 
as to the whereabouts of a son, that they have 
not heard of him for years, though often he lives 
in the same town. The best authorities deliberately 
maintain that this evil is fostered by the present 
system of out-door relief. 

Next, with regard to widows; it frequently 
happens that a young widow is left with a larger 
family than she is able by her own earnings to 
support. She must seek assistance from her 
friends and relations, and failing them (and they 
probably will fail if out relief can be obtained) she 
must apply to the parish. The guardians can give 
her out relief, or offer to take some of her children 
to the district schools. She naturally wishes to 
keep all her children about her, and this she cannot 
do unless she gets out-door relief. There appears 
to be a strong case for granting it, but a closer 
examination of the results which follow a whole- 
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sale adoption of this course will cause us to modify 
our opinion. The separation of parent. and child 
appears on careful consideration to be the lesser of 
two evils. If it be urged that undue suffering is 
involved in this course, it must be remembered 
that poverty is always an evil, and that hardship 
cannot altogether be avoided in whatever way 
relief is given. It may also be stated that widows, 
while objecting to send their children to rate-sup- 
ported pauper schools, as a rule gladly welcome 
an offer of maintenance in an orphanage or charity 
school. It would appear, therefore, that their re- 
luctance to accept this form of relief arises more 
from a feeling of pride than from maternal solici- 
tude. Again, it has been pointed out by Mr. H. 
Longley in his report on the administration of 
out-door relief in London,! that it is not altogether 
impossible for a workman to make some provision 
for his widow. A small sum saved and the pro- 
ceeds of a life-insurance policy will often be 
sufficient to carry the family on till the elder 
children are able to earn. If the widows of men 
who neglect this precaution are put in the same 
position as those whose husbands have spared and 
saved, it is obvious that a serious discouragement 
is given to working-class independence. 

Further, a woman left in this position is obliged 
to work for her living, for, the parish allowance is 


’ Third Annual Report, Local Government Board, 1873-1874. 
* 4 7 
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of the scantiest measure, and it is perfectly impos- 
sible for her to look after a large number of young 
children. The consequence too often is that, when 
a woman attempts to maintain a large family by 
the help of out-door relief, she is obliged to neglect 
either her work or her children, and not unfre- 
quently her health and strength break down 
under the strain. Guardians, therefore, in the 
best administered unions make it a rule that 
widows may be expected to maintain and look 
after one or two children, If they have a larger 
family and cannot maintain it, an offer is made 
to take some of the children into the district 
school. 

Generally the system of out-door relief en- 
courages speculative application to the rates. Dis- 
crimination on the part of guardians, both as to 
character and earnings, amid a population which 
too often regards the poor law officer and the 
rates as fair objects for deception, is impossible. 
Ingenuity and industry are misapplied in attempt- 
ing to get an increase of allowances. The whole 
atmosphere of the family and of the neighbourhood 
becomes tainted with the dull dependent spirit of 
pauperism. Early marriages and large families 
appear rather an advantage than otherwise, and 
the doctrine is widely advertised, that the State 
can or will be responsible for the maintenance of 
all comers into this over-stocked world. Out-door 
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relief, further, has a tendency to lower wages. For 
a woman who gets a few shillings a week from 
the parish can undersell the labour of those who 
are entirely dependent on their wages, or of those 
who, having husbands or fathers to support them, 
are not obliged to accept starvation wages, but 
are able to compete ‘intelligently’ with their em- 
ployers. 

With regard to the whole question of out-door 
relief, it may further be urged that as a practical 
measure it is not satisfactory. Adequate out-door 
relief is rarely given ; not a few cases of starvation 
have occurred in which the sufferers were in receipt 
of out-door relief. In 1876, to take at random one 
year, fourteen per cent. of the deaths from starva- 
tion of adults in London were those of persons in 
receipt of out-door relief. Guardians always, and 
often rightly, assume that applicants for relief have 
not fully disclosed their resources. It is also utterly 
fallacious to argue that out-door relief is a saving 
to the rates. Ten persons will apply for and re- 
ceive out-door relief for every one that will accept 
relief in‘the house. A pauper costs 1os. in the 
house, but will get on with 4s. outside the house, 
but if ten persons receive 4s. to every one who 
receives 10s. the advantage very soon disappears. 
The truth of this has been proved over and over 
again. Yet it is surprising to learn that this falla- 
cious argument was trotted out with great solemnity 
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before the Lords Committee. The cost is, how- 
ever, a matter of minor importance, though it might 
be urged that even that most despicable beast of 
burden, the ratepayer, has some claim to consider- 
ation. 
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CHAPTER XII 


THE POOR LAW, CONTINUED 


THESE arguments appear, perhaps, to be tod 
theoretic, and it may be worth while to give a few. 
figures which will beyond all doubt establish the 
fact that the poor rate and the number of paupers 
may be enormously decreased by a strict adminis- 
tration of the law. Evidence can also be produced 
to show that the hardship involved cannot: be 
weighed against the many advantages which the 
plan possesses. 

For some fifteen years a strict administration of 
the law has been pursued in three of the poorest 
unions in London—Whitechapel, Stepney, and St. 
George’s in the East. 

The following table, which has been published 
by Mr. Vallance, the clerk of the Whitechapel 
Union, shows the course of administration from 
1870 to 1888. The figurgs taken are those for the 
sixth week of the quarter-ending Lady Day. 
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Table showing Diminution of Pauperism in 
Whitechapel Union. 























ae 
Ind Out-door |r 2UPSs | Rati t. | Cost of Out- 
Paupers | Paupers |,fcheveds ocean Gour Rehet 
relieved | relieved |Pnoticg in per week 
* Asylums | Tn door | Outdoor 
kos. d. 
1870 | 1,419 | 5,339 | 6758'| 21 | 79 [x68 a7 4 
| aor 1,219 2,508 378 3 es 0 4 : 
1872 | 1,000 1,5 2, 9 I 5 
1873 | 1,163 845 2,008 58 42 3 45 
| 1874 | 154 609 | 1,763 65 35 | 3611 
1 #875 1,170 346 3,516 77 23 229 0 
on fiae | a(S | 3 EEG 
> , 2 
1878 | 1,221 1418 | 1,362 go 10 11 0 6 
“| 1879 | 14308] 143? | 1,574 on 9 915 3 
1880 | 1,464? 1285 | 1,592 g2 8 977 
1881 | 1,582? 121%} 1,703 93 7 817 4 
1882 | 1,478? 105?) 1,583 93 7 7 641 
1883 | 1,482? gt | 3,573 94 6 4 810 
1884 | 1,418° 77° | 1,495 95 5 429 
1885 | 1,370? 74° | 1,444 95 5 481 
1886 | 1,305? 7o* | 1,375 95 5 335 
1887 | 1,247? 612 | 4,308 95 5 27 
~“) 1888 | 1,356? 63% | 1,419 95 5 2 10 It 











a ae ee cn Sie Senne 

‘ The figures for 1870 may be regarded as exceptional to the extent of about 
2,000 paupers, there being at that period a severe temporary pressure upon the 
administration ; but it is nevertheless interesting to note that the experience of 
the winter of 1869-70 induced the guardians to voluntarily suspend the Out-door 
Relief Regulation Order early in the following year, and to apply strictly the 
principle of the Out-door Relief Prohibitory Order. 

* Including 163 imbecites at Asyiums in 1879, x62 in 1880, 159 in 1881, 152 
in 1882, 140 in 1883, 135 in 1884, 130 in 1885, 126 in x886, 127 in 1887, and 127 
in 1888, not classified as ‘In-door Paupers” in previous years, 

° These figures include 30 boarded-out children in 1878, 36 in 1879, 42 in 
x880, 52 in 1881, 55 in 1882, 60 in 1883, 49 in 1884, 49 in 1885, 54 in 1886, 48 in 
3887, and 41 in 1888. 


The next table shows the state of things at 
a more normal period of the year, when the winter 
pressure had passed, and,gives also the total cost 
of out-door relief for each year. 
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[Paurers RELIEVED 3RD WEEX OF APRIL} Roe aitey 
and Kind, years 
In-door Out-door Total _ ending Lady-Day 
@) @) @) @) 
& 
1869 1,232 2,903 | 4,135 - 7458 
1870 1,202 2,790 3,992 |- 6,685 
1871 942 2,163 3,105 6,073. 
1872 952 1,261 2,213 41730 
1873 1,062 761 1,823 2,654 
1874 1,101 506 1,607 2,114 
1875 1,149 274 1,423 1,406 
1876 1,166 156 1,322 916 
1877 1,158 153 1,311 873 
1878 1,138 124 1,262 731 
1879 1,316 113 1,429 592 
1880 1,256 104 1,360 546 
1881 1,382 105 1,487 528 
1882 1,352 go 1,442 584 ; 
1883 1,402 g2 1,494 521 
1884 1,362 73 1,435 463 
1885 |, 1,227 70 1,297 309 
1886 1,148 71 1,219 167 
1887 1,151 66 1,217 131 
1888 1,264 48 1,312 117 














Nore.-- It is to be observed that in 1869 and 1870 the imbecile paupers were 
maintained in the workhouse and were enumerated in Col. 1. In 1871 those 
paupers had been transferred to Imbecile Asylums and had ceased to be so 
enumerated until 1879 when they were required to be again included in the 
return of in-door paupers. This will explain the sudden diminution in in-door 
aupers in 1871 and the sudden rise in 1879, It will thus be seen that the 
numbers of paupers relieved in 1869 and 1888 respectively are fairly comparable ; 
excepting that considerable allowance must be made from the numbers of in-door 
paupers in the later years for the increase which has taken place in the number 
of sick poor relieved, occasioned by the improved provision for that class of poor 
in separate infirmaries. 


* 


It appears from the above that there is an 
annual saving of some 6,000/, and a total diminu- 
tion of some 2,800 paupers, without any appreciable 
difference in the number of the in-door paupers. ° 

After the strict system had been in operation 
for some time the Whitechapel board ordered a 

” 
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careful enquiry to be made as to the result of their 
action. Dr. Billing, now Bishop of Bedford, and 
the Rev. S. A. Barnett were for many years mem- 
bers of the Whitechapel board, and: no one who 
knows Mr. Vallance will accuse him or his board 
of making statements which they cannot substan- 
tiate. ; 
The following is the result of the enquiry :— 


RETURN OF THE WHITECHAPEL UNION. 


Analysis of Cases in which Out-relief to able-bodied widows 
or deserted wives has been discontinued by the Guar- 
dians, from Lady Day, 1873, to Lady Day, 1875. 

Cases Individs. 


Total number of cases other than temporary cases of 
sickness in which out-relief has been discon- 


tinued . . . a i : . - 167 600 
Doing as well or better as when in receipt of out- 
relief, without further assistance . - 97 270 
Getting an independent living, having 
had assistance :— 
Cases Individs, 


By admission of children to industrial 
schools (t8 children have been 


admitted) . . 4 Ir 49 
By assistance received from children 7 1 
By change of circumstances . _ 4 14 
By return of neglecting husbands  . 4 18 
Married 4 18 
By assistance through Charity Organi 

sation Society . 7 28 
By assistance through Jewish Board aoe 2 26 
By employment in Workhouse . - 8 38 
By assistance from Blind Sociesy 2 2 


— 52 204 
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Cases Individs. 
Present whereabouts not known. : - » 7 76 
Admitted to Workhouse < . - . ~ 10 W 
Dead . e . : . . . . . 2 2 
Removed under order ef removal . I 4 


Not supposed to be doing well, caused 


r 
Cases Individs, 


Drunken habits : . +1 2 Ir 
By refusal to send children to District 

School . . : 4 16 
By careless ard dirty habits i 2 
“Not doing as well as she might’ I 4 


8 33 


“167600 

The above refers to a limited class, but it dis- 
plays, to use a geological term, a section of the 
result of the Whitechapel administration. 

The reduction of out-door pauperism in White- 
chapel was somewhat gradual, as the above tables 
will show. In the neighbouring union of St. George 
in the East the change was made more suddenly. _ 
The following particulars are taken from a pamphlet — 
by Mr. A. G. Crowder, a guardian of that union, 
who took a leading part in the change that was 
then made :— 

On January 1, 1875, the number of paupers in St. 
George’s in the East (population about 47,000, and the 
district as poor as any in London) was 3,047. Of these 
1,248 were in receipt of in-door relief and 1,799 of out- 
door relief. The guardians suddenly set to work to revise 
their out-door relief list, with the result that on Jan. 1, 
1876, the numbers were—in-door 1,258, out-door 548; 
total 1,806. ® 
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These figures are very remarkable. In one 


year two-thirds of the out-door relief was stopped, 
with the addition of only ten paupers to the in-door 
list. But the matter becomes intelligible when Mr. 
Crowder’tells us that the cost of the out-door relief 
given per week to each pauper averaged less than 
one shilling. That is to say, 14 per day. The 
average allowance in out-door relief unions is not 
very different at the present time. 


In Fulham in 1887 it was under 23d, per day 
In Bethnal Green » a 
In Islington ” ” 2d. yy 
All London ” ” Sid. oy 


The above, it is understood, includes the cost. of 
funerals, so that the allowance to the living is even 
less. 

Mr. Crowder goes on to state the steps which 
he took to satisfy himself that the reform did not 
involve undue hardship on the poor. : 


 Lattended (he says) regularly at the relief meetings of 
the board, and I carefully entered in a note-book the 
seemingly hard cases. I waited a week or two, and then 
personally visited the homes of these people. What 1 
saw satisfied me that the hardship was not great. . .. In 
many instances the guardians had been imposed upon, . 
and the people were better off than had been supposed ; 
in others relations, friends, or the charitable had come 
forward, especially in the case of widows with children, 
and sick cases ; in others energy had been aroused and 
better work maintained ; yery few had migrated into 
laxer districts, and those whe had did not obtain relief, as 


© 
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they would not have been eligible under a year’s Teaches, 
and comparatively few, about one-third, had accepted 
the test offer of the Workhouse Pauper School. 

This personal testimony bears out in every 
particular the statistical information supplied by 
the Whitechapel board. With regard to the alleged 
fact that paupers migrate from the strict to the 
laxer districts, Mr. Vallance has elsewhere stated 
that his union transfers more paupers as chargeable 
to other unions than it receives. A year’s residence 
is necessary to qualify for relief in any union, and 
unfortunately the pauper class does not look for- 
ward one year even for the purpose of obtaining 
out-door relief. 

The foregoing statements, however, deal mainly. 
with the case of widows with children. It is necés- 
sary to say something with regard to the aged and 
infirm poor. Mr. Vallance states with regard tor 
his union :— . 

The aged and infirm were only relieved out of doors 
when there was evidence of thrift, and when the guardians 
were satisfied that there were no children or relatives legally 
or morally liable to support them and able to do so ; but 
even this class became non-existent by the establishment 
of the Tower Hamlets Pension Fund, with the benevolent 
object of saving the really deserving poor from the poor law. 

Mr. Vallance maintains, and his view is justi- 
fied by the course of events in these three unions, 
that when the guardians restrict themselves to their 


proper function of relieving destitution, the charit« 
a 
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able public will come forward and deal with the 
exceptional cases. 

Destitution can only be discovered by offering 
to an applicant, whose income it is impossible to ° 
discover with certainty, a maintenance which is 
perfectly adequate, but which he will not exchange 
for his own mode of living unless he is absolutely 
obliged. These conditions can only be fulfilled, 
say the Poor Law Commissioners, by an offer of 
maintenance in a well regulated workhouse. 

The method of the Stepney board is of value. 
as a practical illustration of how such reforms can 
be carried out. The guardians caused strict inves- 
tigation to be made as to the character and antece- 
dents of the recipients of out-door relief. This 
caused a certain diminution in the list. The reliev- 
ing officers were next instructed to see that each 
old or infirm pauper had an income of at least 15. 
a day from all sources. Guardians often found 
themselves obliged to supply 55., 6s., or even 75. 
per week to make up this sum. They naturally 
were more careful than when they were doling out : 
shillings and half-crowns. As a result the list 
diminished to such modest limits that the charities 

- of the district were able to undertake the care of 
exceptional cases, and the guardians were able to 
act on a uniform rule. 

"The table opposite shows the result of the ad- 
ministration of the law ff Stepney. 

r 


STEPNEY UNION. 


A Return of the Numbers of Inmates Relieved in the Poplar and Stepney Sick Asylum, the Bromley and Poplar 
Workhouses, and the several Schools in connection with the above Union, as well as the numbers who received 
Out-door Relief during the several Half-years ending as below ; together with the cost of In-door Maintenance 


and the amount paid in Out-door Relief during the same periods, also the number of Men, Women and Children 
who received Out-door Medical Attendance only. 











1869 | 509 | §26] 673} 1,708| 6,344 


1,301 | 2,354 3,947 | 7,602 6,153 || 39% | 1,011 | 1,018 } 2,420 
1870 | 549 | 527 | 618 | 1,694] 6,084 ! i 


1,161 | 1,982 | 3,206 . 6,349 1 5,934) 372 | 8x1 )1,047 | 2,230 


a In-door Poor a3 | Out-door Poor 35 || An addition, the following 
342 S858|! —-- |%82 received Out-door Medical 

' 2g > Classification ese Classification = 28 Attendance only { 

iis bas -S Salient Eikeaiiiiien taeamanaad “Al | ane DRT WEEK Gay EPSP 

| FP Sten {Women [Childra) Toul E93 || men {women|chitdrn.! Total ee | Men [Women jhilden.| Total 

i I eo : 

zi | Z| 

| 1871 | 455 ; 448] 536 | 1,439] 4,876) 754 | 1,521] 2,1401 4,415 | 5,401) 299 | 640 672 | 1,611 
B75} 550; 505 | 520] 1,581] 4,543 |] 101] 296! 144] 541} 1,200} 373} 294] 155 | 822 

: | 
| 1879 | 648} sot | 514 | 1,663| 4,894], 53) 157| 53| 203, 686) 335) 356] 300] or 


1883 | 661, 509] 535 |1,705| 5.425] 34] 77] 24 
529 | 


135| 362} 383} 376) 165 | 924 
1886 | 773: 524 1,826 |'5,809 |; 26 53 17 


96) 2501 413 | 487] 208 | 1,113 


























1887 | 655} 523 | 492 | 1,670/15,389|, 28) 49| 18| 95] 218] 379] 477] 199 | 1,055 
Memoranda. —-During the Ist week, Midsummer, 1869, the Out-door Weekly Relief amounted to £219 0 o 

” » » 1883 ib. ey sf Il 13 4 

”» sth, ; 1884 ” » nm? 10 10 6 

BS 6th = ,, Christmas, 1887 ty 54 3 “a 77 0 


The total expenditure in 1869 for the half-year was £12,498. For the same period of 1887, it was only 
45,607, showing a saving £6,891 for the half-year. Stepney is a district inhabited largely by the working class, 
and this saving at the rate of nearly £14,000 per annum is a contribution by the guardians towards lowering the 
rents of working class dwellings, 


* These include the cost of maintenance of patients in Asylums (about £650), which theretofore had not been included. 
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Wherever a strict system has been tried, the 
same results have been attained. To see the full 
effect, however, of the system it is necessary to go 
to the country. In London the areas of adminis- 
tration ‘are comparatively small, and the population 
is fluctuating. The sound system of administra- 
tion, which has reduced the rate of pauperism in 
Whitechapel to 16 per 1,000 has to contend with 
the profligate administration of the City of London 
Union. The City of London is probably more 
largely endowed with charities than any other place 
in the world, and one might have thought that poor 
law relief would be almost unnecessary. What, 
however, is the fact? The lax administration has 
made paupers of 62 persons in every 1,000, or 
nearly four times the rate of the poor union of 
Whitechapel. This pauper Alsatia on the borders 
of Whitechapel cannot fail to counteract the dis- 
pauperising influence of the better system. 

Going, therefore, to the country to a union of 
62,977 acres, with a stationary agricultural popula- 
tion, it will be possible to see the system tried 
under fairer conditions. We select the union of 
Bradfield, Berks. The statistical result of 17 years’ 
wise administration is as follows :— 


a 
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BRADFIELD UNION. 
Comparative Statement of Pauperism on Jan. 1, 1871, to 1888, 
inclusive. Population, 1871, 15,853 ; 1881, 17,9723 acreage, 
62,977. 











3 
Paupers on Jan. t i 
ee ‘Totat [PSoROFHE | Rate in the 
In-door | Out-door tion'x in | Pound 
{ @. 
| 1871 999 259 1,258 13 24h 
1872 835 214 1,049 15 art 
1873 750 200 950 16 19 | 
1874 604 184 788 20 184 | 
1875 610 174 784 20 133 
1876 482 154 636 25 12 
1877 349 140 489 32 ro} { 
1878 279 152 431 37 roz ij 
1879 234 13 369 43 9 
1880 185 13 319 49 9 
1881 202 151 353 45 9 
1882 142 Sr 293 or 8 
1883 116 144 260 69 7 
1884 90 146 236 76 7 
1885 7 136 207 87 6: 5 
1886 60 120 180 100 6: 5 
1887 52 110 162 It 6: 
1888 42 100 142 126 sii 
z 1 




















In 17 years’ administration under the able 
guidance of the chairman, Mr. Bland Garland, the 
number of paupers has fallen from 1,258 to 142, 
and the rate from 2s, ofd. in the pound to 53¢@ In 
1871 1 in every 13 of the population was a pauper, 
in 1888 1 in every 126. What has become of the 
1,116 who were paupers in 1871? The following 
quotation from a paper read by Mr. Bland Garland 
at the Central Poor Law Conference on Dec. 12, 


1888, will suggest the answer :— 
Q2 


6 
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I may be asked (he says) what effect this has had on 
the condition of the people. I can reply with perfect 
confidence that it has much improved ; that it never was 
before so good as now, although wages are considerably 
less thap they were in the earlier years of the period 
mentioned. They have learnt in a great measure to 
depend on their own exertions, to provide against a rainy 
day, to support their aged parents, and the demands on 
private charity are much less than when they were re- 
cipients of the miserable pauper-dole, or were looking 
forward to obtaining it. 

I may point for confirmation to the fact that during 
the last three winters, although many were out of em- 
ployment, not a single able-bodied man applied for relief, 
if I except here and there a drunken lay-about. The 
widows are in every respect better off than when they 
received out relief as a matter of course ; they then lived 
to a great extent on private charity, and their children 
were much employed in begging ; if these evils have not 
altogether ceased, they are much lessened. I may here 
also refer to the fact that out of forty-eight widows who 
have applied for out-door relief, not one, and of 184 
children, only eight, were in the workhouse on January ¥. 

To give you direct proof of increased thrift is a more 
difficult task. I cannot, of course, have access to the 
books of the savings banks, or those of the great collect- 
ing insurance companies ; but I, have obtained returns 
of nearly all the friendly societies that are established or 
have branches within the union, including even the 
public-house clubs (the members of which have much 
decreased in number), and also of the medical clubs, 
and they show that the membership of the friendly 
societies has increased #8 per cent. since 1871, and 
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that of the doctors’ clubs 152 per cent. This is satis- 
factory as far as it goes. 


This last sentence tells what has become of the 
vanished pauperism of Bradfield Union. They 
have availed themselves of an alternatiye* namely 
the principle of insurance. There is a stern struggle 
for existence going on in the lower stratum of 
labour. Population presses to overflow into any 
form of existence where a living is to be got. It is 
a question whether men will in this state of things 
avail themselves of the maintenance provided by 
the poor Jaw or of the security that can be honour- 
ably gained by the expedient of insurance. A strict 
administration of the law is necessary to bring 
about the latter desirable result. 

Unfortunately, it is impossible to produce 
Government statistics on this point. Saving and 
insurance cannot be traced locally by unions. It 
is, therefore, necessary to rely on personal observa- 
tion such as that contained in the quotations from 
Mr. Bland Garland’s paper. In the summer of 
1888 the author received a letter from the Rev. B. 
Hale Puckle, chairman of the St. Neots board of 
guardians, in reply to a request for information on 
this point. He says :— 

No permanent out-relief has been granted by the St. 
Neots board for many years, with this result, that whereas 


some twenty years ago it was fhe exception that the appli- 


cant for relief at the board belonged to a benefit club, 
s 
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now the exception is that an applicant does not or has not 
belonged to a club. I am informed by collectors of: 
insurance payments and managers of benefit clubs, that 
there is more business done in this union than in any of 
the surrounding unions, where out relief is more largely 
given. { find that our medical relief is only about 100/. 
a year, on account of the increase of medical clubs and 
so many receiving medica] attendance from their benefit 
club ; and also from the fact that most of our medical 
relief is given on loan. . . I wish I could give you more 
accurate and statistical information, but I can only give 
the result of my own observation ; e.g, there is not above 
one man, young or old, in the parish in which I live who 
does not belong to a club or friendly society. 

There are at the present moment over 600,000 
out-door paupers in England, and at least as many 
more qualifying themselves to take the place of 
the present 600,000. If the system pursued in 
Bradfield was adopted all over the country, the 
great bulk of this population of 600,000 would be 
restored to the ranks of honourable independence, 
and we might also hope to see the in-door list 
gradually dwindling, as appears in the table on 
p. 227. The benefit to the poor would be incal- 
culable, and the saving to the rates would go far 
to remove the growing grievance arising out of 
the incidence of local taxation. 

It is of course very necessary that guardians 
who take this strict course of administration, 
should spare no pains to make the managemegt 


: € . 
of their workhouse as humane and exemplary as is 
a 
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possible. The reader should refer to the evidence 
given by Mr. Vallance, the clerk to the White- 
chapel board, before the select committee of the 
House of Lords. The guardians in that union 
rely on dissociation and continuous wort as the 
best agencies of reform. Almost every one can 
use a paintbrush, and men who have trades are 
made to work in order to provide things required 
in the workhouse. The men are employed as 
far as possible separately. This seclusion is 
welcome to the respectable, and is distasteful to 
the idle shirking gossip. The much decried 
oakum-picking and stone-breaking are no part 
of the system. The relief given is not wages but 
maintenance. No extra allowances are given, and 
the workman knows that he must rely on work 
obtained under ordinary conditions if he wishes 
to return to the world. 

Well-to-do people, into whose calculations re- 
lief from the rates does not enter, find it difficult 
to understand the force of this insidious influence 
on the lives of the poor. It may be possible to 
bring it home to them bya parable. It is obvious 
that, if a man has a journey to make and is told 
that the railway company will provide him with 
jJunch, he will not trouble himself to take a sand- 
wich in his pocket. It is precisely the same with 
the journey through life ; if a man is told that the 
rates will give him an “allowance in sickness, a 
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pension in old age, employment in a labour yard 
when work is slack, and that his wife will be pro- 
vided for when he is dead, it clearly becomes un- 
necessary for him to do any of these things for 
himself 

Before considering the reforms which are prac- 
ticable, we must finish our survey of the whole 
subject. It becomes therefore necessary to con- 
sider a matter which has of late been much before 
the public, namely, the question of the ‘Un- 
employed.’ The unemployed in London have 
been mainly unskilled labourers, young men, mere 
lads who have not yet got a suitable job, or old 
men past their work and who have made no pro- 
vision for their old age, men who always have 
lived on their wives and relations, men with inter- 
mittent work, or men whose trades are always 
slack in the winter, and the large nondescript and 
unfortunate class which one can only describe 
under the general term of loafers, with a proportion, 
a smaller proportion, probably, than is generally 
represented, of really employable workmen. 

Various suggestions are made, Relief works 
must be started, a demand for labour will always 
produce labour ; witness the growth of population 
in the north of England. Relief works mean prac- 
’ tically an unlimited demand for unskilled labour. 
An unlimited supply of the ‘unemployed’ is not a 
result to be contemplat&d with equanimity. Nor 
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are recommendations for the adoption of the Dutch 
or German system of beggar colonies very much to 
the point. Everywhere the pressure of human life 
is seeking to overflow the limits of maintenance 
provided by existing economic conditiéns. By 
adopting the Dutch or German system we can of 
course produce the Dutch or German type of 
pauper, but the same problem remains, and we 
must search for its solution in some other direction. 
The safety of society depends on the majority of 
its members finding for themselves economic con- 
ditions of survival. The State is exceeding its 
functions if it weights the poorer classes of society 
with the competition of an uneconomic or parasitic 
class, which it allows to go at large and to disturb 
the labour market of the provident poor. It should 
not encourage the growth of such a class by offer- 
ing eligible conditions of relief. When it has to 
relieve members of this class, it should remove 
them for the time being from the market, and so 
prevent them from prejudicing the interest of their 
more provident neighbours. These two conditions 
can only be fulfilled by an offer of maintenance 
within the walls of a well regulated workhouse. 

Mr. Charles Booth, in his valuable paper on the 
Condition and Occupations of the People of East 
London and Hackney, read before the Statistical 
Society on May 15, 1888, has summed up the 


problem in the following Words _ 
e 


e 
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To the rich the ‘very poor’ are a sentimental inte- 
rest; to the ‘poor’ they are a crushing load. The 
poverty of the poor is mainly the result of the compe- 
tition of the very poor. The entire removal of this 
class out, of the daily struggle for existence I believe 
to be tht only solution of the problem of poverty. 
Is this solution beyond our reach? If it is true, 
as we are taught, and as I believe, that the standard 
of life is rising, and that the proportion of the population 
in very poor circumstances never has been less, and is 
steadily decreasing, it follows, as I think, that some day 
the individualist community on which we build our faith 
will find itself obliged, for its own sake, to take charge 
of the lives of those who, from whatever cause, are in- 
capable of independent existence up to the required 
standard, and will be fully able to do so. Has this time 
come yet?! 


It is easier to ask than to answer the question. 
One very obvious cause of the dearth of demand 
for unskilled labour is to be found in the increasing 


* The above is from the original paper read by Mr. Booth. He 
has since amplified the latter part of the quotation in the larger 
volume which he has published on the Labour and Life of the 
People. The statement of the position is admirable, and Mr. 
Booth’s confession of faith in individualism seemed as rare as it was 
admirable, We should never have suspected that the ambiguous 
sentence at the end meant that individualistic society should embark 
on new socialistic experiments. This, however, is the turn which 
Mr, Booth’s fuller treatment of the subject takes. His plea is for a 
never-ceasing dispersion or ‘ harrying’ (the expression is his own) 
of the lapsed classes, For ourselves, we do not believe in artificial 
*‘harrying’—it is vacillating and uncertain ; we should rather be 
content to leave the correction of incompetence and error to the 
punitive force of nature, mitigated by an offer of maintenance under 
discipline, and coupled, in the igterest of independent competitors, 
with enforced withdrawal from the labour market. 

e 
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use of machinery. We cannot go back to the times 
when everything was done by manual labour. 
Unskilled labour is daily becoming less necessary. 
Even the agricultural labourer is called on to look 
after machinery. Man is becoming a #achine- 
using as well as a property-owning animal. 
Machinery is one of the elements in which he has 
to learn to move. The labourer who cannot use 
machinery is, to use evolutionary language, becom- 
ing unfitted. 

He might, however, if there was effective de- 
mand for more of the products of industry, find 
employment in the less skilled departments of 
manufacture. How is this consummation to be 
brought about ? 

An ingenious American economist, Mr. Gunton, 
in his work ‘Wealth and Progress’ (a book which 
has attracted less attention in this country than it 
deserves), has pointed out that 80 per cent. of the 
manufactured articles of industry are consumed by 
the working classes. He comes, therefore, to the 
pleasant conclusion that if wages were only higher 
there would be an increased demand throughout 
80 per cent. of the trade of the world. We are all 
with Mr. Gunton in wishing to see wages doubled, 
particularly our own, but as it is not possible to 
bring this about at a stroke, it would be well to 
consider whether the spending of the wages we 


have is as wisely conductéd as could be wished. 
e 
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It is to be feared that all wages are not spent 
productively. The working classes of this country 
voluntarily pay an enormous share of the taxation 
of the empire. Leaving out of sight the cost of 
the alcdaolic liquor itself, the excise and duties 
paid on this and on tobacco amount to the enor- 
mous sum of 45,000,000/. This sum goes to pay 
for the expense of government and the mainten- 
ance of our army and navy. If the working classes 
ceased to furnish the exchequer with their volun- 
tary offering, new direct taxes would have to be 
devised, and the deficiency would have to be made 
up out of the pockets of the richer classes. These 
would have to give up some of their luxuries which 
do not as a rule give employment to much labour, 
but their labour-employing expenditure would not 
be curtailed. The money retained by the working 
classes and not spent in drink would be saved, and 
through our banking system invested in machinery 
which would give additional employment to some, 
or it would be spent in maintaining a regular, steady 
demand throughout all the domestic industries of 
the country, and want of employment would be 
thus reduced. 

This difficulty of want of employment therefore 
resolves itself into a question of character and habit. 
By greater thrift and by greater prudence the 
difficulty disappears. ‘Unemployedness’ arises out 
of the uneconomic condifions into which socialistic 
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legislation has driven people. Reform is to be 
sought in the removal of some of the uneconomic 
conditions of life, and the most obvious step, as far 
as our poor-law administration is concerned, is to 
stop out-door relief. One of the first gesults of 
this will be that wages will be better spent. When 
wages are well spent we shall be within reach of 
solving the terms of the equation which exists 
between the demand and supply of labour. When 
all wages are spent productively there will be 
plenty of employment for all. A wise expenditure 
of wages represents prudent character, and a highly 
developed state of the instinct of property and 
civilisation. This instinct, as we have shown, 
regulates and adjusts population to the mainten- 
ance which from time to time is supplied for it by 
the economic circumstances of the time. 

When society has reached this happy goal we 
shall be within measurable distance of detecting the 
wasteful and unproductive expenditure of govern- 
ment. The impotence of the fetich of Central 
Government, as Mr. Spencer calls it, will be 
exposed. Its spawn of inspectors, its armies and 
navies, its incompetence, its red tape, its circum- 
locution, its jobbery will be reduced to a minimum, 
and we shall wonder how we ever came to tax 
ourselves to maintain a system so burdensome and 
oppressive. . 

Sir Henry Maine ha® conjectured that our love 
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of politics has some connection with our love of 
sport. The country gentleman of olden days took 
his turn at politics between the seasons of fox 
hunting and partridge shooting. The game of 
politics fas now become the amusement of the 
democracy ‘of the towns. It is a costly and perilous 
game. Few persons make any study of the history 
of political institutions, and every’year legislation 
becomes more random and haphazard. 

The American constitution enables the game 
to be carried on without serious consequence, beyond 
inflicting a certain burden on the rates, for as it 
is played in the great republic of the west the 
President, the State governor, and the town mayor 
have a right of veto which they are expected by 
the community to use very freely. The governor, 
says Mr. Bryce,! ‘ cannot shelter himself behind the 
will of the representatives of the people, because 
he is appointed to watch and check these represen- 
tatives as a policeman watches a suspect.’ By this 
ingenious contrivance, the amusement of legislators, 
though costly, is rendered comparatively innocuous. 
The English public has unfortunately no such 
protector from the tyranny of Parliament. 


1 American Commonwealth, ii. 175. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


INSURANCE A SUBSTITUTE FOR THE 
POOR LAW 


THE question of Poor Law administration has 
been treated here in some detail, for there is a 
possibility in this matter of some practical reform. 
We have therefore given a prominence in this work 
to considerations connected with the poor law, and 
can deal only in a cursory manner with other 
forms of State socialism, which though perhaps 
equally important are not yet ripe for curtailment 
and remoyal. 

The advocates of the abolition of out-door 
relief urge that the proper alternative is to be found 
in the principle of insurance. Of all the modern 
expedients for the distribution of property and for 
giving to poor men the security of civilised life, 
insurance is perhaps the most ingenious and the 
most valuable. The principle of insurance has 
been widely applied, and it is capable of much 
wider extension. There is hardly any risk which 
is incapable of being inSured. The professional 


a 
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classes are admirably served by commercia enter- 
prise, and their wants are in this way adequately 
met. : 

In America life insurance is the principal form 
of saving, It has been less extensively used on the 
continent Of Europe, perhaps for the reason that 
there is a wider distribution of landed property 
and because savings are invested in land rather 

* than in insurance. In France, however, it is curious 
to note, the French peasant has insured his crops 
against damage by storm, a risk which is prover- 
bially the most uncertain of all things. This fact 
is an interesting illustration of the principle which 
we are trying to enforce, namely, that when people 
are indoctrinated with the instincts of property 
(and the French peasant is a landed proprietor) 
they display extraordinary ingenuity in «meeting 
responsibility in whatever shape it presents itself 
to them. 

One of the most melancholy difficulties with 
which the working classes have to contend is that 
commercial enterprise seems unable to serve them 
in one or two of the most important interests of 
their lives. 

Banking for the middle and upper classes is a 
profitable industry, and competition among bankers 
causes them to vie with one another in giving to 
their customers such facilities as they requife. 
The savings of the workfng classes are now very _ 


. 
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large, yet commercial enterprise has not to any 
large extent entered this field of industry. The 
workman’s principal savings bank is the Post 
Office. The Post Office, like all Government de- 
partments, is not a very enterprising institution, 
Its banking business is distinctly an excrescence, 
Its customers. have to wait patiently in queue till 
the officials are ready to attend to them, and none 
but the most determined depositors can face the 
difficulties of the situation. To be really successful 
the working class banker ought to be something of 
a canvasser and collector of deposits, he ought to 
have his representatives conveniently stationed to 
receive payments on the wage day. The great 
success of institutions like the Prudential Insurance 
Company comes from the skilful way in which they 
adapt thémselves to the needs and humours of 
their customers. A working man requires his 
opportunities for saving to be brought to his door, 
for the excellent reason that he is often overworked 
and has little leisure. The collecting insurance 
companies know what their customers want, and 
this is the secret of their success. It may be said 
that a canvassing style of banking would never 
have paid without lapsing into extravagant ex- 
penditure. It is, however, impossible to foresee 
how difficulties will be met till the attempt has 
been made. The ground is now covered by the 
Post Office, and private enterprise competes under 
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great disadvantages with the Government banking 
monopoly. 

Working class insurance is a matter of even 
greater importance than working class banking. 
Happily Government has not thought it necessary 
to supply’ a system of insurance against sickness, 
and the requirements of the working class have 
been satisfied by associations devised by them- 
selves, Commercially speaking, insurance is a 
more complicated subject than banking, yet the 
great working class friendly societies have sur- 
mounted the difficulties and have started a system 
very well suited to their wants, and, what is very 
important as compared with the stereotyped plan 
of a Government department, capable of extension 
and alteration. The history of working class in- 
surance has some points of resemblance to that 
of middle class insurance for fire, life, and marine 
risks. Originally all insurance was made on the 
mutual principle, that is to say, insurance associa- 
tions were for mutual protection. Insurers com- 
bined and indemnified each other against loss. If 
a loss was incurred, a levy was made by the as- 
sociation for the benefit of the loser. Experience 
soon enabled the persons concerned to calculate 
the probability of loss and to fix a premium. The 
managers used the premiums for the transaction 
of financial business, and the mutual insurers shared 
in any surplus that wa§ left after claims were paid. 


‘ 
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“A further development has taken place in modern 
imes, and insurance business is transacted by joint 
stock companies. The shareholders enter into 
the business as a form of commercial enterprise, 
and are not of necessity insurers at all. Many ot 
the older mutual companies, finding themselves 
very rich, have taken steps to secure the advan- 
tages of the position to their members, and new 
insurers enter on less advantageous terms. They 
act, and with perfect right and justice, as did the 
old gilds of medizval times. Working class in- 
surance is mainly against the risk of, sickness, and 
for this reason the mutual system is found most 
convenient. It is only by means of the supervision 
of interested members that the danger of malinger- 
ing can be provided against. The development of 
the friendly society has not proceeded beyond the 
mutual stage. It is stated that some of the suc- 
cessful lodges of the affiliated orders, finding that 
they have a substantial surplus over the estimated 
claims, close their books, and take no more mem- 
bers, and proceed to appropriate the realised sur- 
plus by giving increased benefits or by lowering 
the rate of contribution. At page 32 of the 
Quarterly Report, February 1889, of the Man- 
chester Unity of Oddfellows, notice is given of a 
special resolution of the directors. A certain lodge, 
whith had divided a surplus in 1875, now finds 
itself in a, deficiency on vMuation. The directors 
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call on the lodge to make good the deficiency at 
once, and instruct their actuary to report to the 
board all cases of a similar description. 

There is, therefore, a certain want of perma- 
nency ein these mutual associations. The joint 
stock system, on the other hand, is conducted 
permanently for the sake of profit. The managers 
are obliged to keep a reserve sufficient to justify 
the confidence of insurers. Insurers have no claim 
on the profits of the business. Shareholders find 
that to use a portion of their capital as a reserve 
fund is a profitable employment of their money. 
They are under no temptation to deplete this fund. 
But in a mutual undertaking, such as a friendly 
society lodge, there is naturally and properly 
enough a desire, on the part of insurers, to 
divide and appropriate surplus funds. This mili- 
tates against the solvency, and also against the 
permanency, of such institutions. - 

The objection is, however, inevitable, so long 
as sickness continues to be the main risk against 
which workmen insure. The great difficulty which 
a purely commercial enterprise would have to sur- 
mount is that sickness is incapable of exact defini- 
tion, and fraudulent claims, according to present 
experience, can only be kept in check by the close 
supervision of interested parties, Societies which 
are managed from a central office, like the Hearts 
of Oak, very nearly Spproach to the efficiency 
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and simplicity of commercial enterprise, but the 
actuary’s report of 1888, addressed to members of 
this society, dwells very strongly on the necessity 
of stricter supervision over sick claims. The cen- 
tralised system of sick insurance business, of which 
the Hearts of Oak is the most eminent “example, 
has the advantage of greater publicity, more efficient 
management by experts, but it has to meet the 
very great difficulty of checking malingering. To 
the State club supported bya compulsory poll-tax, 
as suggested by Mr. Blackley, this difficulty would 
be absolutely insurmountable. P 

The local lodge system of friendly society can 
exercise stricter supervision over sick claims. It 
encourages friendly intercourse among members, 
and has a certain educational value. On the other 
hand, insurance is a very technical business, and 
actuarial knowledge is not very plentiful. The 
difficulty of a local want of technical knowledge is 
met by the system of supervision exercised by the 
central boards of the affiliated friendly societies. 
Without doubt these great orders do admirable 
work in enforcing sound views of insurance on 
the local lodges, and considering this difficulty of 
malingering, the lodge system has many obvious 
advantages. 

While then insurance against sickness must ap- 
parently be provided by mutual societies only, it 
may be that with regard db life insurance commer- 
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cial enterprise will undertake to supply what is 
wanted. This is an age of subdivision of labour. 
The professional man (except as a director in re- 
turn for fees) does not want to manage his own in- 
surancexcompany. A workman’s leisure is scanty 
enough, and it is difficult to see any reason why 
he should be left to struggle with the intricacies of 
actuarial science. 

Life insurance is at present supplied to the 
working class by the Prudential, the Pearl, and 
other collecting industrial Insurance Companies. 
The Government has a system of its own, but as it 
omits to deliver its goods at the door of the pur- 
chaser the insurance department of the Post Office 
has been a complete failure. In 1887 the Post 
Office derived from insurance premiums an income 
of 13,4922 and paid §,976/. in claims.’ This ‘busi- 
ness is mainly done, we are credibly informed, with 
its own employés. The Prudential Company under- 
takes to deliver, and makes a charge for delivery. 
Their customers are retail buyers and they under- 
take to sell retail. In its Industrial branch alone 
the Company received in 1888 3,256,346/ in pre- 
miums from the working class, and paid in claims 
(,231,186/ In its Ordinary branch, which is largely 
used by the more intelligent workman, who is able 
to buy in larger quantities by quarterly payments, 


\ Thirty-fourth Report of the Postmaster-General, Appendix J. 
The Government statistics are®oaturally a year behind everyone 
else’s, 
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its revenue in premiums was 718,848/ for the same 
year, and the claims paid amounted to 210,056 The 
terms for this branch of the business will bear com- 
parison with those of the ordinary company which 
supplies the upper and middle classes. .With a 
fatuity which is almost incredible, weil-meaning 
philanthropists have endeavoured to disparage the 
work of these societies, because forsooth they adapt 
themselves to the necessity of the case and collect 
the premiums weekly by house to house visitation. 

A great engineer was wont to say that an in- 
vention which was no one’s property, remained use- 
less to mankind ; but give a man an absolute 
property in it and tell him to make his fortune out 
of it, he busied himself to proclaim its merits, to 
adapt it to the requirements of trade and to present 
it in a saleable form to the public. 

Insurance is an ingenious invention, but placed 
in the hands of the Post Office it remains barren ; 
but when manipulated and prepared for sale by 
commercial enterprise it supplies a social want and 
confers incalculable benefits on mankind. 

It is not too much to say that the country owesa 
great debt of gratitude to these institutions. They 
have kept alive, during a very dark period of work- 
ing class history, some small interest in the prin- 
ciple of insurance, some respect for this valuable 
expedient of survival amid the dangers of civilised 
life. 4 ® 
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The philanthropists complain that these insur- 
ances rarely provide anything more than a funeral 
benefit. But, we ask, have not these very philan- 
thropists been parties to the conspiracy which has 
taught men that the State will give a pension to their 
wives and ‘children when they die? By a miracle 
the poor man’s abhorrence of a pauper funeral has 
survived the machinations of the philanthropist, 
On this not too hardy instinct of independence the 
commercial companies have had to work. They 
employ a vast army of collectors whose interest 
and whose business it is to urge their customers to 
subscribe for life insurance and not for a mere funeral 
benefit. The enormous and unprecedented success 
of a company like the Prudential is evidence that, 
if the State will only withdraw its blighting influ- 
ence, ordinary commercial agencies are providing 
the working classes with a species of property 
which they are willing to buy, and which will pro- 
tect them and theirs in a manner conformable to 
the laws of civilised life. The State has deprived 
poor men of all chance of saving by buying land; it 
has for long prevented them from seeing the advan- 
tage of insurance ; surely the time has come when 
our rulers should take a more statesmanlike atti- 
tude in this matter. 

The notion has been put about in this and in 
many other departments of life that everyone wHo 
deals with the working cléss should do soon elee 
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mosynary terms. The better class of financier and 
builder does not care therefore to incur the risk and 
obloquy of catering for the working class. This 
very fact enables capital to demand a higher rate of 
interest when it is applied to the servicaof poor ~ 
men, and this socialistic, philanthropic fallacy enor- 
mously increases what has been called the expen- 
siveness of poverty. 

To resume, insurance against sickness is sup- 
plied by Friendly Societies of genuine working 
class origin. The system may be capable of ex- 
tension and improvement, but in ,most respects 
it is altogether admirable. Commercial enterprise 
has already provided and is prepared to increase 
opportunity for life insurance. As against these 
two honourable expedients for the preservation of 
independence, the State offers a rival system of 
degradation by means of out-door relief. We urge 
that the time has now come for some reform. 

To effect this we have to appeal to the electorate, 
The electorate is very largely the working class, 
and this subject of the poor law is one to which 
the leaders of the working class have as yet paid 
very little attention. During the sittings of the 
select committee of the House of Lords in the 
summer of 1888, it was thought desirable to ascer- 
tain the views of the working class on the subject: 
Through Lord Spencer the committee communi- 
cated with certain of théworking class sepresen- 
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tatives in the House of Commons. Their reply 


+ seems to have been (and no doubt truly) that they 


could not name any one of their class who had 
made a special study of this subject. 

Thiscis a matter much to be regretted. Lord 
Balfour of Burleigh, who took an active part in the 
proceedings of the committee, is reported to have 
said at the annual meeting of the Charity Organi- 
sation Society in the spring of 1889, that— 


The committee could not ascertain that the question 
into which we were appointed to inquire had even been 
discussed, either by the trades-unions or any other body 
representative of the working classes. That man would 
deserve well of his country who could discover the means 
of enlisting intelligent artisans and working men in the 
administration of the poor law. 


It is impossible to exaggerate the importance 
of this recommendation. Workmen naturally take 
the view that appears at first sight generous and 
liberal, and have very little regard for their own 
interest in the matter. 

As a matter of fact it affects them very closely. 
The workman who is developed by undue facility 
of poor law relief is a curse to all the best interests 
of his class. He is always badly off, and is a 
prey to every grasping employer whom he meets, 
and so is a cause of low wages. He does not 
assist the trade-union, op the contrary, his action 


is inimical to such combinations. He marries 
* 
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young and imprudently and has a large family, 
and so increases the competition for employment. 
He subscribes to no friendly society. Insurance 
depends on averages, and his abstention from the 
club causes the provident workman to paya higher 
rate for his insurance. He brings up his children 
in the same way, and the circle of pauperism and 
of unintelligent competition grows wider. His ex- 
penditure of wages is foolish, it gives no employ- 
ment to labour ; as likely as not it goes to support 
the drink monopoly and to swell the profits of the 
publican. Society then, growing contrite over his 
drunken habits, will probably have to pay an enor- 
mous compensation to the publican whose property 
it confiscates. Needless to say a portion of this 
compensation will come out of the pocket of the 
industrious workman. Every act of this man tends 
to lower not only his own status but also that of 
his fellows. 

Finally, he becomes chargeable to the poor law, 

_and the rate on which he is supported is added to 
the rent which the industrious workman has to pay 
for his house. Thus the difficulty of housing the 
town artisan is aggravated. 

Surely it is not necessary to be too sentimental 
in dealing with this man and his dependents. Even 
if we wish to be generous, it is wiser to deal strictly 
with him, if possible to reform him by the discipline 
of bitter-experience ; anything rather than abandon 
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im to the degradation which the present system 
most certainly provides for him. 

It is a curious circumstance, that not a single 
modern writer of any repute who has dealt with 
this subject has a word to say in favour of out-door 
relief. Yef the manufactory of pauperism goes on, 
and no attention is paid to the teaching of precept 
and experience. Unions sometimes have a period 
of sound administration, and then lapse back again 
into the slough. 

It is notorious that the reform of the poor law 
in 1834 proceeded on lines which had been proved 
successful by experiments made at Southwell and 
Bingham. It appears from present statistics that 
these twe unions have lapsed into lax administra- 
tion.! 

The official returns show that on July 1, 1887, 


there were in 
Indoor Out-door Total 
Southwell . . . - 79 514 593 
Bingham . . . » 65 310 375 


This great preponderance of out-door over in- 
door relief is conclusive evidence that the recom- 
mendations of the Poor Law Commissioners are not 
now followed in these unions as they were at the 
earlier period. This is surely a curious comment 
on our present system, 

* Again, as already pointed out, the very widest 
differences in administration prevail in neighbour- 
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ing unions. It is manifestly unjust that the guar- 
dians of the City of London should be empowered 
by law to take money from the ratepayers in order 
to tempt 62 per 1,000 of the population to become 
paupers, while in the adjacent union of Whitechapel, 
a much poorer district, a wiser administration of 
the law has reduced the dependent population to 
16 per 1,000. It is absolutely necessary that this 
power of guardians to burden the solvent popula- 
tion with the maintenance of artificially created 
pauperism should be curtailed. This is necessary 
whether poor law functions are transferred to the 
county councils or continue to be discharged by 
parochial boards, 

It has always been the opinion of the veteran 
Sir Edwin Chadwick that the areas of administra- 
tion should be largé. His plan is, that relief should 
be given within poor law institutions managed 
according to law by properly qualified officials. 
The duties of the guardians would then be analo- 
gous to the duties of the visiting magistrates in 
prisons, and the finance and contract business would 
be done by the councils. It is not of much con- 
sequence by whom the law is administered, if only 
the unjust and mischievous licence which now 
prevails is abolished. 

If there is to be any rearrangement of our podr 
law system, it is peeble we might learn some- 
thing om Elberfeld th the one particular of 
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nominating properly qualified guardians. If relief 
were administered ‘ institutionally’ in buildings 
controlled and managed by the county councils, 
it might be possible for the council to nominate 
local visitors for the different unions. Such visitors 
should be chosen by reason of some fitness for the 
post. They would have no patronage, and the 
only inducement to the acceptance of such an office 
would be some knowledge of the subject and a 
genuine desire to help the poor. Such a plan has 
a precedent in the system of local managers in the 
London Board Schools. 

The subject of poor law relief is not a suitable 
one for the hustings, when the electors are often 
persons who hope to profit by the distribution of 
parochial funds. Promises of generous administra- 
tion constitute the very meanest form of bribery, 
for the bribe is not even taken from the pocket of 
the briber, but from the public purse. 
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CHAPTER XIV 


SOME FORMS OF SOCIALISTIC LEGISLATION 


WHILE we contend, therefore, that this reform of 
poor law administration is a matter calling for 
immediate action, because there is an admirable 
substitute at hand, it is admitted that the same 
cannot be said with regard to most of our other 
socialistic legislation. The reader should observe 
that the necessity of socialistic legislation has not 
been denied. A long course of aggressive inter- 
ference with individual liberty has created a state 
of things which from time to time could only be 
rendered supportable by fresh acts of aggression. 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Forster had perhaps no 
alternative before them but to substitute for the 
defective and atrophied sense of parental responsi- 
bility the protection to children given by the Factory 
and Education Acts. What we complain of is that 
modern politicians show no disposition to watch 
for and foster a re-quickening of those atrophied 
instincts of self-protection which have been replaced. 
by the utterly imperfect machinery of regulations 
and inspectors. It doe not appear to occur to 
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them that this is the ultimate goal; and the ten- 
dency of the present day is to increase and multiply 
the duties of the State, and to trust less and less to 
the individual power of adjustment. 

It is our business here to point out some of the 
imperfectiéns of the State protection of labour. It 
may not be possible to show exactly how the 
ineffectual protection now given by the State can 
be replaced by healthier conditions. It is urged 
that the opportunity should be sought for, and that, 
when it arises, it should not be missed. 

Before touching on one or two points in which 
regulative State interference has proved and must 
always prove to be utterly ineffectual, a word may 
be said’ on the interference which is merely pro-- 
hibitive. In this country a maintenance will always 
be guaranteed to all by our poor law. We desire 
to restrict the methods by which this guarantee is 
carried out, but the guarantee itself must always 
remain. This fact introduces a new element, and 
may be held to warrant the State in prohibiting 
modes of life which fall below a certain standard. 
The argument is as follows. If left to themselves 
these lower types of social existence would be 
decimated by natural forces. The poor law steps 
in and prevents this. The mere existence of these 
lewer types, as Mr. Booth has remarked, spreads a 
contagion of difficulty throughout the lower stratum 
of working-class life. ‘Fhe State will not suffer 
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them to die out. There is therefore some justice 
in urging that the State should prohibit these 
dangerous forms of life, and should offer in lieu of 
them a maintenance from the rates under proper 
conditions. This extorted admission of fhe pos- 
sible necessity of a form of socialism is’ very cha- 
racteristic of the difficulty of the situation. The 
necessity of a poor law is, in practice at all events, 
axiomatic ; when this is conceded, the prohibitive 
powers of the State seem to follow. As an indi- 
vidualist one may claim a right to stop here, but 
there is clearly a temptation to justify also regula- 
tive interference with individual liberty, and to run 
on through the whole gamut of socialistic aggres- 
sion. : 

To return, however, to our consideration of 
some prominent instances of interference by the 
State which are regulative rather than prohibitive. 
It is not denied that the Factory Acts (including 
in this general term all philanthropic legislation in 
favour of the working classes) have brought about, 
or at least have been contemporaneous with, a 
great improvement in the condition of labour. 
Unless, however, ous diagnosis is altogether af 
fault, the evils which these Acts seek to remove 
have arisen from former interferences with indi- 
vidual right and liberty. This, however, does not® 
render factory legislation unnecessary. At present 
statesmanghip should chief? aim at approximating 
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our regulations to that condition of things in which 
most freedom is given to individual enterprise and 
liberty, for it is a question whether government 
by inspectors has not been pushed to its furthest 
limits. ; 

With tegard to the protection given to the 
young by the Factory Acts proper, and by our 
compulsory Education Acts, it is probable that these 
Acts cannot at present be interfered with. If a 
portion of our population had not been brutalised 
by long centuries of mischievous socialism, it 
would undoubtedly be better to leave complete 
freedom to parents in this as in all other respects. 
Our State system of education is new and has not 
yet gof much behind the times, but great complaints 
are already made of the stereotyped uniformity 
which is required. Improvement only comes by 
experiment. Yet at present experiment is pro- 
hibited, and however great their professional ex- 
perience and ability may be, teachers are allowed 
little initiative for the improvement of their own 
science. Parents are given no choice as to the 
fitness of the education provided for their children. 
The claims of mental education have been ex- 
aggerated far beyond their merits. Many parents 
and many schoolmasters are well aware of this, 
‘but it is impossible for them to meet and arrange 
for an experiment of their views till my lords 
of the Education Offic® have given thejr consent, 
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This event may be postponed till doomsday. So 
also with regard to the Factory Acts, if intelligent 
competition were possible, parents who realised 
their responsibility might meet with employers 
who were willing to combine technical education 
and the employment of juvenile labour. Public 
opinion (a much weaker and less vigilant force 
than the intelligent competition which a careful 
father might exercise on behalf of his child) has 
obliged the manager of a great London theatre to 
have a school for his pantomime children, Apart 
from the vexed question whether theatrical life is 
a good or a bad calling, this resolution of the 
difficulty points to the direction in which a sub- 
stitute is to be found for the State controf of the 
lives of the young of our poorer classes. An 
intelligent father in the artisan rank of life would 
probably wish his boys to begin technical training 
before they are free from the present rules of school 
attendance. Lord Armstrong in some articles in 
the Nineteenth Century Review has exposed with 
admirable force and unrivalled knowledge of the 
subject the comparative uselessness of school tech- 
nical education. It is playing at work. Technical 
education can be acquired only in the workshop. 
A widow also requires her elder children to help 
her earlier than a woman who has a husband t® 
support her. A kind mother, and many widows 
it is pregymed are kind "mothers, will give her 
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children technical training while they help her 
with her work. This training will probably be 
just as valuable as a knowledge of the names of 
all the rivers in the kingdom of Spain, without 
which po poor child can face the Government 
inspector. © 
Undoubtedly, however, a repeal of the Factory 
and Education Acts would throw the young of the 
labouring class entirely under the control of parents, 
who have not always a sufficient sense of their re- 
sponsibility. The proletariate condition into which 
«mischievous legislation of the past has sunk a por- 
tion of the working class makes them inapprecia- 
tive of the value of book education for their chil- 
dren. “ The State was perhaps bound to provide a 
#’system of universal education. We only point out 
how much more valuable it would have been if the 
system had grown up naturally and on a self-sup- 
porting basis, and also how much more effectually 
the wants of the working class will be supplied 
when their own individual liberty, and the enter- 
prise of the teaching profession, can be trusted to 
play their proper parts. 
It may be preferable that all children of the 
working class should be turned out with their 
minds contracted to the mould approved by the 
"education code and H.M. inspectors, rather than 
that they have no education at all. But the Sys- 
tem is surely not an ide&l one. 
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These considerations apply with even greater 
force to the protection afforded to adult labour by 
the State. Avowedly male adults have never 
claimed any protection, and if our views are correct 
it is sincerely to be hoped that the workng class 
leaders will adhere to their policy in this respect. 
Mines and factories and shipping are, however, 
under many regulations. Of these no complaint 
is made, though we may regret that they have 
been found necessary. The malignant conditions 
which have rendered inspectors necessary proceed 
from the same source as the plan now adopted for’ 
their cure. Progress, properly understood, should 
carry us away as well from the socialism, which 
resulted in medizval injustice as from that which, 
prompts the latest phase of modern philanthropic® 
legislation. 

As in the legislation in behalf of the young, the 
regulations of the inspectors do not go far enough, 
so here also the protection afforded is not complete ; 
but by occupying so large a portion of ground it 
has deprived workmen of their power of initiative. 
Again, there is no guarantee that the regulations 
are wise and necessary, and the cost of them is un- 
doubtedly prohibitive to a more extended use of 
the factory system. Whether wise or not, these 
regulations have tended to drive industry from the 
factory to the private house, where the evils of what ° 
is calledtsweating most prevail. 
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This has had two results. ¢rs¢, that there has 
been some curtailment in employment owing to the 
cost of the system. The costliness of apparatus 
required by law has increased the tendency towards 
monopoly, and has thrown the control of business, 
such as that of shipowning, more and more into 
the hands of great capitalists. Small people must 
begin with the inferior class of property, and the 
system has tended to concentrate rather than 
distribute property. Shipping regulations are a 
necessary evil because unpropertied people are 
not free agents, and but for the State interference 
the bad owner would be master of the situation. 

So also with regard to mines ; if men were free 
agents they might fairly ask to be allowed to sell 

“their skill, courage, and carefulness, for high wages, 
and to offer to work a dangerous mine. Under 
the Mines Regulation Act skill and courage, and a 
reputation for carefulness, are deprived of some of 
their advantages. The career open to talent has 
to some extent been closed. The system also raises 
the cost of many of the domestic necessaries of 
life, and adds to the burden of taxation and rates. 

The second result, however, is the most impor- 
tant. The advantages secured by the Factory Acts 
for the working classes rest too little on their own 
fitelligent competition, and too much on the 
ubiquitous but not omniscient inspector. Work- 
men, by the action of the State in their berilf, have 
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been deprived of the opportunity of learning the 
use of ordinary means to get the more obvious 
necessities of life, such as healthy houses and a 
proper sanitation of factories, 

As they have not been obliged to learn the first 
steps so they have difficulty in proceeding further, 
and are constantly looking to the State to ‘aid them 
under conditions in which the State is powerless, 
The working class has gained, no doubt, some of the 
advantages which the Factory Acts were intended 
to give, but these Acts have made a break in the 
continuity of individual effort. They have deprived 
men of a most invaluable educational process, and 
this loss perhaps more than balances the gain. 
Workmen have gained their preserit position by 
the short cut of State interference, and they hardly 
know how to utilise the advantages which they 
have acquired. The natural course of economic 
evolution is slower but surer in the end. 

For these reasons we are inclined to name the 
Factory Acts and other similar legislation as one 
of the causes of the indubitable fact, that although 
the wages of the working class have increased, 
and their cost of living decreased by reason of 
the reduced price of domestic necessaries, yet on the 
whole their character for thrift and self- -reliance, the 
only effective foundation for continuous progre3s, 
has by no means increased in like proportion, 
if it hag not actually ix? some respects decreased. 
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Ordinarily, material advantage in this world is 
gained by thrift and self-reliance. And the gaining 
of such advantages gives also to their owner a con- 
firmed habit for thrifty and self-reliant conduct. 

Thus we return again to the oft-repeated text, 
that the educational effect of property is of even more 
importance to mankind than property itself, and 
that the distribution of property or economical 
advantages (for it is the same thing) by means of 
inspectors or committees of management and at 
other people’s expense, by no means gives the same 
wholesome resylt as when the acquisition of these 
has been attained by individual effort. 

At the present moment there is some pressure 
being fut on the Government to extend socialistic 
legislation still further with regard to two subjects, 
both of them now much before the public. We 
refer to the so-called sweating system, and to the 
question of the housing of the working classes in 
towns, 

It has been pointed out with great force that 
no accurate definition of sweating can be given. 
Sweating is simply an invidious term applied to 
conditions of labour which, from one reason or 
another, seem repellent to the aspirations of civi- 
lised life. It is not a matter of sub-contract or an 
igcident in one particular trade such as tailoring, 
for many sub-contracts, and many tailors and 
tailoresses are paid on terms of which go com- 
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plaint is made. It is argued by many persons, 
and by persons whose opinion is entitled to respect, 
that a cure for sweating is to be sought in an ex- 
tension of the system of factory inspectors. It is 
argued, that if the private houses in which,sweating 
goes on were put under the Factory Acts, the con- 
dition of affairs would improve. It is a question, 
however, whether we have not reached the limit 
of the inspector system. One reason why the 
incrjgninated trades are conducted in private work- 
shops and not in factories is that the inspector 
system entails a very heavy cost.on employers. 
There is a tendency, therefore, where processes : 
of production are unskilful and therefore unremu- 
nerative, for employers of the less competent type , 
to avoid the factory, and to employ the sweater in 
the hope of making an economy. While the in- 
spector system may perhaps have improved the 
condition of factory life, it has without doubt 
extended the field of sub-contract private-house’ 
Jabour, where sweating is most prevalent. . It is 
proposed to go a step further and to prohibit, 
wherever we can hear of them, insanitary condi- 
tions of labour, and to drive the sweating industry 
away from the sweaters’ room into the privacy of 
the home, where no inspection can successfully 
follow it. Whether this would be an advantage or 
not it is difficult to decide. Here is the opinion 
on the sabject of Miss BRatrice Potter, a lady who’ 
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knows the facts of the case well. Ina letter to 
the Times, dated Sept. 22, 1888, she says :— 


We must either prohibit home work, or we had better 
leave the sweating system to develop in its own way. 
For alreagy the economic conditions of the metropolis 
severely haniicap employers who manufacture on their 
own premises ; extravagant rent, heavy rates and taxes, 
high price for coal and gas ; and intensifying al? these 
inequalities, the irregularity of the metropolitan trade, 
which leaves the responsible employer with serious lia- 
bilities during the slack season. If we enforce a higher 
standard of life in the recognised factory or workshop, 
if we insist on more space, more sanitation, greater regu- 
larity of hours, we shall simply drive the trade into the 
homes of the people. Zhe inspection of home industry is 
impractigable. The only alternative to a policy of Jaisser 
faire is to force our workers into the factory system, as 
we have forced our children into the schools ; the only 
vadical remedy for sweating is one which will cover the 
whole area of the disease, which will embrace all labour 
engaged in manufacture which has escaped regulation, 


The italics are not in the original. There can be 
no doubt that this exactly states the nature of 
the problem. The device of appointing additional 
inspectors, whenever there is a difficulty, is ex- 
hausted ; we shall next be asked to prohibit home 
industry altogether, and this indeed is the alterna- 
tive which Miss Potter chooses in the next para- 
gtaph of her letter. It is impossibte to be sanguipe 
about the success of any such experiment. It 
would be a monstrous thing to prohibit wemen or 
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men from working for gain in their own homes. 
The alternative, as correctly stated by Miss Potter, 
is the J/azsser faire system, a system which is 
much abused, but which has never had a chance 
since the beginning of the world. > 

The objection taken naturally enough to the 
laisser faire system is that it postulates that men 
are free agents. Under the present conditions 
of the distribution of property men are not. free 
agents. This may be so, but when we come face 
to face, as in this matter of sweating, with the 
ultimate impotence of the State to~give to indivi- 
duals what civilised public opinion wishes them to 
have, it becomes necessary to have recourse to the 
despised principle of individual self-assertion and 
liberty. 

We ask no more in this matter than the use of 
a reasonable opportunism in restoring, or more cor- 
rectly in giving for the first time, to the individual 
a chance of adjusting his own affairs. An abolition 
of out-door relief would remove the rate in aid of . 
wages and bring about a rise in women’s wages. 
Further, it would necessitate the adoption of insur- 
ance and thrift as a substitut® This would alter 
men’s habits and character, and would lead them 
to ‘spend their wages more productively. More 
clothes and more boots would be worn, and less 
money cansumed at the public-house. The effec- 
tive dentand for common articles of domestic use 
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would be increased. Employment in these indus- 
tries would be more regular and better paid. 
Intelligent competition on the part of the workers 
would be possible, and as it has done in other 
trades it,would in the end raise the status of the 
now sweated labourer. There is, as far as we can 
see, no other alternative. If, as Miss Potter suggests, 
home labour is prohibited, we should have to 
, support almost the entire sweated population by 
the poor rate, and the vicious circle would be 
extended. : 
The evil has been attributed by some to the 
low price of commodities, and to ‘the craze for 
cheapness.’ It need hardly be pointed out that 
cheapness of commodity is by no means synony- 
mous with a low remuneration of labour. Employers 
of labour, as well as political economists, are agreed 
that this is a fallacy. We could give a long list 
of articles which are now much cheaper than they 
were formerly, e.g. bread, paper, pins, leather, cloth, 
oil, sugar, tea, &c. Yet it is clear that the labour 
employed in preparing these for the market is 
remunerated at a higher rate than in the old days 
of high prices. The evils complained of in the 
sweating system are not caused by the low price 
of the article sold. The low rate of wages is 
faused by the redundancy of this particular class 
of labour, and by the absence of any complete 
system of trade combination or protection Even 
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if the retail tailor could sell the finished coat for 
double its present price, there is nothing in this 
consideration to oblige him to give more than her 
present wage to the sweated needlewoman. An 
employer who hires a labourer to dig a well pays 
the same rate of wages as a neighbour who hires 
to dig up a buried treasure. We might with con- 
fidence predict that if by means of a trades-union or 
by more intelligent competition, wages were raised 
throughout the whole class of slop tailors, the ulti- | 
mate result would be, not a rise in the price of 
clothes, but a fall, and for this reason: work which 
is done by well-paid and intelligent labourers is 
always in the end the cheapest, especially when 
these labourers are in charge of elaborate and 
ingenious machinery. Well paid workmen, work- 
ing a reasonable number of hours, would enor- 
mously increase the efficiency, value, and amount 
of the work turned out in comparison with the 
present deplorable system. 

Very analogous to the legislation for the pro- 
tection of labour is the legislation for improving 
the dwellings of the poor. This last venture in 
State interference has proved a most gigantic 
failure. Most of the things which men use in 
every day life have become in the course of time 
cheaper, better, and more plentiful. Free trade 
and competition have given us cheap food, cheap 
clothes, gheaper locomotion, and al! of them of a 
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superior quality to that which our forefathers en- 
joyed. The working classes have shared in these 
advantages, but in regard to house accommodation 
there is no free trade and no competition, and as a 
consequence constant legislation for the past twenty 
years haS heen unable to deal satisfactorily with 
the condition of the dwellings of the poor. In the 
country the housing of the labourer entirely depends 
on the goodwill of the landlord. If he is a bene- 
volent and rich man he builds good cottages, but 
notoriously he gets nothing like a reasonable return 
for his money. If the landlord is a poor man, or 
if he is indifferent to the condition of the labourers 
on his estate, they have to be content with what 
they car get. The providing of a cottage at Is. or 
Is, 6d. rent is really a payment in kind of part of 
the labourer’s wages. The system is a relic of 
feudalism. The landlord, when he lets his land to 
a farmer is expected to supply labourers ascripti 
Slebae, and to pay a part of their wages by giving 
them house room. The arrangement is open to all 
the abuses of the truck system. In commercial 
affairs the standard of currency in this country is 
gold, yet in the rural districts under the present 
system the labourer has to accept part of his wages 
in the shapé of house room. The standard of house 
rgom may be debased by the inability, o sor niggard- 
liness of the landlord. ; if 
In the great towns the building of’ artisans’ 
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dwellings is ceasing to be a commercial under- 
taking. Our system of land tenure was based on 
the idea that public policy required permanence of 
‘ownership in one family, and our whole political 
system depended on this. _ 

The State, therefore, has sanctioned ‘and lent 
its machinery to uphold leasehold contracts ex- 
tending over generations. When a landlord gives 
an eighty or ninety years’ building lease, he assumes, 
with the sanction of the State, a power of disposal 
far greater than that permitted in any other deal: - 
ings with property. A  freeholder’s testamentary 
and settlement powers are limited to the duration 
of a life or lives in being .and twenty-one years, 
but in a building lease he binds a piece ofsland to 
a definite use for ninety years. He exacts very 
onerous covenants from his tenant for the purpose 
of keeping the property in good repair. But public 
opinion, rightly or wrongly, has made it very diffi- 
cult for a landlord to enforce these covenants, espe- 
cially during the latter part of a lease, when, it is 
most necessary, and in cases where a low class of 
house property is concerned. As a matter of fact, 
tenants have not generally been obliged to observe 
their covenants to the ground landlord ,in this 
respect. Towards the end of a buildirig Tease it is 
not the tenanit’s interest to repair, and public opinion: 
net unnaturally will not allow a landlord to force 
his tenant to spend mongy on improvements which 
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will not be exhausted during the term of the lease. 
Property held on this system of dual ownership is 
doomed to deterioration. 

But it would be an exaggeration to say that 
all insanitary habitations are due to the leasehold 
system. “Our English system of land tenure is 
rotten to the core. In the debate on May 1, 1889, 
on the Leasehold Enfranchisement Bill, it was 
shown that many working class dwellings built on 
freehold land were, if anything, worse than those 
which had been erected on building leaseholds. 
There is an entire absence of competition in the 
business of supplying artisans’ dwellings, and we 
question very much if, our reformers are on the 
right track in their search for a remedy. The 
restriction of a leasehold system and the general 
immobility of all tenure in land has, without doubt, 
been one cause of the present congestion, but the 
long dissociation of our proletariate from property, 
more especially from property in land, has accen- 
tuated and rendered permanent the evil. The 
law -has so long deprived them of any chance of 
gettingdand and house room on the same terms 
as they get their bread and their clothes, that they 
itmagine the thing to be impossible. 

“An unnecessary confusion is introduced into 

* the discussion by talk of the ‘natural moropely 
of lana’ ° By this it is meant that there is only’ 
limited supply of land. ‘his, however, is equally 
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true of bread and cheese, and every other com- 
modity under the sun. Mankind, when taking its 
own domestication in hand, has to recognise the 
natural limitation of supply. The limitation is 
very elastic in its nature, and varies as the sources 
of supply become developed and acaessible to 
human use, and nothing is more elastic than the 
ability of land to carry a population. The natural 
monopoly of land, or, to speak more correctly, the 
variable state of a country’s development, should 
have proved a natural regulator of the growth of 
the population; and if the principle of private 
property had been allowed to have full play, the 
progress of population would have been controlled 
proportionately to the development of land and 
the other economic resources of the country. Un- 
fortunately, tribal and then feudal socialism thought 
that land could be put to a better purpose, just 
as to-day Mr. George and his followers think that - 
land is best employed in paying all the taxes . 
rendered necessary by the cost of aan 
Our contention, on the contrary, goes to show*that 
the adjustment of population to wealth can only-: 
be successfully and equitably accomplished when 
the tenure of property, especially of such an im- 
portant item as land, is made accessible and mo- - 
biles and when individuals are allowed to protecs 
thémselves by it, and to guide their conduct and 


the increase of their species by reference to it. 
v 
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Mr. George’s proposal for the endowment of pa- 
ternal government by confiscating all property in 
land will not find much favour with those who 
estimate at its proper value the benefit of paternal 
government. The gratuitous supply of locomotion 
at the “ckarge of an endowed government is a 
favourite item in Mr. George’s proposals, and has 
a specious air about it. It would be worth con- 
sidering, if we knew that progress was at an end 
and that human ingenuity was played out. For if 
Government had been enabled to supply gratuitous 
travelling in stage coaches at the charge of the land 
revenue of the country, there can be little doubt 
that we should still be travelling in stage coaches, 
and that the railway would never have been in- 
vented, or, if invented, would never have been 
adopted in the teeth of the vested interests ‘pro- 
tected by the State. 

The control of the wealth of the world should 
belong to the living, and not to the dead or to the 
unborn. Wealth distributed by means of private 
property is used for the benefit of the living, who 
best know the uses to which it should be put. 

The dedication of property to public purposes 
by means of endowment, is not a device productive 
of much benefit to mankind. It is difficult to get 
ein impartial judgment on the policy of the endow- 
ment of middle and upper class education, for most 
of us have been brouglf up within its influence. 
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We fear that in the main it has been inimical to 
progress. Antiquated theories of education, which 
some might call obscurantism, have sat very heavily 
on our public school system. The general result 
is not such as to make us wish to endow Govern- 
ment, and to entrust other and importartt interests 
to its care. 

In every alteration of law a controversy arises 
as to the equity to be meted out with regard 
to existing contracts. If we pass by this familiar 
difficulty as incidental to all reform, we are impelled 
to follow our argument to its logieal conclusion, 
and to look for a remedy in the entire withdrawal 
of Government interference with regard to contracts 

‘about land. Herein lies a drastic, but perhaps the 
only effective, reform of our system of land tenure. 
Government should simply refuse to enforce any 
contract whatsoever with regard to land. A Jand- 
lord would have to receive payment in advance,.or 
else trust entirely to the good faith of his tenant. 
Under these conditions the ownership of land 
would very quickly follow its use. The user and 
the owner would be the same person. By such a 
bold return to first principles the whole system of 
burdening land to carry out the wishes of former 
owners would be swept away. No former owner, 
whether dead or alive, could then by mortgage of 
‘settlement restrict the free flow of property in 
land. If,a landlord required money he would 
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have to sell his land ; he should no longer have the 
power to deprive the community of the value of a 
mobile piece of wealth by entangling the title in a 
mortgage or settlement. 

The enfranchisement of leaseholds, the prohibi- 
tion of Settlements, the powers given to life tenants 
to acquire the fee simple of their holdings are very 
cumbrous methods for repairing the errors of the 
past. Government, going, as we now argue, far 
beyond its province, guarantees to owners of land 
the enforcement of all sorts of inconvenient and 
impolitic contyacts. The simple and direct remedy 
is to abolish this guarantee. 

Free trade in town building land is at present, 
from ohe cause or another, absolutely impossible. ” 
The system has established a most effective mono- 
poly. In olden days artisan dwellings were built 
in the central parts of London ; these have got out 
of repair, yet the leaschold system was prohibitive 
of rebuilding. If there had been freedom of trade 
they would have been rebuilt one by one. Good 
landlords would have got good tenants at a re- 
munerative rent, and areas might have remained 
working-class quarters. Under the present system, 
after a time the condition of the houses became 
intolerable, clearances had to be effected by the 
*Metropulitan Board of Works. The owners rather 
welcomed this intervention. Extravagant com- 
‘pensation was paid. It Slowed that whjle it does 
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not pay a man to sell bad boots, it yet pays. a 
landlord to have his houses condemned by the 
public authorities. 

When a large clearance was made, naturally 
the area became available for manufacturing pur- 
poses or for a superior class of dwellings, thus the 
value of the site was enhanced. The Board, how- 
ever, was obliged to forego any profit from their 
operations as the area had to be devoted to artisan 
dwellings. The ground was then sold far below 
cost price, as a rule to some semi-philanthropic 
body like the Peabody trustees. 

The Peabody trustees, being under no obliga- 
tion to make a commercial. profit, provide accom- 
modation and let at a rent which defies competition 
from the commercial builder who has to make a 
living out of his trade, and any spark of enterprise 
which may survive among the landlords of the 
neighbourhood is effectually extinguished. 

The contribution from the rates in reduction of 
the rent of artisans’ dwellings built under these 
circumstances is manifestly a rate in aid of wages, 
and a portion of the rate is of course collected from 
the persons who have still to linger on in unim- 
proved quarters. The benefit obtained in this way 
is entirely illusory. The cleared areas are not 
readily covered again with improved dwellings, the 
delay is very great, for the conditions do not invite 
commercial enterprise ® rush in. There is one 
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East end area at least which cannot be covered 
with dwellings on any terms, and which has been 
declined as an open space by the parish vestry. 
Increased overcrowding is the result. The system, 
as Mr. Spencer says, has produced ‘ first bad houses, 
and theh 2 deficiency of better ones.’ The burden 
of the rates incident to this system, and amounting 
in London to nearly one-third of the rental, is a 
further impediment to the provision of good houses 
at a rent suitable to working-class incomes. 

Impotence has fallen on the whole system, and 
the cry is now raised that Government should 
build upon as well as clear the areas. 

We are approaching fast to the condition of 
Cholestsury in Buckinghamshire, where in the old 
days of the poor law the rates failed to meet the 
charges imposed on them, and where every one 
except the parson and the farmers was a pauper, 
with wages paid out of the rate-fund, which at 
length went bankrupt. We cannot refrain from 
quoting the summary of the position given by Mr. 
I. Spencer :— 


The policy initiated by the Industrial Dwellings Acts 
admits of development, and will develop. Where muni- 
cipal bodies turn house-builders, they inevitably lower 
the values of houses otherwise built, and check the 
Supply of more. Every dictation respecting modes of 
building, and conveniences to be provided, diministeas 
the builder’s profit, and prompts him to use his capital 
where the profit is not thus diminished. Sop too, the 
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owner, already finding that small houses entail much 
labour and many losses, already subject to troubles of 
inspection and interference, and to consequent costs, 
and having his property daily rendered a more undesir- 
able investment, is prompted to sell, and as buyers are 
for like reasons deterred, he has to sell at a loss. And 
now these still multiplying regulations ending, tt may be, 
as Lord Grey proposes, in one requiring the owner to 
maintain the salubrity of his houses by evicting dirty 
tenants, and thus adding to his other responsibilities 
that of inspector of nuisances, must further prompt sales, 
and further deter purchasers ; so necessitating greater 
depreciation. What must happen? The multiplication 
of houses, and especially small houses, being increasingly 
checked, there must come an increasing demand upon 
the local authority to make up the deficient supply. 
More and more the municipal or kindred body will have 
to build houses or to purchase houses rendered unsale- 
able to private persons in the way shown, houses which, 
greatly lowered in value as they must become, it will in 
many cases pay to buy, rather than to build new ones. 
Nay, this process must work in a double way; since 
entailed increase of local taxation still further depreciates 
property. And then, when in towns this process has 
gone so far as to make the local authority the chief 
owner of houses, there will be a good precedent for 
publicly providing houses tor the rural population as 
proposed in the Radical Programme,! and as urged by 
the Democratic Federation ; which insists on ‘the com- 
pulsory cénstruction of healthy artisans’ and agricultiral 
labourers’ dwellings in proportion to the population.’ 
Manifestly the tendency of that which has been doe, 
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is being done, and is presently to be done, is to approach 
the socialistic ideal in which the community is sole 
householder.! 


In a note Mr. Spencer adds :— 


If anyone thinks that such fears are groundless, let 
him contemflate the fact that from 1867-8 to 1880~1, 
our annual local expenditure for the United Kingdom 
has increased from 36,132,834/. to 63,276,2832, and that 
during the same thirteen years the municipal expenditure 
in England and Wales alone has grown from 13,000,000/. 
to 30,000,000/. a year. 


He quotes Mr. Rathbone’s authority, Wineteenth 
Century, Feb. 1883, for the statement that local 
taxation in New York, has risen’within his, Mr. 
Rathbone’s, experience, ‘ from 12s. 6d. to 2/. 125. 6d. 
per cent. on the capital of the citizens, a charge 
which would more than absorb the whole income 
of an average English landlord.’ 

A considerable number of artisans are finding 
their way into the suburbs, where the conditions 
of the trade do not entirely prevent the builder 
seeking customers by providing a good article at 
a moderate cost. To prevent this solution of the 
matter, Parliament for many years has imposed a 
passenger duty tax, and artificially raised the cost 
of locomotion. It next obliges the railway com- 
panies to run a few workmen’s trains at an unte- 
munerative price, and remits the tax on this portiorfi 
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of the traffic. Government first makes locomotion 
dear, then, finding that the working class suffers 
from this, it taxes the rest of the community in 
order to give workmen a very insufficient supply 
of an article which they would have got in the 
ordinary course of business if Government had only 
refrained from meddling. In this way the natural 
adjustment of a free population in dwellings such 
as they can afford, is let and hindered, and day 
by day the rates and the cost of all this incom- 
petent management drives further and further away 
the chance of poor men getting what they want 
through the ordinary channels of trade. 

One sees on a small soale the result of estab- 
lishing a Government monopoly in lana in the 
recent disclosures of the Metropolitan Board of 
Works. The board failed to remove the evils 
complained of, and by a natural principle of 
deterioration common to all associated gatherings 
of men, it developed in the exercise of its function 
of landlord into an institution worked by wire- 
pullers in the interest of an inner circle of corrupt 
members and extortionate, peculating officials. 

The feudal system had its patriotic and chival- 
rous instincts ; relatively to the time these instincts 
corresponded to thé philanthropic impulses of the. 
mddern agitator. The principle of deteriorati¢n 
has many phases, but it is a question if the 
tyranny and brutality @f feudalism would not be 
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preferable to the universal landlordism of a 
bureaucracy like the late Metropolitan Board of 
Works. 

In fairness to the arguments of the /aisser 
faire school, it should be observed that the prin- 
ciple has fever had a chance. The principle 
of individual adjustment to environment is the 
principle of progress, and the history of mankind 
is the disentanglement of the individual from 
slavery, custom, superstition, and the aggression of 
socialism. There is no golden age in the past. 
There has been action and reaction, and in the main 
the balance of gain rests with the individual. The 
Community extinguishes the Individual. The 
Community hardens into the Manor. The Imperial 
Government, on the plea of giving protection to the 
individual, absorbs and destroys the jurisdiction 
of the manor. Again, in our day Parliament 
avows its incompetence for universal management, 
and preaches the doctrine of devolution. Grand 
Committees, County Councils, Home Rule are 
the fashion of the day. The great fetich is over- 
worked, it therefore turns out upon us a lot of 
minor fetiches, and the vulgar turn to them 
reverently as panaceas for all our disorders. In 
a generation we shall find out the incompetency 
of our new tormentors, In the meantime we dan 
only pray that their powers of mischief will be 
stayed. : 
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CHAPTER XV 


THE ETHICAL ASPECT OF THE QUESTION 


In the foregoing chapters, we have endeavoured 
to follow the subject in the dry light of facts. 
Reference to ethical and religious considerations 
has, as far as possible, been avoided, for the intro- 
duction of terms of moral praise or blame tends 
only to obscure the questfon. Men are very much 
what their circumstances make them, and their 
conduct is entirely relative to the environment to 
which their character has become fitted. 

In insisting on the importance of this aspect 
of the question, we are not blind to the great value 
of the principle of altruism. This title is given to 
the force which we now seek to describe, because it 
enables us to include under it the opinions of two 
different, and to some extent opposing, schools of 
thought. First, there is the view of the ordinary 
church-gging public. They rely for any possible 
regeneration of society mainly on the altruism 
which arises in response to the call of religidis 
duty. Second, there is the altruism hoped for by 
the pus¢ socialist, whici? is totally different. It has 
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nothing of asceticism in it. It arises from no 
effort of self-sacrifice. Individual life is entirely 
merged in the idea of society. Social instincts 
have become dominant. Individual organisms have 
coalesced to form the organism of society. Action 
is no longer self-regarding but society-regarding, 
for self has no meaning for man except as forming 
a portion of the society in which he moves.! 

These two schools attribute a far greater mate- 
rial power to unselfishness, to what the socialists 
call social ethic, than is its due. Altruism is not 
a lever by which, in the present state of human 
character, a great revolution can be worked. Jet 
us consider first what we have rather loosely called 
the ordirfary churchgoers’ view of the question. 

The old-fashioned theory was that the poor 
must be with us always. The well-to-do should 
labour to alleviate the suffering of the poor. The 
poor should be patient. Under the teleological 
theory of religion, an appeal is made to the argu- 
ment from design. These inequalities of wealth 
were created for the purpose of giving rise to the 
virtues of compassion and patience. This was 
the utmost reformation possible. To-day the 
public has got much more in earnest about the 
matter, and aims at a larger amelioration of the 
-c@ndition of the poor. The majority of unthirk- 
ing people, however, in renouncing the old limited 

) See Belfort Bax, Biics of Socialism. 
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view of the possibility of reform, have not re- 
nounced the old methods of alleviation, or to speak 
more correctly, they over-estimate the force of the 
old method. Compassionate action, or altruism, 
was an adequate weapon in the old ideal of 
alleviation, but it is quite inadequate"td the root- 
and-branch reformation which is the ideal of the 
present generation. We have already dwelt on the 
aggravation of the difficulty, introduced by the 
action of the promiscuous benevolent. Many per- 
sons, however, who see the folly of indiscriminate 
almsgiving, are yet very loth to part with the old 
faith in the efficacy of altruism. The view which 
they hold is less logicah than that of the pure 
socialists, but it certainly has a more prfctical air. 
Self-renunciation and altruistic benevolence have 
been experimentally proved possible. No one can 
dispute for a moment the vast amount of good 
and heroic work which benevolence has done ; no 
one can wish to see its action fettered or narrowed. 
It is difficult, however, to see how men can per- 
suade themselves that altruism is a lever of such 
universal application that society can be reformed 
by it. Itis true that the professors of this creed 
do not often explicitly declare that the disorders 
of the world can be cured by those who, having 
Prospered in the battle of life, can afford to eferm 
cise benevolence ; but they are so enthusiastic over 
their panaceas, and ® often intolerant of those 
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who urge them to a closer study of social and 
economical facts, that their practice in effect makes 
them liable to the charge. It is of course the 
business of clergy and teachers of morality to 
urge men to be just and generous in their buying 
’ and sellirfg,in their paying and taking of wages, 
but stubborn economic facts will not yield to this 
treatment. A good employer may feel very keenly 
for the toilsome ill-rewarded lives of his operatives, 
but if he wishes to avoid bankruptcy, he cannot 
pay the wages which he would like to see his 
workpeople earning. He can treat his people 
courteously and ‘considerately, and he can minister 
to their comfort and amusement in many ways. 
But as to the scale of wages he is practically 
powerless, A farmer in the olden days employed 
his labourers at the current rate of seven shillings 
or eight shillings a week. If he was a good sort 
of man he was kind to them and did what he 
could for them. A modern farmer may be a 
coarse and ill-tempered master, but he has to pay 
twelve shillings or fifteen shillings a week for his 
labour. The unselfishness of the two men has 
nothing to do with the status of their labouters, 

A favourite proposal of this school is that the 
public should give their custom to employers who 
gbjain in some way a certificate for benevolence, 
and that illiberal employers of labour should bé& 


boycotted. The practical glifficulty about this is 
e : 
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that it is impossible to trace the history of manu- 
factured goods before they come to the retail shop. 
Nor is it very easy to see how a tribunal for the 
issue of such certificates could be elected. Philan- 
thropists are not remarkable for their knowledge 
of business. The system would give xis? to much 
agitation and levy of black mail. It would lead 
the enterprising tradesman to issue odious adver- 
tisements of his own benevolence ; and generally 
the proposal is not one about which it is possible 
to be enthusiastic. 

There is, however, another ground for depre- 
cating the view which looks to altruism as the 
principal lever for raising the status of the poor. 
It assumes a permanence of the present.situation, 
‘and attaches far too little importance to the dignity 
and independence of human life. We have said 
that ethic is relative to material conditions. The 
poor have been excluded from the enjoyment of 
certain material advantages, and from the ethical 
character which these advantages render possible. 
It may be that the office of securing independence 
is only a natural instinct, and should not be digni- 
fied with the title of virtue. It is, however, obvious 
that, until a certain measure of independence is- 
secured, ‘there is no room for the practice of some 
of the higher virtues of civilised life. Consider, 
for example, how many virtues depend upon the 


possession of a homea Decency, cleanliness, the 
* 
a 


. 
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love of wife and children, hospitality, and the 
proper use of leisure, are all qualities which have 
their origin in the home. Even the fine arts owe 
their exf&tencé':to the desire of men to beautify 
the furniture and decoration of their homes. We 
might evéne go further, and say that until a man 
has secured competence for himself and his de- 
pendents the whole field of altruistic virtue is 
forbidden to him. A poor man, who is generous 
and unselfish outside his own family, incurs not 
unreasonably some suspicion of recklessness. 

The inoculation of the masses with the instincts 
of property might on this reasoning be held to 
be, not perhaps a necessary, but at all events an 
auxiliarys condition to the development of the 
higher forms of ethical character. 

We shall see the force of this argument more | 
clearly when we consider the ethic which is said 
to be the basis of socialism; to-that side of the 
question we now turn. 

It was not till after the early chapters of this 
book had been written and completed, that a 
volume of essays by Mr. E. Belfort Bax, entitled 
‘The Ethics of Socialism,’ came into the author’s 
hands. It was surprising to find that he makes 
essentially the same analysis of the early” forms of 
soniety as that made in the opening chapters of 
this book.' He draws, it need hardly be said, con® 

' Ethics of So@alism, 9. 
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clusions exactly the opposite of those contained in 
the present text, He finds that primitive society, 
and therefore ethic, rested on kinship. ‘ The society, 
by. the very fact of its own development, merged 
into the state.’ Property, however, was a disinte- 
grating influence, for ‘no sooner had pe?sonal pro- 
perty become definitely the basis of social order 
than the naive ethical sentiment of early society 
was at an end, and an individualistic ethic had 
taken its place’ (p. 10). ‘The old feeling of duty 
of the ought still survived, but without its old object 
and without its old basis’ (p. 11). ,The new ethic 
of socialism is a regeneration of this primitive feel- 
ing. Its object is now not the kindred, but society 

~at large. He illustrates the operation of the new 
religion by the story of a Parisian national guard, 
who fights and dies pour la solidarité humaine. 

The disintegration of the communistic tenure 
of property, and of the naive ethical sentiment 
which it produced, is thus a phenomenon of which 
it is possible-to take different views. The theory 
of Mr. Bax, a representative socialist, is quoted, as 
it enables the issues to be presented to the reader 
more ‘clearly. Mr. Bax is undoubtedly right in 
seeing in this crisis a conflict of the principles ef 
individualism and socialism. We naturally prefer 
our swn interpretation, namely, that in the feudal? 
system the dead hand of an abortive form of 


socialism seized on the property of the country 
n 
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and tried to make mankind conform to its ideal ; 
and that, from this and other similar manifestations 
of the same principle, a vast legacy of disaster has 
been entailed on human kind. 

The socialist view, as expressed by Mr. Bax, is 
that the’ rfaive ethic’ and the communistic tenure 
were of the true type, and that disorder has come 
pecause of the invasion of the principle of private 
property and individualism. It does not seem to 
deny that history is a chronicle of the advance of 
this invasion, or, as we have called it, of the gradual 
and painful disentanglement of the individual from 
the trammels of communism. Private property 
and individualism have, however, in his view pro- 
duced stich evil results, that the time has come for 
the re-introduction of the archaic principle of com- 
munism. The communism of the village com- 
munity, and of the primitive family is the only 
historical sanction for this view. So slight a pre- 
cedent can afford no historical basis for socialism ; 
nor. does Mr. Bax, except by way of illustration, 
appear to claim this for it. Socialism, if anything, 
is the preaching af a new Evangel, an inspired 
invitation to society to make a leap in the dark. 

« For as we understand it, Mr. Bax is prepared 
to launch the social revolution under the guidance 
« ©f the new ethic. The point is worth dwelling on. 
In their analysis of the existing framework of society 


the socialists are naturallp very successful in tearing 
. “ae a 
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a passion to tatters. Every one admits that the 
time is out of joint and the socialist is more vehe- 
ment in his denunciation than any one else, but 
when it comes to be a question of declaring a con- 
structive policy, plain men find it very difficult to 
discover what it is they propose and” on what 
principle they rely. Mr. Bax’s book, the most 
intelligible work on socialism which we have come 
across, argues that we ought to make society rely 
on the new religion, the new ethic of socialism. 
It is absolutely necessary for socialists to put for- 
ward some such principle, for with human nature 
as it is at present it would be manifestly absurd, a 
proposition too ridiculous fordiscussion, to say that 
“Government can organise all industry, give work 
to everyone,.and yet not become bankrupt. The 
Post Office rhay be a very admirably managed in- 
stitution; but obviously it only gives employment 
to the number of hands required to carry out its 
work. . There probably are a ‘great many people 
anxious to become’ postmen and letter-sorters and 
who cannot get engaged by the Postmaster-General. 
The same state of things would occur under the 
socialist régime in all the other trades managed by 
Government, unless human nature is going to be 
altered. They believe, as we do, in the theory of 


evolation, and they profess to see in socialism some? 


power of altering human ; ee to its environmefit, 


such as we believe exists “only in the principle of 
f#u2 
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individualism. This power of adjustment will arise, 
they hold, from the universal adoption by man- 
kind of the ethic of socialism. 
What then, we are eager to know, is this new 
ethic? It consists in the realisation of the idea that 
ocgty is ot merely an aggregate of individuals. 
“As soon as society exists at all,’ says Mr. Bax, 
“ethical sentiment must also exist explicitly or 
implicitly’ A social environment gives rise to 
the social ethic or character in the individual, or, 
to quote Mr. Bax, ‘the ethical sentiment is the 
correlate in the ideal sphere of the fact of social 
existence itself in the material sphere.’ ‘We are not 
concerned to dispute Mr. Bax’s theory of the meta- 
physic ‘of ethics. Much of it appears to be veryt 
ingenious, but it is difficult to see its relevancy to 
the matter under discussion. Ethical sentiment is 
a fact which we all admit. It forms a part of a 
Christian as wel! as a socialist theory of society, 
but though it arises out of the mere ‘ fact of social 
existence in the material sphere,’ it has no absolute 
control over the laws which regulate evolution in 
that material sphere. Mr. Bax’s contention that 
ethic is correlative to material conditions, and that 
“The ethic bears the impress of the particular 
society whose ethic it is ’(p. 4), is pfecisely the 
-*view which we have been at pains to express 
tuxroughout this volume. There is an ethic arifing 
out of the material condiions of poverty, Reform 
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must operate on both relative and correlative. It 
may be that socialist and individualist have the 
same ideal before them ; the question is, what are 
the means of attaining to it? Our argument has 
been that the goal can only be reached by-gradual 
individualistic development. The socialist appwars 
to think that by an effort of altruistic ethic the 
material conditions of society can be reformed. 
This we believe to be a delusion. 

The socialist ethic can make an enthusiast 
willing to die pour la solidarité humaine, but it 
cannot alter the fact that two and two make four, 
or that human life has a tendency to come into 
existence, without much regard to the maintenance 
~ provided for it. The individualist is not indifferent 
to the value of the socialistic ethic ; on the contrary, 
he regards it as one of the most wonderful adjust- 
ments that arise out of man’s correlation to society. 
When man’s intercourse with his fellow men is 
conducted without friction, a certain mental plea- 
sure is begotten in him. The desire of attain- 
ing this frame of mind becomes very strong. At 
times this desire is called-our social conscience, or, 
in socialistic language, the enthusiasm of the new 
ethic, but it must not be confounded with tke 
material conditions which render it possible, if they, 
do flot actually give rise to it. Under the prese’ 
condition of inequality, fe new socialistic a 
does not exist. Even thé national guard who dies 
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pour la solidarité humaine, had a short way of 
dealing with the bourgeois and capitalist class, 
and in his chapter on men versus classes, Mr. Bax 
admits this. ‘Meanwhile we who live to-day, who 
are the offspring of aclass society, and who breathe * 
the atmosphere of a class society, bear ineradically 
the mark of the class demon upon us’ (p. 105). Mr. 
Bax’s own book is full of complaints of the 
stupidity of mankind and the wickedness of the 
bourgeois. This is precisely our point ; if all men 
were good and wise, and would adopt Mr. Bax’s 
ethic without more ado all would be well, but we 
know perfectly well that they will not. We know 
that the primitive apotheosis of a class ideal of 
society ‘bound men down to centuries of serfdom. 
If we did not know on the clearest evidence what 
was the condition of mankind under the feudal 
system, it might without doubt be made to appear 
a socialistic utopia. There was no private pro- 
perty in land; each class 1 due subordination 
had its place and duty assigned to it. Everything 
existed pour la solidarité nationale. La solidarité 
humaie has a finer sound, but one sees no reason 
to believe that a working class bureaucracy would 
ercape from the deterioration which copverted the 
villae community into the feudal manor. 

In this world of reality we require some more 
cotmon- place, more hd: | eases principle on which 
to trust for the proper m&nagement of the world’s 
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affairs. The enthusiasm pour la solidarité humaine 
may be a bright flash of prophetic -insight ; it can- 
not be an ethic such as Mr. Bax describes till, as 
we contend, individualism has brought about afr 
harmonious adjustment of individual claims. The 
correlative to this material condition of society may 
be the ethic of which socialists dream. At present 
no such ethic exists, for there is no state of society 
out of which it can arise. Mr. Bax appears to 
confuse the cause with the effect, the flower with 
the root. 

The socialistic ethic can only arise when indi- 
vidualism has so adjusted character to environment 
that the main objects of socialism have been 
achieved. A socialisation of property, as‘proposed 
by Mr. Bax, would only lead to a new dominion of 
class. The equality and happiness which he and 
all of us desire can only be founded on a more 
complete individualisation of property. This 
process, as we have seen, creates the instincts 
correlative and necessary to itself, and leading toa 
harmonious adjustment of the whole framework of 
society, makes the social ethic a possibility and fiot 
a prophetic vision. 

. Mr. Bax insists very strongly on the fact that 
the conduct resulting from the socialistic hic is 
artomatic and not ascetic, and arises naturally Ge 
of man’s existence in setiety. He is fond 
paraging the ascetic id-2¥of life, the ascetis” 
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as he terms ét (p. 20). He ‘grudges the amount of 
energy required to be expended by the individual 
in his effort to acquire self-discipline.” This is a 

“yugical conclusion from the confusion of cause and 
effect which seems to vitiate the whole theory set 
out for ut by Mr. Bax. 

Self-sacrifice, altruism that is not automatic, is 
4 fact, the possibility of which is proved beyond a 
doubt. Mr. Bax disparages it, and compares it 
disadvantageously with some ideal of his own. 

The more ordinary orthodox view, on the other 
hand, exaggerates its importance, and imagines it 
to be an archimedean lever by which the world can 
be moved. It may be difficult to make a correct 
analysis 6f the fact that men do take philanthropic 
interest in the affairs of fellow men whom they 
have never seen. The feeling is so ancient, so 
universal, that it may be the development of some 
instinct bequeathed to man by some prehistoric 
ancestor. It may have grown correlatively out of 
the fact that man has necessarily been a gregarious 
animal. 

In any case it is an influence which is used with 
very great effect in human affairs, but it is not an 
uracring guide. As reasonable beings wg require, 
to stutty the conditions under which associated life 
2 be made most supportable. It is then our 

aness to try to attains these conditions, and to 
to trugt altruism as weiltus our selfishness both 
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contribute to this result. Unfortunately, we shall 
find that altruism can act only within certain limits ; 
it cannot, either by inspiring the State or by 

: : . . ry = 
acting in committees and societies, do much “0 


improve the condition of the poor. By,such con- 
IUIPrOove Lae CONUILOL UL LIC POUT, Dy, SUCLE cCuou- 


duct it runs the very great risk of ificreasing the 
degradation into which the poor have fallen. 

It is the business of the reformer to make the 
advantages of civilised life available for the poor. 
Property is the main condition of civilised survival. 
The destruction of the poor is their poverty, their 
want of property. It is the business of altruism, 
therefore, to help the poor to acquire property by 
all lawful means, and thus to inoculate themselves 
with the instincts of property. We have endea- 
voured to show that on moral as well as material 
grounds this is the line of social reform to which 
all effort should be directed. 

Sympathetic and friendly endeavour should be 
made to direct the attention of the poor to the real 
nature of the problem. The English poor have a 
passionate love of independence. A great deal 
might be done by men of Icisure and education, 
who are not working men, if they would assist their 
‘poorer neighbours in perfecting their a of 
saving and insurance; in this latter field nere j 
an immense amount to be done. As yet the py 
have received little or eee from thi 
volent in this respect. Ei the contrary, cA 
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been lured aavay from independence by the well- 
meant but degrading administration of out-door 
poor law relief. The rich, too, can help the poor 
“nr their endeavour to compete intelligently with the 
economic difficulties by which they are beset. The 
term intelrigent competition covers a great deal. It 
means a due development of the trade-union proper, 
of the natural trade-union of the family ; it means 
a careful husbandry and a wise expenditure of wages. 

This policy of helping the poor to help them- 
selves makes much larger demand on the time and 
labour of the rich, than the simpler process of doling 
out relief to the helpless and hopeless. The most 
important service which men of business and means 
could render to the working class, would be to place 
on a sound commercial basis the question of in- 
surance. If commercial enterprise could raise the . 
burial club into the life insurance society, one of 
the most difficult problems of working class life 
would be solved. 

These views are not new, but unfortunately 
they have not been much followed. Philanthropists 
are not often good men of business, and also they 
have been too much occupied by the engrossin 
busigess of the relief of distress. It is, of cae | 
very (sirable that distress should be relieved by 
e.feful anc. considerate almoners, but these moxe 

comtant, and, we ventite to think, more useful 
to trugactivity should GSt#be ignored. 
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There is much useful work being done by de- 
voted men and women, but their work would not 
suffer if social questions were more intelligentl 
considered. There is without doubt need of more 
enlightened views of the causes and remedies’ of 
pauperism. © ~ : 

It is a melancholy reflection-that, as a rule, each 
generation, each tyro in the administration of poor 
law and charitable relief, insists on disregarding the 
warnings of his predecessors, and on gaining his 
own experience, too often at the expense of the 
indepegdence of the poor. Human error travels in, 
acircle. Modern philanthropy in its hot fits not 
unfrequently shows a disposition to carry us back 
to the degradation of the old poor law. ; 

Public opinion: is now engulphed in a wave of 

- humanitarian sentiment. It is difficult for a writer 
to get a hearing if he is not able to propose half a 
dozen infallible panaceas. We have here no panacea 
to offer, but have only to urge the unpalatable 
advice, that the student of social phenomena should 
avail himself of the dry light of historical and eco- 
nomical research. “ 
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